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THE PROLOGUE OF CHAUCER’S “LYF OF SEINT CECILE” 


The most interesting critical problems relating to Chaucer’s 
Lyf of St. Cecile (The Second Nun’s Tale) are those which have 
to do with the Prologue rather than with the tale itself. It is in the 
Prologue that one finds the well-known reference to the “sone of 
Eue,” which establishes the fact that this legend was composed 
before the Canterbury Tales had been planned. In this Prologue, 
moreover, occurs a passage imitated from the Paradiso, which is 
commonly regarded as the earliest appearance in Chaucer’s works 
of the influence of Dante. The obvious importance of this Prologue, 
therefore, to the whole question of Chaucerian chronology—at 
present the storm center of Chaucerian criticism—makes it worth 
while to undertake a somewhat detailed examination of its structure. 

The Prologue begins with four introductory stanzas which are 
so ill suited to the present setting of the Tale that we may be sure 
they were not revised by Chaucer when he decided to incorporate 
the Lyf of St. Cecile in the Canterbury collection. Indeed, the 
scribe of Camb. MS. Dd. 4. 24 was so far impressed with this lack 
of adjustment that he wrote at the head of this Tale: ‘‘Heere endeth 
the Tale of the Nonnes Preest & bigynneth the Secund Nonnes Tale 
of Seynt Cecile with-oute a Prologe.’’ These first four stanzas, 
it is clear, with their reference to the evils which attend Idleness, 
form an introduction appropriate to a writer, not to a narrator. 

The suggestion for these remarks upon idleness, it has been 
somewhat hastily assumed, Chaucer took from Jehan de Vignay, who 
prefixed to his translation of the Legenda Aurea a Prologue on the 
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2 CARLETON BROWN 


dangers of “oysiuete,” made up for the most part of quotations 
from the Fathers.' The likelihood that Chaucer was influenced 
by the prologue of this French translator is, however, seriously 
lessened by the fact, which the researches of Kélbing? and Holt- 
hausen® have established, that Chaucer’s story of St. Cecile, so far 
from following De Vignay’s version in preference to the Latin text, 
is not directly based on the Legenda Aurea at all. In this case, one 
may ask, what chance is there that Chaucer had De Vignay’s Pro- 
logue before him when he wrote the lines on Idleness with which 
he prefaces his story? Moreover, De Vignay’s Prologue, even if 
Chaucer had consulted it, could have given him nothing more than 
the suggestion that he compose another of his own. For in contents 
the two Prologues resemble each other only in the single respect 
that both deal with the evils of Idleness. Instead of the patristic 
authorities marshaled in the French prologue, Chaucer gives us 
quotations from Jean de Meun and Dionysius Cato. The reference 
to Idleness, in Chaucer’s third line, as porter of the gate of delices, 
is plainly inspired, as Professor Skeat* points out, by the Roman de 
la Rose. But Professor Skeat is surely mistaken in suggesting that 
Chaucer’s characterization of Idleness, in the first line, as 


The ministre and the norice vn-to vices 


is to be traced back through De Vignay to St. Bernard. The idea 
here expressed is more directly related to one of Cato’s distiches: 


Plus vigila semper, ne somno deditus esto. 
Nam diuturna quies vitiis alimenta ministrat. 
—Lib. I, dist. 2. 

The notion that Chaucer’s introductory stanzas owe any obliga- 
tion to the translator of the Legenda Aurea becomes still more 
improbable when one observes that similar remarks upon Idleness 
were frequently expressed by authors and translators when they 
took penin hand. To take an example strikingly similar to Chaucer’s 

1 Jehan de Vignay’s Prologue is printed in Originals and Analogues, 190-91. Pro- 


fessor Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, V, 401) states that the idea for the first four stanzas of 
Chaucer's Prologue was taken from De Vignay. 


2 Engl. Stud., I, 215-29. 
3 Herrigs Archiv, LXXXVII, 265-73. 
4 Ozford Chaucer, V, 401. 
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lines, I may quote the opening lines of the Prologue written by the 
unknown author of the Scottish collection of Saints’ Legends:! 

Catone sais, Pat suthfaste thing is, 

pat Idilnes giffis novrysingis 

to vicis. pare-for, quha-sa wil be 

vertuise suld Idilnes fle 

as sais Pe romance of pe rose.* 
The comparison of this passage with Chaucer’s becomes the more 
remarkable when one considers that the situation is almost identical. 
Both poets are about to undertake the translation of saints’ legends 
—in Chaucer’s case, to be sure, it is only a single legend—in order 
to escape the dangers of idleness. The Scottish poet, who is a 
superannuate priest, tells us: 

zet, for til eschew ydilnes, 

I hafe translatit symply 

sume part, as I fand in story, 

of mary & hir sone Ihesu (vss. 36-39). 
The date of the Scottish collection is given by its editor, on linguistic 
grounds, as “about the year 1400” (p. xxii). So far as chronology 
goes, therefore, it would be quite possible to suppose that the author 
knew the Lyf of St. Cecile. Yet such a supposition is, to my mind, 
too improbable to be seriously considered. The Scottish translator 
closely follows the text of the Legenda Aurea, and in his story of St. 
Cecile (No. XLIII) betrays no acquaintance with Chaucer’s version. 
Moreover, though he refers to the Roman de la Rose, he does not use 
the figure of the porter of the gate. Finally, it should be remarked, 
this characterization of Idleness is a commonplace. I may refer 
to the ‘ Dietorie,”’ printed by Dr. Furnivall from Lambeth MS 853, 
in which the reader is warned against Idleness: 

And also of long sleep and of ydilnesse 

The which of alle vicis sche is porteresse.’ 


1 Horstmann, who first edited this collection, assigned the authorship to Barbour: 
but his evidence has been refuted by Dr. P. Buss (Sind die von Horstmann herausg* 
schottischen Legenden ein Werk Barbours? Halle, 1886), whose conclusions are accepted 
by Dr. Metcalfe, the more recent editor of the collection. 

2 Legends of the Saints in the Scot. Dialect of the XIV Cent., Ed. W. M. Metcalfe 
(Scot. Text Soc., 1896), p. 1. 

3 Babees Book, EETS, 1868, p. 56; cf. also the original Latin text (in Sloane MS 
3534): 

Pigricies mane sompnolenta ociositas que 
Mater viciorum omnium est janitrix dicta (ibid., p. 57). 
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4 CARLETON BROWN 


And in the sixteenth century we find John Rolland explaining in the 
Prologue of the Court of Venus that he has undertaken the compo- 
sition of the poem to keep himself from idleness: 

For Idilnes is Mother Radycall, 

Of all vicis, and font originall. 

Thocht the corps ly in ociositie, 

zit than the thocht can neuer idill be. 

Bot ay mouand on vertew, or on vice, 

Of guid, or euill findand sum new dew [ice] 

And the maist part to peruersitie geuin 

Quhilk throw maistrie of Idilnes is di[ |] 

And siclyk als throw wickit compan{ie] 

Mannis maneris may oftymes chang[e]. 

And for that cause, sic cumpanie to [tell] 

This wark and cuir I tuik vpon my sell." 

This recognition of the fact that authors frequently begin their 
tasks by inveighing against idleness certainly gives us the right 
to dismiss De Vignay from further consideration as a “source” for 
Chaucer. It should at the same time put us on our guard against 
the chronological deduction drawn from this passage by ten Brink,? 
who finds in these references to Idleness conclusive proof that the 
Lyf of St. Cecile was composed before Chaucer entered upon his 
active duties at the Customs Office. That ten Brink should take 
Chaucer’s words with such extreme literalness is especially surprising 
since he freely concedes that a host of writers before Chaucer had 
begun their prologues in the same vein. One surely may recognize 
Chaucer’s use of convention without regarding him as “einen gedan- 
kenlosen schwitzer .... der nach art eines papageis ohne ver- 
stiindniss wiederholt, was ihm vorgesagt wird.” These first four 
stanzas, with their somewhat obvious moral sentiment, need not, 
it seems to me, detain us longer. We shall make no mistake if we 
accept the simplest view of the case and the one which lies nearest 
to hand, namely, that Chaucer wrote these lines in accordance with 
convention, and merely as a convenient way of addressing himself 
to his task. 


1Ed. W. Gregor (Scot. Text Soc., 1884), p. 10. The Court of Venus was written, 
it appears, in 1560. 

2 Chaucer Studien, p. 138; cf. also Engl. Stud., XVII, 12. Ten Brink's inferences 
in this matter are followed unquestioningly by Koch, Chronol. of Chaucer's Writings 
(Chaucer Soc., 1890), p. 28. 
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These introductory stanzas are followed by an Inuocacio ad 
Mariam, extending from vs. 29 to vs. 77. The relation of this 
Invocation to the rest of the Prologue is, now, the real problem to 
be solved. In order to reach any definite conclusion in regard to 
the matter it will be necessary to consider, first, the structure of the 
Invocation itself, and second, the way in which the Invocation is 
joined to the lines which precede and follow. It will be convenient 
to begin with the question of its internal structure. 

It has long been recognized that vss. 36-56 in the Invocation are, 
with the exception of vss. 45-49, which form a digression, closely 
modeled upon the prayer to the Virgin at the beginning of Canto 
XXXIII of the Paradiso... Accepting without question Dante’s 
direct influence upon Chaucer in this passage, we proceed to inquire 
as to the source of the rest of the Invocation. For, without reflect- 
ing upon Chaucer’s originality, it may fairly be supposed that this 
parallel, which covers only 16 of the 49 lines in the Invocation, does 
not make up the sum of his obligations. When one looks about for 
the most likely source from which Chaucer might have borrowed 
material for a composition of this sort, one thinks first of all of the 
liturgy of the Church, which abounded in hymns in praise of the 
Virgin and which, moreover, must have been thoroughly familiar 
to any poet of the fourteenth century. And in several passages we 
shall find unmistakable evidence of the influence of these Latin 
hymns upon Chaucer’s lines. 

The first instance occurs in the third stanza (vss. 43-49), in which 
occurs the digression from Dante already noted above. The struc- 
ture of this stanza is of special interest on account of the skilful 
combination which it reveals of material drawn from several different 
sources. The first two lines have hitherto been regarded as based 
entirely upon Dante’s third terzina: 

Nel ventre tuo si raccese l’amore, 
Per lo cui caldo nell’ eterna pace 
Cosi é germinato questo fiore. 


1 The single exception to this view which I have noticed is a somewhat guarded 
remark by Mr. A. W. Pollard in the Introduction to his edition of the Cant. Tales, that 
“‘the way in which the Dante lines occur is rather suggestive of their being derived from 
some common original, probably a Latin hymn, than taken straight from the Paradiso"’ 
(Lond., 1894, p. xiv, note). A year later, however, in his Chaucer Primer, Mr. Pollard 
appears to have receded from this position, for he speaks of the Invocation as “imitated 
from the Paradiso" (p. 34). 
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6 CARLETON BROWN 


But the parallel does not extend beyond the phrases which I have 
italicized. And the remaining lines in Chaucer’s third stanza are 
wholly independent of Dante. A more important source for this 
stanza is to be found in the opening lines of a hymn by Venantius 
Fortunatus: 
Quem terra, pontus, aethera 
colunt, adorant, praedicant, 
trinam regentem machinam, 
claustrum Mariae bajulat.' 
Chaucer’s first line, “‘ Within the cloistre blisful of thy sydes,’’ which 
has hitherto been regarded as built upon Dante’s “nel ventre tuo,” 
is now seen to owe a direct suggestion to the “claustrum Mariae”’ 
in the hymn. In the second line the phrase, “the eternal loue and 
pees,” is a literal borrowing from Dante. But in the third line 
Chaucer turns again to the hymn, which he paraphrases closely in 
the words, 
That of the tryne compas lorde and gyde is, 
Whom erthe and see and heuen, out of relees, 
Ay herien. 
For the concluding lines of the stanza I can find no such close 
parallel in any of the Latin hymns. The thought is a commonplace, 
and there is in the phraseology nothing striking which would suggest 
direct borrowing. Nevertheless, it may be worth while, perhaps, 
to compare with these lines a couplet in the well-known respon- 
sorium, Gaude Maria: 
Dum Virgo Deum et hominem genuisti, 
Et post partum Virgo inviolata permansisti. 

In the fourth stanza practically everything is to be referred 
directly to the Paradiso. Two phrases which have no counterpart 
in the Italian are, “‘the sonne of excellence” (vs. 52), and “her 
lyues leche” (vs. 56). The first of these Mr. Paget Toynbee? pro- 
poses to bring into conformity with Dante’s 


in te s’aduna 
Quantunque in creatura é di bontate, 
1 Mone, Lat. Hymn. des Mittelalt., II, 128; Daniel, Thes. Hymnol., I, 172; this 
hymn is also found, with an Anglo-Saxon gloss, in Durham MS B, III, 32, fol. 22, from 
which it has been printed by Stevenson (Lat. Hymns of the Anglo-Sazr. Church, Surtees 


Soc., 1851, p. 74). Cf. also the English commentary on these lines, ‘‘The M youre of Oure 
Ladye,’ EETS, Ext. Ser., 220. 


2 Athenaeum, October 15, 1904, p. 518. 
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by emending “‘sonne” to “somme.” The emendation is slight 
and perhaps we are here to recognize a slip on the part of Adam 
Seryuen. On the other hand, all the MSS—at least all those so 
far printed by the Chaucer Society—agree in the reading “‘sonne.” 
And it should be noted that this is a term not infrequently applied 
to the Virgin. Compare for example: 
Gaude coelorum regina 
Sol mirae fulgentiae,' 
as well as the line “‘praeelecta ut sol.’”* Moreover, Daniel remarks: 
“Duos locos, Cant. vi. 9 et Apoc. xii. 1, ecclesia Romana vertit in 
honorem b. Virginis: comparatur soli et lunae, sole amicta praedica- 
tur.” As for the term “lyues leche” which Chaucer uses, it may 
be compared with ‘‘ Maria medicus,” which occurs in Albertus Mag- 
‘nus’ De Laudibus B. M. V.,‘ as well as with the phrases “‘medicamen 
infirmorum”’® and “medicina peccatoris’’* in the hymns.’ 

In the fifth stanza of the Invocation Chaucer once more turns 
aside from Dante, and here again we find him weaving in material 
from the Latin hymns. An important source for this stanza, as 
Holthausen has already pointed out,’ is the celebrated Marian 
antiphon, Salve regina. I give the text of the antiphon in full, 
italicizing the phrases utilized by Chaucer: 

Salve regina, mater misericordiae 


Vita, dulcedo et spes nostra, salve. 
Ad te clamamus erules® filit Hevae” 


Ad te suspiramus gementes et flentes in hac lacrimarum valle." 

Eia ergo advocata nostra," illos tuos misericordes oculos ad nos converte 
Et Iesum benedictum fructum ventris tui nobis post hoc exilium ostende, 
O clemens, o pia, o dulcis virgo Maria (Daniel, II, 321). 


1 Mone, II, 193. 4 Lib. XI, cap. 2. 
2 Daniel, II, 32, stanza 3. 5 Daniel, II, 213. 
3 Jbid., II, 160. * Mone, II, 201. 


7 In similar fashion vs. 37, ‘‘ Thou welle of mercy, sinful soules cure,’’ which is sand- 
wiched in between lines from Dante, seems to owe its origin to the hymn literature. In 
a hymn by St. Bonaventura we read: ‘“‘ Misericordiae fons dici meruisti” (Daniel, II, 
323); cf. also Albertus Magnus’ De Laudibus, Lib. IX, cap. 1. On “sinful soules cure” 
cf. the ‘“‘medicina peccatoris’’ noted above. 

8 Herrigs Archiv, LXXXVII, 265. * Cf. “flemed wrecche,"’ vs. 58. 

1° Cf. ‘sone of Eue,"’ vs. 62. 

1 Cf. “‘in this desert of galle,”’ vs. 58. 

12 Cf. ‘‘Be myn aduocat,"’ vs. 68. 

18 Cf. ‘‘thou meke and blisful fayre mayde,"’ vs. 57. 
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Professor Lounsbury' has suggested as the source of Chaucer’s 
“‘flemed wrecche” and “sone of Eue,” a sentence in Bernard’s 
Tractatus ad Laudem gloriose V. Marie, which runs: “Respice ergo, 
beatissima Virgo, ad nos proscriptos in exsilio filios Evae.” Ber- 
nard’s phrase, however—which as we now see was itself derived from 
the Salve regina—brings us no nearer to Chaucer. Moreover, in 
Bernard’s treatise one does not find the other points of resemblance 
to Chaucer’s Invocation which meet us in the antiphon—all grouped 
within the compass of a few lines. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that Chaucer depended upon the antiphon rather than upon 
Bernard.? 

In the sixth stanza, after several lines whose source is not recog- 
nizable, Chaucer returns again to the Paradiso—a fact which, so 
far as I am aware, has escaped observation, for the reason, doubtless, 
that the dependence is not as before upon Canto XX XIII, but upon 
a passage which occurs slightly earlier. Almost at the end of Canto 
XXXII one finds, in the description of the highest ranks of the 
glorified, these lines: 

Di contro a Pietro vedi sedere Anna, 

Tanto contenta di mirar sua figlia, 

Che non muove occhi per cantare Osanna. (vss. 133-35) 
When one bears in mind the identity of situation, it appears certain 
that Chaucer had these lines directly in mind when he wrote: 

Be myn aduocat in that heye place 

Ther as withouten ende is songe ‘‘ Osanne,” 

Thou Cristes moder, doughter dere of Anne! (vss. 68-70) 
It is interesting to note in passing that in the Man of Law’s Tale 
Chaucer essentially repeats this couplet: 

; Mary I mene, doughter to Seint Anne 

Before whos child aungeles singe Osanne. (vss. 641-42) 

If further proof be needed to convince us that Chaucer still has 
Dante in mind in the later portion of his Invocation, it will be found 
in the first four lines of the seventh stanza, which present unmis- 
takable evidence of the influence of the Paradiso. That the parallel 
is not here so complete as in the second and fourth stanzas, where 


1 Studies in Chaucer, II, 389, note. 
2 Professor Lounsbury’s suggestion is accepted by Skeat (Ozford Chaucer, V, 404), who 
ignores the parallel pointed out by Holthausen. 
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Dante is followed throughout, is due to the different situation pre- 
sented in the two poems. Chaucer is addressing the Virgin directly: 
Dante, on the other hand, represents the petition as offered in his 
behalf by Bernard. Bernard prays for the poet: 


Perché tu ogni nube' gli disleghi 
Di sua mortalita coi preghi tuoi, 
Si che il sommo piacer gli si dispieghi (vss. 31-33). 


Chaucer prays for himself: 


And of thy lyght my soule in prison lyghte, 
That troubled is by the contagioun 
Of my body. 


Bernard asks further: 
che conservi sani, 
Dopo tanto veder, gli affetti suoi. 
Vinca tua guardia i movimenti umani.2 (vss. 35-37) 


Chaucer asks to be relieved from “‘the wyghte Of erthly lust and 
fals affeccioun.’”” When one allows for the necessary change from 
the third person to the first, one sees that Chaucer has here adapted 
to his own use the phrases of the Paradiso. 

The figure which Chaucer employs, of the Virgin iilumining the 
darkness of the prison-house (cf. also vs. 66: “That I be quit fro 
thennes that most derk is’’), is not, of course, found in Dante’s 
lines, where it would not have been appropriate. Nevertheless, it is 
one which occurs frequently in the Latin hymns—if, indeed, Chaucer 
needed a direct suggestion for it. One may compare, for example, 
the following stanza from the Salve sancta mater dei: 


Salve virgo tam sublimis, 

carceratos nos in imis 
prece tua libera, 

in te juva confidentes 

et devote recensentes 
tua sancta munera.’ 


1 Dr. G. A. Scartazzini’s note on this word is of interest: ‘‘ Nube: quella oscurit& 
che da il corpo all’ anima" (Div. Comm., ed. Leipzig, 1882). 


2 See again Scartazzini’s note: ‘‘i movimenti: non solo gl’ impulsi dell’ umano orgo- 
glio ma in generale gli urti delle umane passioni."’ 


3 Mone, Lat. Hymn., II, 282. 
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The word “‘contagioun,”’ which Chaucer employs in v. 72, is of such 
infrequent occurrence as to call for a remark.! Though suggested, 
as we have seen, by the “nube di mortalita” in the Paradiso, it is 
hardly a close counterpart of the Italian phrase. It may be noted 
that in a hymn to the Virgin written by St. Bonaventura essentially 
the same expression occurs—though in adjective instead of sub- 
stantive construction: 


In hac valle miseriz multum tenebrosa 
Hominum sunt genera multum foetosa, 
Nam eorum opera sunt contagiosa 
Propter facta scelera et opprobriosa.? 


It would surely be spending labor in vain to seek a definite source 
for the pious exclamations with which the Invocation concludes. 
“Hauen of refut” is a phrase which Chaucer had previously used 
in his ABC poem (vs. 14), translating Deguilleville’s “de salu porte”’; 
and it occurs again in the Man of Law’s Tale (vs. 852). Similar 
expressions are also applied to the Virgin in the Latin hymns.’ As 
for the clause which follows—‘‘o saluacioun Of hem that been in 
sorwe and in distresse’—an innumerable host of similar phrases 
might be collected, not only from the hymns but from devotional 
literature in general.‘ 


1‘*Contagioun,”’ curiously enough, is not registered in the Glossarial Index of the 
Ozford Chaucer, nor in Bradley-Stratmann or Mitzner. The New Eng. Dict., also, fails 
to record Chaucer's use of it, citing as the earliest instance a passage in Trevisa. 

2 Daniel, Thes. Hymn., II, 324. 


*Cf. “portus navigantium’’ (Daniel, II, 197, stanza 7); also ‘‘in portu salutari”’ 
(Daniel, II. 213, stanza 12). 


‘I cite a few specimens from the hymns: 


Ave salus infirmorum 
et solamen miserorum. 
—Mone, II, 202. 


uae es in augustiis 
t in rebus dubiis 
Salus et solatium. 
—Daniel, II, 197, stanza 4. 


Tu animarum spes afflictarum dulcis Maria. 
—Daniel II, 186, vs. 16. 
Tu peccatorum venia 
spes desperatorum. 
—Morel, Lat. Hymn. des Mittelalt., No. 205, stanza 5. 


Spes et salus infirmorum 
sublevatrix oppressorum. 
—Kehreins, Sequenzen des Mittelalt., p. 208. 


O Maria languidorum 
dulcis consolatio 
tu adjutrix miserorum 
mihi sis protectio. 
—Mone, II, 286, vss. 61-64. 
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As the result of this scrutiny of Chaucer’s Invocation item by 
item, two important conclusions may be drawn as to its general 
structure. The first is, that the Invocation was composed in one 
piece and cannot be separated into two sections, one written before 
Chaucer knew the Paradiso and the other added later. This is the 
view which has been put forward by Professor Skeat. ‘I am per- 
suaded,” he remarks, “that ll. 36-56 (three stanzas) were added 
at a later period. Being taken from Dante, they could hardly have 
been written very early; whereas the Life of St. Cecile seems to 
have been quite a juvenile performance.’! Postponing for the 
moment the question of chronology which is here raised, I may note 
briefly the objections to regarding vss. 36—56 as ‘‘a later insertion,” 
as Professor Skeat terms them (p. 404). 

In the first place, the center of gravity—to borrow a term from 
physics—of the Invocation lies within these very lines. Imagine 
a prayer to the Virgin which should omit all reference to the part 
which she played in the Incarnation! Yet if these lines be removed 
these references at once disappear. It is impossible, therefore, to 
suppose that Chaucer could at any time have written the Invocation 
with vs. 57 following immediately after vs. 35. 

Again, Professor Skeat leaves out of account the reference to 
Bernard in vs. 30— 

Of whom that Bernard list so wel to wryte— 

which seems to imply that Chaucer already had the Paradiso in 
mind. Dante, it will be remembered, represents the prayer at the 
beginning of Canto XXXIII as uttered by Bernard. This occur- 
rence of Bernard’s name in both poems can hardly be fortuitous. 
Bernard, to be sure, wrote much in praise of the Virgin, but it is 
clear that he did not supply the source for Chaucer’s Invocation. 
On the other hand, Chaucer’s line is at once explained if we suppose 
that this ostensible reference to Bernard he actually intended as a 
delicate acknowledgment to Dante himself. 

Finally, the theory of “a later insertion’”’ breaks down completely 
with the discovery that the influence of Dante does not cease at 
vs. 56, but is clearly discernible, here and there, down to vs. 74, 
only three lines from the close. 

1 Oxford Chaucer, V, 403; cf. also III, 485. 
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The other conclusion from our examination of the Invocation 
has to do with Chaucer’s use of the Latin hymns. The extent of 
their influence upon these lines has not hitherto been appreciated. 
There are two clear instances of direct borrowing from well-known 
hymns; and in a number of other lines, though no definite source 
is recognizable, the phraseology of the hymns appears. No one 
imagines, to be sure, that Chaucer ransacked the hymnbook to 
assemble his materials. In most cases the influence of the hymns 
upon him may have been almost unconscious. For we may easily 
believe that the phrases which he took from this source had become 
so familiar to him through the liturgy and manuals of devotion that 
when he sat down to write this prayer to the Virgin they came into 
mind unbidden. At all events, our examination of the Invocation 
has made it clear that if the warp of the fabric be from Dante, the 
woof was supplied by these hymns.! 

The Invocation is not, therefore, a mere paraphrase of the prayer 
in the Paradiso. Chaucer allows himself to digress at will from 
Dante’s terzine. And as he proceeds with his work this freedom 
becomes more and more noticeable. In a word, then, the Invoca- 
tion is a skilful mosaic into which scattered materials have been 
fitted according to a harmonious pattern. 

It is time now to consider the chronological problem which this 
Invocation presents. Professor Skeat felt it difficult, it will be 
remembered, to believe that Chaucer was already acquainted with 
Dante at the time when he composed the Lyf of St. Cecile, which 
he considered “quite a juvenile performance.” This difficulty is 
now increased rather than diminished. For the influence of the 
prayer in the Paradiso, instead of being restricted to vss. 36-56, 
is seen to extend over the whole Invocation. Indeed, we may fairly 

1I believe that a detailed examination of the prayers to the Virgin in the Prioress’s 
Prologue and the Man of Law’s Tale would reveal the similar employment of phrases 


scattered through the Latin hymns. As a single example I note that the phrase in the 
Prioress’s Prologue, 
whyte lily flour 
Which that . bar, and is a mayde alway, 
is to be compared with lines from the Sequence, Flos pudicitie: 
castitatis lilium 
Prole fecunda, gignis dei filium; 
Virgo, que munda tu post puerperium 
—Daniel, Il, 247. 
This sequence, which occurs in the thirteenth century MS, Arundel 248 (fol. 1535), is, 
as Daniel notes, of English origin. 
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PROLOGUE OF CHAUCER’s “‘LyF or SEINT CECILE”’ 13 


suppose that Dante supplied the initial suggestion for its composi- 
tion. Moreover, Chaucer not only makes use of the prayer in 
Canto XXXIII but avails himself of a terzina in the preceding Canto. 
It is unlikely that Chaucer began his reading of the Paradiso at the 
last canto, or even that he opened the Paradiso before reading the 
Inferno and Purgatorio. At the time he wrote this Invocation, 
therefore, he had probably gone through the whole of the Divina 
Commedia. On the other hand, the date ordinarily assigned to the 
Lyf of St. Cecile by the chronologists is 1373-74. The question at 
once presents itself: Is it possible that Chaucer, within the twelve- 
month following his return from the first visit to Italy, had read 
so widely in the Divina Commedia as seems to be implied by this 
use of a passage which stands in its very last canto? 

There are two ways of escaping this chronological difficulty. 
The first is to set back the Lyf of St. Cecile to a later date. This 
is the position taken by Professor Kittredge, who in his recent 
monograph! expresses the opinion that “the date usually adopted, 
1373 or 1374, seems on the whole a little too early.” 

The second is, to suppose that the Inuocacio ad Mariam was 
composed at a later date and inserted in its present position. This 
is the view suggested by Mr. Pollard. ‘‘The Invocation,” he 
writes in the note previously referred to, “is certainly better work 
than the story itself and may have been added some years after- 
wards. .... Ten Brink himself assigned both poems [i.e., the 
ABC and the Cecile] to the date usually assigned to the Cecile, viz., 
about 1373. I should myself be inclined to bring them both back 
to the date usually given to the ABC, viz., about 1366.’ 

Our choice between these two views, it is clear, turns entirely 
upon the question whether the Invocation is a later insertion. If 
the Lyf of St. Cecile as originally written included the Invocation 
it would be impossible, for the reasons given above, to date it as 
early as 1374. Ten Brink, who set this up as the lower date for the 


1 The Date of Chaucer's Troilus and Other Chaucer Matters, Chaucer Soc., 1909, p. 41. 


2 Cant. Tales, 1894, p. xiv, note; cf. also Chaucer Primer, p. 34. Mr. Paget Toyn- 
bee has recently given indorsement to this view that the Invocation is a later addition: 
“‘That this was the case with the Invocacio ad Mariam in the Second Nun's Tale (which 
is in fact a more or less youthful poem—the Lyf of Seynt Cecile—composed probably in 
1373, and afterwards embodied by Chaucer in the Canterbury Tales) there can hardly be 
a doubt”’ (Dante in Engl. Literature, 1909, p. xv). 
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poem, relied wholly upon Chaucer’s remarks upon idleness in the in- 
troductory stanzas, which in his opinion would not have been written 
after June 8, 1374, when Chaucer entered upon his duties at the Cus- 
toms Office. The conventional character of these lines upon idle- 
ness, however, makes it unsafe to rely upon them in dating the poem. 

There is nothing, therefore, to hinder us from putting the Lyf 
of St. Cecile as late in the seventies as we please—except the literary 
workmanship of the poem itself. All critics agree that it is written 
in Chaucer’s earlier manner. Professor Kittredge, though he favors 
a date later than 1374, freely recognizes this. “Style, metre, every- 
thing about the poem,” he writes, ‘are in perfect accord with 
assignment to the French period. The only thing Italian is the 
invocation to the Virgin from Dante’s Paradiso.”’ The very fact, then, 
that the Invocation in comparison with the rest of the poem stands 
out as a purple patch suggests that it may be a piece of new cloth 
on an old garment, and so leads us to consider the suggestion of Mr. 
Pollard, that “‘it may have been added some years afterwards.’’! 

In favor of this view, in the first place, is the fact that the work- 
manship of the Invocation is distinctly superior to that of the rest 
of the Prologue or of the Lyf itself. Those who believe that the 
entire Prologue, in the form in which we have it, was written at one 
time explain the superior merit of these seven stanzas as the result 
of the uplift from the Paradiso. But to give Dante the whole credit 
for the improved style of the Invocation seems to me not altogether 
fair to Chaucer. For Chaucer’s lines, as we have seen, are some- 
thing more than mere imitation. No small part of the skill in the 
Invocation is that displayed in weaving together materials from 
scattered sources. But this skill in combining materials is just 
wiiat is conspicuously absent from the Lyf of St. Cecile, in which, 
as Kélbing and Holthausen have demonstrated, Chaucer has followed 
his original in every detail. 

A more important consideration, however, in determining the 
question before us is the relation of the Invocation to its context. 
If one reads Chaucer’s text, omitting the Invocation, it will be seen 


1 Professor Kittredge does not ignore this possibility, but dismisses it briefly in a 
footnote: ‘‘ There is no reason for regarding the prayer as a later insertion. Its connec- 
tion is perfect, and if it is thought to be better than the rest of the poem, the superiority 
is at once intelligible when one remembers whom Chaucer is following” (loc. cit., note). 
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that vs. 78 follows vs. 28 without a break. Indeed, there would 
be, it seems to me, a positive improvement in the connection. The 
closing line of the Invocation, 

Now help, for to my werk I wol me dresse, 
was written, one may suppose, to join the Invocation to what follows. 
But it will be observed Chaucer does not yet “‘dresse him to his werk,”’ 
but proceeds with an apology to his reader: 

Foryeue me, that I do no diligence 

This ilke storie subtilly to endyte. 
This apology continues the thought of vss. 24-26, in which he speaks 
of the fidelity with which he has translated the legend. Note again 
that in this concluding stanza Cecile, though not mentioned by name, 
is referred to in a way which supposes that the reader has her name 
directly in mind: 

him that at the seintes reuerence 
The storie wroot, and folwe hir legende. 


Nevertheless, as the text now stands, seven stanzas devoted to the 
Virgin intervene since the last mention of Cecile. On the other 
hand, let this concluding stanza follow directly after vs. 28, 

Thee mene I, mayde and martir seynt Cecilie, 
and there is no longer any occasion to repeat the name. 

I am not disposed to insist upon these considerations as conclu- 
sively establishing the later addition of the Invocation, though the 
fact that these seven stanzas may be stricken out without leaving 
any gap in the Prologue appears to me significant. It may be 
granted, on the other hand, that as the text now stands the Invo- 
cation is neatly joined to the lines which precede and follow. This, 
however, is hardly decisive against the view that it was added later. 
For, at the time when he was capable of the excellent lines of the 
Invocation, Chaucer might be expected to succeed in fitting them 
into their present position without too obvious a suture. 

The present form of the text, then, at least opposes no obstacle 
to the theory that the Invocation is a later addition. Moreover, 
it is possible to understand how the suggestion for its insertion may 
have come into Chaucer’s mind. If, after the prayer in the Paradiso 
had moved him to admiration and then to imitation, Chaucer had 
read over the introductory stanzas of the Lyf of St. Cecile, he would 
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have noted the brief sentence addressing Cecile, and from this might 
easily have conceived the idea of adding at that point an invocation 
to the Virgin. Without calling up the spirit of Chaucer himself it is, of 
course, impossible to prove that this is what actually occurred. At 
the same time this hypothesis appears to offer a plausible explana- 
tion for a passage which otherwise presents a puzzling anachronism. 
Finally, if this hypothesis of the later date of the Invocation be 
accepted, is there any means of fixing even approximately the time 
at which it was added? Manifestly it must have been written 
before the Lyf was incorporated in the Canierbury Tales; otherwise 
we should not find in it the phrase, “unworthy sone of Eue.” It is 
possible, I believe, to narrow the limits somewhat further, by observ- 
ing that the two other poems in which Chaucer shows the direct 
influence of the Paradiso are the Hous of Fame and the Troilus. 
Moreover, in the T'roilus,? as Koeppel has pointed out,’ Chaucer 
weaves into an apostrophe to Love certain lines from this very 
prayer in Canto XXXIII. From the fact that the Dante lines 
here used are passed over in the Invocation of the Lyf of St. Cecile, 
Koeppel argued that the Troilus must have been written first. 
This contention, however, was thoroughly refuted by ten Brink,‘ 
and has been generally discredited. Indeed, on the face of it one 
would say that the serious imitation of the prayer which is found in 
Chaucer’s Invocation is more likely to have preceded the perversion 
of Dante’s phrases to a secular purpose in the Troilus. We shall 
hardly be mistaken, therefore, in assuming that the composition of the 
Invocation preceded the Troilus. At the same time, that Chaucer 
when writing a purely secular apostrophe to Love should so readily 
recall the phrases of Dante’s prayer to the Virgin strongly suggests 
that this passage in the Paradiso was still fresh in his mind. And 
from this one may infer, it seems to me, that the interval between the 
Invocation and the Trowus was not long. 
ne CARLETON BROWN 
February 19, 1910 


1I do not include the Prologue of the Prioress, which in the fourth stanza shows 
undoubted resemblance to the phrases of the prayer in Canto X XXIII of the Paradiso, 
for the reason that Chaucer's language is here more directly parallel to the fourth stanza 
of his own Invocation in the Lyf of St. Cecile. It would appear, therefore, that in the 
Prioress’s Prologue he was not making direct use of Dante's text. 

2 Book III, 1261-65. 3 Anglia, XIV, 230. 4 Engl. Stud., XVII, 1 ff. 
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“THE PARDONER’S TALE” AND “DER DOT IM STOCK” 


Clouston, in his discussion of analogues of The Pardoner’s Tale, 
refers to the Meisterlied and Fastnachtspiel of Hans Sachs, and there 
is a similar reference in Skeat’s Notes on The Pardoner’s Tale. 
Stiefel, in one of his articles on the sources of Hans Sachs,’ points 
out some of the striking resemblances between Sachs and Chaucer, 
and there is some further discussion in Creizenach’s Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas.2 Curiously enough, however, no one, so far as I 
know, has sufficiently emphasized the importance, for Chaucer stu- 
dents, of Sachs’s play, nor shown that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
nearest surviving relative of Chaucer’s version. Sachs, as Stiefel 
says,‘ was in the habit of finding material for his Fastnachtspiele in 
sermon-books and in German translations of fabliauz, and it is, of 
course, quite possible that Chaucer made use of a similar source.® 
Der Dot im Stock may, then, be of the greatest significance, as throw- 
ing soe light on the nature of the material which Chaucer turned 
to gold. 

The Pardoner, as everyone remembers, chose to satisfy the 
conflicting demands, of the Host, for som mirthe or japes, and of 
the gentles, for som moral thing, by preaching a typical sermon, 
illustrated by a tale. 


‘Lordings,’ quod he, ‘in chirches whan I preche, 
I peyne me to han an hauteyn speche, 

And ringe it out as round as gooth as belle, 

For I can al by rote that I telle. 

My theme is alwey oon and ever was— 

“Radix malorum est Cupiditas.” (vss. 329 ff.*) 


He began with an account of a company of young folk in Flanders 
who “haunteden folye,” but he broke off to preach a sermon against 
the three vices of gluttony, gambling, and profanity. This sermon 

1 Chaucer Society, Originals and Analogues, 434. 


2 Germania, XXXVI, 51. + III, 308. 4 Germania, XXXVII, 219. 


5 Although the story has not been found in any mediaeval sermon or story-book. 
See Clouston, Originals and Analogues, 417. 


* Cf. also vs. 426. 
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2 Watter Morris Hart 


finished, he took up, once more, his tale, but with his company of 
young people now suddenly reduced to three revelers. Early one 
morning, these three, seated, as was their wont, in the tavern, heard 
the sound of a bell carried before a corpse. The body, they learned, 
was that of one of their old companions, slain by ‘a privee theef, 
men clepeth Deeth.” Immediately they determined, with many 
oaths, upon revenge, and, plighting their troth to live and die each 
for the others, they set out to slay Deeth, which that so many sleeth. 
At a stile not far from the tavern they met an old and poor man, 
who greeted them meekly. The proudest of the three revelers 
answered him roughly: 
What, carl, with sory grace! 

Why artow al forwrapped save thy face ? 

Why livestow so longe in so greet age? (vss. 717 ff.) 

The old man replied that no one would exchange youth for his 
age, and that death would not take his life. He reproved their 
lack of the courtesy due the aged, and begged leave to go his way. 
“Not,” cried the second gambler, “‘until you have told us of this 
false traitor Death.” 

Tel wher he is, or thou shalt it abye, 
By god, and by the holy sacrament! 


For soothly, thou art oon of his assent, 
To sleen us yonge folk, thou false theef! (vss. 756 ff.) 


The old man thereupon directed them to an oak standing in a grove 
near by. Thither they ran and there they found 


Of florins fyne of golde y-coyned rounde 
Wel ny an eighte busshels, as hem thoughte. (vss. 770 f.) 


The worst of the three revelers at once proposed that two of them 
should guard the treasure, while the third, chosen by lot, should run 
to the town and secretly fetch bread and wine. The lot fell upon 
the youngest. During his absence the others plotted to stab him 
on his return, in order to divide the gold into two, instead of into 
three, parts. He, meanwhile, permitted his imagination to dwell 
upon the beauty of the florins, and to draw a pleasant picture of the 
life that he could lead if all were his. Thereupon he went to an 
apothecary and asked for 
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‘*PARDONER’S TALE”’ AND “‘ Der Dot im Stock” 3 


Som poyson, that he mighte his rattes quelle; 

And eek ther was a polcat in his hawe, 

That, as he seyde, his capouns hadde y-slawe, 

And fayn he wolde wreke him, if he mighte, 

On vermin, that destroyed him by nighte. (vss. 854 ff.) 


Then he procured three large bottles, put the poison into two of 
them, and filled all three with wine. Upon his return his two com- 
panions slew him, as they had planned, drank of the poisoned wine, 
and died. 


But, certes, I suppose that Avicen 

Wroot never in no canon, ne in no fen, 

Mo wonder signes of empoisoning 

Than hadde thise wrecches two, er hir ending. (vss. 889 ff.) 


Nearly two hundred years later (August, 1555), Hans Sachs 
dramatized a similar tale for one of his Fastnachtspiele, Der Dot im 
Stock... An angel speaks the prologue, explaining that this is to be 
an ‘“‘erschrécklich peyspiel’”’ of how through covetousness three 
murderers slew one another. A hermit (Waldbruder) “‘get ein an 
einem stecklein, dregt ein paternoster, spricht: 


“Ich pin hewt lang im wald vmdreten, 
Mein degliche tagzeit zw petten, 

Wie ich das trieben hab vil jar. 

Von der welt abgeschieden gar 

Hab ich got dint in allen sachen 

Mit vasten, petten vnd mit wachen, 
Mit vil kestigung vnd hart liegen. 


Hab mich gleich miied im wald vmbgangen. 


Da secz ich mich, ich merck gar wol: 

Dieser stock ist inwendig hol. 

Ich wil aufsten vnd schawen nein, 

Was darin mag verporgen sein. 

Da ligt ein schacz; pehiiet mich got! 

Warhaft steckt darinen der dot, 

Wan Salomon sagt, das reichtiimb 

Seim herren oft zv schaden kiimb.”’ (vss. 19 ff.) 


For a moment he is tempted, then flies from temptation. 


1 Ed. Goetze, in Werke von Hans Sachs, VI, 95 (‘‘Neudrucke deutscher Litteratur- 
werke,’’ Bde. 60-61). 
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Three murderers enter. Their conversation, strewn with oaths, 
reveals their way of life. They have had bad luck of late and have 
been hard pressed by the officers of the law. But the first, Dismas, 
declares that he fears nothing so long as his mother lives, for she is 
a magician and can keep him out of prison; and, as for the next 
world, there is, he declares, no heaven or hell, no god or devil; we 
all die like cattle. At this the third murderer, Jesmas, protests. 
He fears the law and thinks that they should leave that wood; and 
he fears the day of judgment and the life to come. Now they see 
the hermit running fearfully. Dismas proposes an attack; Jesmas 
protests on account of the old man’s manifest poverty. Barrabas, 
the second murderer, answers (here as elsewhere) these protests. 
Dismas speaks to the hermit: 


Alter, wan her? peschaide mich! 
Wariimb schawst so oft hintersich? (vss. 143 f.) 


He replies that he has seen death in the stump. Dismas answers 
that it is death for him. He begs for his life, but they strike him 
down, and he declares that God will avenge his death upon them. 
Dismas discovers the treasure in the sturap, “pey dawsent guelden 
rot.” He suggests that they draw lots to see who shall go to the 
town for bread and wine. The lot falls upon Jesmas. His con- 
science is troubled, and he fears the old man’s curse. As soon as 
he has gone, Dismas suggests killing him to prevent his betraying 
them. Barrabas agrees, and calls attention to the advantage of 
dividing the treasure into two, rather than three, parts. They 
swear to keep faith in one another, and go out to see if the hermit 
had not some gold about him. In their absence Jesmas returns. 
He explains to the audience that he has poisoned the wine, and 
affirms that it will be a good deed to rid the world of his two com- 
panions; moreover, the treasure will be his, and he can live happily 
—and piously—ever after. But Dismas and Barrabas now return, 
accuse him of informing, and declare that he must die. After his 
death they eat and drink, and make plans for the future. But 
suddenly, ‘‘Dismas . . . . grewft vnd reipt sein pruest vnd spricht: 


“O gsel, wie iiebel thiiet mir grawen 
Vnd thiiet mich gleich ein frost an stosen! 
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‘“‘Barrabas riiemfft sich auch vnd spricht: 


“‘Vnd mir auch; hab dir die franczosen! 
Wie wirt mir so eng vmb das hercz! 

Mein ganczer leib pidmet vor schmercz. 
Mich diinkt, es grewff mir nach dem leben. 


ee stet auff, get lancksam, spricht: 


‘*Wie sint mein schenkel mir so schwer! 
Kan nit mer auf den fiiesen sten! 
Mir wil geleich die sel ausgen. (vss. 288 ff.) 

“Er felt nider sam dot.” 

The angel speaks the epilogue to the effect that “Wan geicz ist 
ein wurczl aller siient,”’ as St. Paul says. 

Between Hans Sachs’s version and Chaucer’s certain points of 
resemblance will be apparent: 

1. The conception of the Hermit—old and weary, at least, in 
S., though, manifestly, not immortal, as in C. (In C.N.A.' he is 
‘un romito . .. . che era assai affaticato.’’) 

2. His treatment by the leader of the three—which does not, 
indeed, go beyond rough speaking in C. (In C.N.A. they accost 
him simply, ask him to show them where Death is, and call him a 
fool when they see the treasure.) 

3. The old man’s protest. (Not present, of course, in C.N.A.) 

4. The position of the treasure—in a hollow tree in S., under an 
oakinC. (In C.N.A. it is in “vna grandissima grotta.”’) 

5. The nature of the treasure—giilden in S., florins in C. (In 
C.N.A., it is “molto oro” simply.) 

6. The conception of the two groups of murderers as profane, 
blasphemous, and of an evil way of life. (In C.N.A. they are not 
characterized at all.) 

7. The conception of the characters of the three. In each case 
one is clearly the leader, the most wicked, the originator of the 
ideas. The second is neutral, easily led. The third, who goes to 
the village for bread and wine, is younger, perhaps less evil than his 
companions. In S. he protests against the leader’s blasphemy, 
against killing the hermit, has conscientious scruples and fears. 


1 L.e., in the story in the Cento Novelle Antiche, reprinted in Originals and Analogues, 
132 ff. 
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In C. he manifests his inexperience in overdoing his explanations to 
the apothecary. (In C.N.A. the characters are not differentiated.) 

8. The vows of brotherhood—in S., the two, after the departure 
of the third murderer; in C., all three revelers. (No vows in C.N.A.) 

9. They let chance decide who shall go to town—by dice in S., 
by lotin C. In both the youngest is chosen. (In C.N.A. the second 
murderer proposes the plan simply.) 

10. The order of the narrative—in both S. and C. the account 
of the third murderer’s plot follows the account of the plot of the 
other two. (This order is reversed in C.N.A.) 

11. The moral. The Angel’s “Wan geicz ist ein wurczl aller 
siient”’ is obviously a translation of the Pardoner’s text: ‘‘ Radix 
malorum est cupiditas.” (In C.N.A. this does not occur.) 

12. The two murderers’ dramatic account of their sufferings, in 
S., suggests C.’s reference to the “wonder signes of empoisoning”’ 
which “hadde thise wrecches two ere hir ending.” (In C.N.A. 
there is no reference to the nature of their sufferings.) 


Manifestly Sachs’s and Chaucer’s versions are much more closely 
related to one another than is either to their nearest common rela- 
tive, the version in the Cento Novelle Antiche. It is no part of the 
present purpose to make once more the comparisons with the other 
versions. For these the reader is referred to Clouston’s article! 
and to Professor Canby’s.? 

Water Morris Hart 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Originals and Analogues, 129 ff., 415 ff., 544 ff. 


2 **Some Comments on the Sources of Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale,"’ Modern Philology, 
II, 477 ff. 











THE SONG OF DEOR 


I 


One of the most striking characteristics of early Germanic poetry 
is its fondness for the didactic mood. Wise saws and modern instances 
poke their solemn visages into all kinds of verse in a way very annoy- 
ing to readers at the present day. The epic tranquillity of Beowulf 
is thus interrupted; the dramatic intensity of many of the Eddic 
lays suffers for a similar reason, and the Anglo-Saxon lyric poems, 
which are among the finest survivals of “the long Gothic night,” 
are honeycombed with hortatory digressions. In the Wanderer 
there is certainly a great deal of moralizing, the Seafarer sails straight 
into the doldrums of didacticism, while the piece with which we 
here have to deal, the Song of Deor, is a veritable Consolatio Philo- 
sophiae of minstrelsy. That stoic courage in the face of misfortune 
which was so prominent a trait of our Germanic ancestors is here 
strikingly illustrated by the endurance of great heroes and heroines 
of song and story, and by an apparently intimate revelation of the 
poet’s own troubles and moral victory. Many qualities make the 
piece noteworthy—its stanzaic structure and refrain, its allusions 
to heroic saga, its interesting suggestion of minstrel life, its charm 
and simplicity of expression. It stands quite alone, indeed, among 
Anglo-Saxon lyrics, with its singing quality, and its complete sub- 
ordination to a single theme. But this theme is not, as is usually 
stated, the misfortunes of Deor; it is rather the message of hope 
which the singer utters—‘‘Oid troubles have passed, and present 
ones may!” 

It is with the purpose of clearing up certain misconceptions in 
regard to this piece that the following article has been written. The 
poem is full of obscurities. In particular, the third strophe, which 
cites the experiences of “Hild,” or ‘ Maethhild,” and a mysterious 
“Geat,” has never been satisfactorily explained. Although the 
minstrel thinks a bare reference sufficient, and remarks, confiden- 
tially, that the business is familiar, we know little more about these 
figures than scholars did sixty years ago, when Thorpe first pub- 
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lished his edition of the Exeter Book. Furthermore, the passage 
which has generally been thought a Christian interpolation, as 
well as the name Deor itself and the information which the min- 
strel gives about his fortunes at the court of the Heodenings, much 
needs elucidation. Of still greater importance is the interpretation 
of the poem as a whole, in regard to which there is much variety of 
opinion. Even Professor Gummere, in his admirable volume of 
translations from Anglo-Saxon poetry,! appears to have been un- 
decided on some points, and to have erred in others, as when he 
states it as “(probable that Deor must pass for a definite man,” and 
interprets the third stanza as a reference to “Odila.” A care- 
ful examination of the poem will, I think, reveal that it deals 
with an imaginary situation, worked up at a later time, the “‘auto- 
biographical” evidence at the end really proving that the piece is 
not autobiographical at all. 

Unfortunately, all these perplexing questions cannot be definitively 
settled. The text is frequently corrupt, and allusions are too vague 
to make certain identification possible. The more such difficulties 
are studied, the less ready one is to dogmatize about them. But 
there are many matters which may, I think, be put in a much clearer 
light. A review of the whole poem, with certain suggestions not 
hitherto made, will at least give a better understanding of the obscuri- 
ties of the text, and provide an introduction to the probable solution 
of the larger problems. 

II 

“Wayland learned bitterly banishment’s ways,” begins the 
singer. ‘‘Nithhad forged fetters on his limbs; his companions were 
Care and Longing.”” However— 

‘ bees oferéode; Pisses swi meg! 

The misfortunes of Beadohild, of Hild (or, as some have thought, 
of Maethhild), of Dietrich of Bern, and of the peoples oppressed by 
Eormanric are passed in review. After each strophe the same refrain 
recurs, forming a sort of leitmotiv for the whole piece. The fifteen 
lines following, which close the poem, introduce a passage of different 
character, and give a brief account of troubles which the present 
singer has himself had in the past. These lines must be quoted in full. 

1 The Oldest English Epic (New York, 1909). 
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Sited sorgcearig, sxlum bidzled, 
on sefan sweorced; sylfum Pinced, 
30 betsy endeléas earfoda del. 


Meg Ponne gePencan, bet geond Pas woruld 
witig dryhten wendeb geneahhe 
eorle monegum, 4re gescéawad, 
wislicne bl@d, sumum wéana del. 
35 DPetic bi mé sylfum _ secgan wille 
Pet ic hwile wes Heodeninga scop, 
dryhtne dyre: mé wes Déor noma. 
Ahte ic fela wintra folgad tilne, 
holdne hlaford, oP Pet Heorrenda ni, 
40 léodcreftigmonn, londryht gebah, 
Pet mé eorla hléo zr gesealde. 
Pees ofer6ode, Pisses swi meg!! 

Before discussing the interpretation of the poem as a whole, it is 
necessary to understand clearly the significance of its haunting 
refrain. Professor. Gummere’s rendering, which is virtually the 
same as Thorpe’s, gives it in each case a personal application to the 
singer and his troubles. After the Wayland strophe, 

That he surmounted; so this may I! 
After the strophe mentioning the victims of Eormanric, 

That they surmounted: so this may I! 
Professor Brandl, in a recent analysis, says, ‘‘Deor vergleicht nun 
sein Leid mit dem verschiedener Sagenhelden und -heldinnen.’’”? 
Mr. Stopford Brooke,’ Professor Charlton Lewis,‘ and others indi- 
cate a similar conception of the situation in their renderings. Pos- 
sibly this may be right, but it should be noted that mag is not in 
the first person, but the third. To translate hisses swi meg “so this 
may I!” really gives a false idea of the construction, as is evident 
when the phrase is taken in connection with the first half-line. The 
use of the genitive Pas with oferéode indicates that the verb is 
impersonal, while ofergan in the active sense is followed by the 
accusative; cf. Beow., 1409, 2960; Andreas, 820, 826, 862, and the 


1 Grein-Wiilker, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie, I, 280. I have changed the 
punctuation in some cases, and added the marks of quantity. 

2 Paul’s Grundriss (2d ed.), II, 975. 

3 History of Early English Literature (New York, 1892), 6. 

4 Cook and Tinker, Translations from Old English Poetry, 58. 
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examples in the Bosworth-Toller lexicon. The line Pat Ses cyne- 
rices ofercumen were, “that the kingdom should be overcome,” in 
this very poem forms an interesting parallel. It should be remem- 
bered, then, that mag in the second half-line is in the third person, 
continuing this construction, with ofergan understood, and not in the 
first person, as the rendering “‘so this may I!” suggests. Perhaps 
the simplest rendering in English would be “‘That passed over; this 
likewise may!” Brandl’s translation, ‘das ging voriiber; dieses 
(gehe voriiber) wie es kann,” requires a more elaborate ellipsis, and 
I venture to think is not so much in accord with Anglo-Saxon idiom. 
But what does “this” refer to? That the singer is not drawing a 
parallel between the various exempla and his own ill-luck at the 
court of the Heodenings is sufficiently shown by the fact that after 
citing his own experiences he repeats the refrain, just as he did after 
each of the historical instances preceding. The /isses of the refrain, 
then, cannot stand for the misfortunes of the singer, unless he is 
referring to other and more present woes than those at the court 
of the Heodenings. 

It will be observed that in each instance in which the refrain is 
used, the /es points to the calamity which has just been alluded 
to—the maiming of Wayland, the shame of Beadohild, and so forth. 
Similarly, in 1.42 the Pes must refer to the troubles of Deor among 
the Heodenings. To translate the last refrain of all “He has his day, 
he overcame,” as Professor Lewis does, or “That he surmounted, 
so this may I!” as Professor Gummere does, or to say, as Professor 
Brandl has, “diese alle, und auch Deors Rivale, iiberwanden ihr Leid, 
nur Deor muss ungetréstet bleiben,” is to read into the poem a mean- 
ing which is directly contrary to the sense. Professor Gummere has 
evidently felt the weakness of this rendering, for he questions, in a 
note to this line, who the “he” may be, and suggests that the refrain 
may perhaps be a kind of echo. This is highly unsatisfactory. The 
natural reply to Professor Brandl is that there is no mention of more 
than one rival, namely Heorrenda, and no indication that he had 
anything to surmount; quite the reverse, indeed, since he got the 
place which had once been Deor’s own. 

Thorpe’s rendering of this final refrain is, “that I surmounted; 


1 Cf. also Shipley, The Genitive Case in Anglo-Sazon Poetry (Baltimore, 1903), 18, 50. 
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so may I this!” That is to say, present woes to the singer, which 
are not further particularized, are contrasted with the troubles at 
the Heodening court. Ten Brink favors a similar interpretation.' 
This may be correct, and at least it makes sense, but there is no 
direct evidence to prove it. The whole piece seems most easily 
interpreted as a general poem of consolation, applicable to anyone 
in present trouble. Rieger, in an inconspicuous note in an article 
dealing with another subject, made a suggestion to this effect,? and 
Professor Gummere himself seems to have considered this a possible 
solution to the difficulties of the closing lines. This view of the 
poem as a whole is confirmed by more careful examination. 

Lines 28-34, which form the beginning of the passage quoted above, 
are generally regarded as spurious. Brandl remarks, ‘Sie passen 
durchaus nicht in die Komposition herein, gehéren zu den sicher- 
sten Interpolationen, die man in ags. Poesie aufdecken kann, 
waren aber vielleicht der Anlass, dass ein so privates Gelegenheits- 
gedicht aufgezeichnet und gerettet wurde.’* Obviously, however, 
the way to interpret the poem is not to excise whatever is disturbing 
to modern taste, or to preconceived ideas of the situation which it 
sets forth, but to seek for a reasonable explanation on the basis of 
the text as it stands. And is it so certain that all this is an inter- 
polation? The Christian coloring, which affects only the last four 
lines, does not seem a sufficient reason for sacrificing the passage, 
any more than if the lines occurred in Beowulf. The futility of 
attempting to separate Christian and heathen conceptions in that 
poem is now well recognized, Professor Brandl having been one of 
the foremost to adopt that view.‘ It is possible, of course, that 
ll. 31-34 may be a later insertion, made to give the whole a religious 
turn. They are awkward in syntax, and muddy in thought, and 
their philosophy is not quite that of the refrain, although not con- 
trary to it. But such reproaches do not hold for ll. 28-30, and there 
seems to be no reason to find them at variance with the rest of the 
piece. They enter somewhat abruptly; possibly something may have 
been lost at this point. Wiilker notes that the poem is “jedenfalls 


1 History of English Literature (New York, 1889; transl. by Kennedy), 61. 
2 Zeitschrift fir deutsche Philologie, VII, 30. 3 Loc. cit. 


4 “Wer die unheidnischen Elemente aus dem Beowulf Epos volistindig entfernen will, 
muss es umdichten.’’—Paul's Grundriss, II, 1003. 
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uns nur liickenhaft iiberliefert.” It is undeniably in bad shape, and 
copied by an unintelligent scribe. 

The irregularity of the strophic structure need not disturb us, 
and the efforts of critics to establish a uniform number of lines in 
each strophe may safely be disregarded. The strophes here seem 
to be of native origin, and not imitated from the Scandinavian. 
There are no signs of the characteristic Norse types, such as the 
ljédshdttr, which appears in the so-called First Riddle of Cynewulf, 
nor any evidences of Scandinavian idiom such as appear in that 
poem.? The presence of strophes in West-Germanic verse, while 
unusual, does not necessarily indicate that foreign influences have 
been at work. There is so little lyrical poetry in Anglo-Saxon that 
it is dangerous to draw sweeping conclusions. Much of this verse 
has undoubtedly been lost. Probably the metrical structure of 
Deor’s lay indicates that stanzaic lyrical poetry with refrain, which 
there is every reason to suppose was a heritage of the Anglo-Saxon 
folk, had affected more conscious and artistic productions. The 
earlier strophic verse was in all likelihood irregular. Sievers notes® 
that even in northern poetry regularity of structure first developed 
in artistic rather than in popular productions, and he further points 
out a similar situation in Old High German. There is really no 
necessity of assuming that the Anglo-Saxons must have reduced 
all their stanzas to one pattern, in occasionally making use of this 
form in the midst of writing prevailingly stichic. 

Whether interpolated or not, the lines which strike us at first as an 
interruption of the lyric sweep of the whole are seen to be really quite 
in accord with its structure, making plainer its message. When one 
is overwhelmed with sorrow and discouragement, let him remember 
‘how many have suffered and overcome, Wayland, Beadohild, Hild, 
Theodric, the Goths—even the singer himself has had his woes at 
the court of the Heodenings. But old troubles have passed, and 
present ones may! The “this” of the refrain refers, then, to the 


1 Grundriss der angelsdchsischen Litteratur, 334. 

2Cf. Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XVII, 250 ff. 
I thought it possible that Deor had been affected by Scandinavian verse and was inclined 
to minimize the probable extent of strophic poetry in England. A private letter from 
Professor W. P. Ker has done much to clear up my ideas on this matter. 


3 Aligermanische Metrik (1893), 19. 
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present trouble which a Sorrowful Person—possibly, but not neces- 
sarily, Deor himself—is now enduring. The gloomy mood expressed 
in the lines 


Sited sorgcearig, slum bidzled, 
on swefan sweorced; sylfum Pinced, 
baet sy endeléas earfoda del, 


is thoroughly characteristic of the group of lyrical poems to which 
the Song of Deor belongs, whether the person referred to as “sitting 
full of sorrow” is Deor himself, or merely any dejected person who 
meditates, like the Wanderer, on the misfortunes of this earthly 
life. But while the Wanderer conjures up rather barren gnomic 
commonplaces—W ita sceal gePyldig, and the like—Deor’s philosophy 
is cheerful and practical, ““Old troubles have passed, and present 
ones may!” 

_ The whole poem, then, is not a complaint, but a consolation. It 
is personal and lyric in so far as the singer cites his own experiences 
to enforce his moral. There is no way of telling that he may not 
have had present woes of his own in mind when he says Pisses swd 
meg! but there is nothing to indicate it, and ll. 28 ff. are certainly 
general rather than personal. This interpretation of the piece is 
confirmed by an examination of the “autobiographical” passage, 
ll. 35 ff., which, when closely analyzed, shows that Deor is really 
a literary lay-figure—a very lifelike one, indeed, but an imaginary 
creation, none the less. This passage will be clearer if the puzzling 
“‘Maethhild” stanza is first disposed of. To this, then, we may now 
direct our attention. 


III 


We het mxd Hilde monge gefrugnon: 

wurdon grundléase Géates frige, 

het him séo sorglufu slp ealne bindm. 
Dees oferéode, Pisses swi meg!! 

The text in the Exeter Book reads jet med hilde. With the 
exception of Grein (in the Bibliothek der ags. Poesie and in Pfeiffer’s 
Germania, X), the editors and critics have generally made the two 
syllables into a single proper name, M@dhilde. So Thorpe, Rieger, 


1 The Grein-Wiilker text, with the emendation ealne for ealle in 1. 16, and the indica- 
tions of quantity added. 
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Ettmiiller, Kemble, Kluge, Klaeber,! and others. But this lady 
“‘Maethhild” has never been identified nor the whole passage satis- 
factorily explained on this basis. The scribe wrote med hilde as 
two separate words, which affords some evidence that they are to 
be interpreted as such, although the MSS sometimes divide proper 
names, and the present scribe was a stupid fellow.2, Moreover, the 
syntax is awkward and unusual, if permissible. Sat Meadhilde 
cannot, of course, mean “illam Mathildam,” and such a transla- 
tion as Thorpe’s ‘‘that of Methhilde we many have heard,” besides 
doing violence to Anglo-Saxon idiom, makes an awkward transition 
to what follows. This was evidently felt by Rieger, who read be 
Medhilde, and assumed the loss of a line after 14. In view of these 
considerations, it is certainly better, if possible, to keep the reading 
of the MS, which, as we shall see, will involve no conjectural emen- 
dations.’ 

Grein proposed a translation in his Sprachschatz which has had 
considerable acceptance. He read m@d Hilde, and suggested that 
the line might allude to the violation of Odila, the wife of Sifeca, 
as related in the Thidrekssaga.*| med he interpreted as “violatio,” 
connecting it with ON meida, “violare,” a very plausible idea. 
But his view of the passage suffers from the obvious defect that the 
name is not Odila, but Hild. Dr. J. H. Tupper thought that “the 
explanation would be accepted at once but for the difficulty of account- 
ing for the name Hild instead of Odila.” This defect he attempted 


1 For Klaeber’s discussion, see Anglia Beiblatt, XVII, 283. 


2? Compare the confusion which he has made in the first line—Weland himbe wurman 
wreces cunnade. Wiilker’s reading seems to be the best, be warnum wreces, ‘‘W. for 
himself through hardships had experience of exile.’ Whatever is done with himbe 
wurman, wreces cunnade makes a perfect half-line, with complete sense. 


. #1 am greatly indebted to the Reverend Chancellor Edmunds, of Exeter Cathedral, 
who has examined the passage in the Codex, and made a tracing as proof of the complete 
separation of the words meé and hilde, and informed me that they ‘‘are written with 
the usual space between them.”’ For a full list of editorial conjectures I refer the reader 
to the Grein-Wiilker Bibliothek, I, 279. It will be noted that the name ‘‘ Mebdhilde”’ 
is unusual in Anglo-Saxon, to say the least, no occurrence of it (save the conjecture for 
this poem) being listed in Searle’s Onomasticon Saronicum. 

*‘*Nehmen wir Hild einfach als Name der Gemahlin des Sifeca (Sifka), die in der 
altn. Thidrekssaga Odila heiszt, so stimmt unsere Stelle véllig zur Erzilung jener Saga, 
und pet med Hilde ist die Schindung der. Hild (Odila) durch Eormanrich; um diese 
Schmach an Eormanrich zu richen, verrith Sifka nicht nur dessen Séhne, sondern reizt 
ihn auch durch falschen Rat, seinem Blutsfreund Thidrek nach dem Leben zu stellen, 
der aber mit den Seinem entflieht: auf diese Flucht beziehen sich die Worte wurdon 
grundléase Géates frige, heimatlos wurden die Gothenmannen.’’—Grein, Sprachschatz, 
sub med. 
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to remove by assuming that the little-known name Odila had been 
supplanted by a more familiar one! One must agree with Pro- 
fessor Klaeber that this is an “optimistische Ansicht . . . . schwach 
begriindet.’’? 

Evidently, before this line can be cleared up, the remainder of 
the stanza must be carefully considered. Grein translated wurdon 
grundléase Géates frige “‘heimatlos wurden die Gothenmianner,” 
still further carrying out his interpretation of the line preceding. 
This view has been pretty generally accepted. Koegel renders the 
entire passage “‘Es wurden grundlos (landlos, heimatlos) die Goten- 
manner (Gedtes frige, die Edlen des Gaut) so dass ihnen die Sehn- 
sucht (das Heimweh) den Schlaf ganz benahm.’* Professor Gum- 
mere favors this rendering, and Professor Brandl, in his discussion 
of the lyric in Paul’s Grundriss,‘ paraphrases “‘ Die Gauten verloren 
ihren Heimatbesitz.” 

There seems to me little doubt that this is wrong, and that Pro- 
fessor Klaeber is right in favoring the earlier interpretation, and 
arguing for “die liebe des Geat war grenzenlos, so dass liebesqual 
(quilende liebe) ihm allen schlaf nahm.” He points out other 
occurrences of this motive in Germanic poetry, the locus classicus 
being the Skirnismdl. The Balder-Nanna passage in Saxo, the 
Hithinus-Hilde passage in Saxo, and the humorous Thrymskvida 
also afford illustrations. The principal difficulty with the other 
reading is in straining grundléas to mean “heimatlos.”’ The usual 
meaning of the word is “boundless,” “‘immense”; ef. examples in 
Bosworth-Toller’s Lexicon. No other instance of its meaning 
“‘homeless”’ exists, as far as I know. Grund regularly means “abyss,” 
“profundity”; ef. grundfiis, “bound for hell,’”’ where such an inter- 
pretation as Grein’s would make it mean equally well “bound for 
home!’’> 


1 Modern Language Notes (1895), 125 f. 


2 Anglia Beiblatt, loc. cit. It does not seem worth while to criticize this argument of 
Tupper's further here, especially since acceptance of his view would depend on the inter- 
pretation of the closing lines of the poem. See below, pp. 20 ff. 

3 Gesch. der deutschen Litt., I, 151. ‘II, 975. 

5 For detailed criticism, see Klaeber, loc. cit. Stopford Brooke, Hist. Early Eng. Lit., 
462, had already called attention to the parallel in the Skirnismdl. But there is no similar- 
ity beyond that in the love-motive. Frey is not Geat, and Gerd is not Hilde. Brooke's 
explanation “if Geat be derived from géotan, ‘to pour,’ it harmonizes with the character 
of Frey,”’ etc., will convince nobody. 
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To return once more to the preceding line, we now see an added 
reason for reading in it a feminine proper name, rather than some 
such word as meghilde or megdhilde, as Miillenhoff suggested. Since 
the “Maethhild” interpretation lacks any direct support, it 
seems best to assume that the true reading is the very common name 
Hilde. Grein’s translation of med as “violatio” has the merit of 
involving no alteration in the text, and receives a certain additional 
confirmation from the fact that the preceding exemplum has been 
that of a woman whose misfortune was of this character. The 
mention of Beadohild might well lead to another instance of dis- 
honor in love. In the corrupt state of the text, however, it is not 
possible to make a more definite statement than this. One might, 
for example, read /d megé Hilde. Leaving these uncertainties, let 
us look at the interpretation of the stanza as a whole. 

Surely the most familiar Hilde of Germanic story is that dis- 
tressed maiden whose name was in later times linked with that of 
Gudrun, and whose fortunes are related in the great Middle High 
German Kudrun. The earlier form of the story, in regard to which 
we get our chief testimony from northern sources, was surely known 
to the Anglo-Saxons. There are unmistakable references to the 
Hildesaga in one of the oldest portions of Widsith.! It is important 
to remember, however, that the Anglo-Saxon version represented 
by the passage in Widsith may well have been different from that 
in Deor, and that both of these probably varied from the story as 
we get it in Scandinavian monuments. This matter will be dis- 
cussed in detail a little later. I would first suggest that the key to 
the interpretation of the third stanza, and to the “experiences” of 
Deor, may lie in this tale. References to the Hilde-story have of 
course been frequently pointed out in the closing lines, but the con- 
clusions drawn from them seem to me to have missed the point. 
Professor Klaeber has seen a parallel to the love-motive of ll. 15-16 
in the version told by Saxo, but he apparently considered it of minor 
importance, ‘‘auch die heisse gegenseitige Liebe des Hithinus und 
der Hilda kénnte erwaihnt werden,” and he developed it no further.” 

1 Symons, Paul’s Grundriss, III, 713, says: ‘‘so steht in jedem Falle fest, dass die 


Sage von Hagen und Heden im 7. Jahrh. in England bekannt gewesen ist." He might 
safely have put it earlier. 


2 Since the above was written, I notice that Mr. Stopford Brooke has suggested that 
**there may have been a full stanza about Hild, and another about Geat, and that these 
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It is this point which I would elaborate in some detail. The story 
as related by Snorri in the “Skdldskaparmél” may first be examined. 


A king whose name was Hogni had a daughter named Hild. She was 
carried off in a plundering expedition by a king named Hedin, the son of 
Hjarrandi. Hogni had gone meanwhile to the meeting of the kings, but 
when he found out that his land had been devastated and his daughter 
stolen away, he fared forth with his men in pursuit of Hedin, and heard 
that he had sailed away to the north along the coast. When Hogni came 
to Norway, he learned that Hedin had sailed over the sea to the west. So 
Hogni pursued him all the way to the Orkney Isles, and when he reached the 
island of Haey, Hedin and his men were already there. 

Then Hild went out to meet her father, and offered him a necklace as a 
peace-offering in the name of Hedin, but she told him further that Hedin 
was ready for combat, and that Hogni need not look for mercy at his hands. 
Hogni answered his daughter rudely, and when she returned to Hedin, she 
told him that Hogni wished no compromise, and bade him prepare himself 
for battle. 

And this they did on both sides; they landed and drew up in battle 
array. Then Hedin called to Hogni, his kinsman, and proposed a com- 
promise, and much gold to boot. 

Then Hogni said, ‘‘Too late dost thou offer me this, if thou art desirous 
of a truce, for now have I drawn my sword Dainsleif, which was made by 
dwarfs, and causes the death of a man every time it is bared; never is a 
stroke given with it in vain, and the wound which it makes never heals.” 

Then Hedin answered, “‘ You may boast of your sword, but not yet of the 
victory; I call a sword good which serves its master well!” 

Then they began the combat which is called the Hjathning fight, and 
they kept it up all day; but at evening the kings returned to their ships. 
But Hild went at night to the battle-field, and raised up all the dead men 
by means of magic. And on the next day the kings went to the place of 
combat, and fought, and with them all those who had fallen on the previous 
day. 

So the fight was continued, one day after another, and all those that were 
slain, and all their weapons and shields which lay on the field, were turned 
to stone. But when day dawned, all the dead men stood up and fought, 
and all weapons were made new. It is said in lays, that the Hjathnings 
shall continue thus until the day of doom.! 


two persons are not connected at all, but have here got together by the loss of four or 
five lines. .... But this is a guess and no more."’ By the story of Hild he means “‘ the 
tale of Hogni and Hedinn, in which Hild, the daughter of Hogni, is basely ravished away 
by Hedinn,”’ etc. There is no evidence of a gap beyond the difficulty of interpretation. 
Mr. Brooke evidently attached little weight to this suggestion (Hist. Early Eng. Lit., 
462; cf. also Sandbach, Nibelungenlied and Gudrun (London, 1904], 188). 


1 “Skaldskaparmil,” Snorra Edda, cap. 57. 
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Such is the story as related by Snorri. It by no means repre- 
sents the earlier form of the story in its purity, but, as Symons! 
has noted, exhibits a confusion of two different motives, the carry- 
ing away of Hild and the fight between her husband and her father, 
and the waking of the dead and the everlasting combat. The 
second motive itself appears in an awkward and debased form.? 
There is no very striking parallel in Snorri’s account to the lines in 
Deor’s Lament, but the situation appears to be quite otherwise with 
the passages in Saxo which tell this story. It seems unnecessary to 
give Saxo’s version in full; the significant portions are these: 


Meanwhile Hedin, prince of a considerable tribe of the Norwegians, 
approached the fleet of Frode with a hundred and fifty vessels. Choosing 
twelve out of these, he proceeded to cruise nearer, signalling the approach 
of friends by a shield raised on the mast. He thus greatly augmented the 
forces of the king, and was received into this closest friendship. A mutual 
love afterwards arose between this man and Hilda, the daughter of Hogni, 
a chieftain of the Jutes, and a maiden of most eminent renown. For, 
though they had not yet seen one another, each had been kindled by the 
other’s glory. But when they had a chance of beholding one another, 
neither could look away; so steadfast was the love that made their eyes 
linger. 

Meanwhile, Frode distributed his soldiers through the towns, and care- 
fully gathered in the materials needed for the winter supplies; but even 
so he could not maintain his army, with its burden of expense: and plague 
fell upon him almost as great as the destruction that met the Huns. There- 
fore, to prevent the influx of foreigners, he sent a fleet to the Elbe to take 
care that nothing should cross; the admirals were Revil and Mevil. When 
the winter broke up, Hedin and Hogni resolved to make a raid together, for 
Hogni did not know that his partner was in love with his daughter. Now 
Hogni was of unusual stature, and stiff in temper; while Hedin was very 
comely, but short. Also, when Frode saw that the cost of keeping up his 
army grew daily harder to bear, he sent Roller to Norway, Olmar to Sweden, 
King Onef and Glomer, a rover captain, to the Orkneys for supplies, each 
with his own forces. Thirty kings followed Frode, and were his friends or 
vassals. But when Hun heard that Frode had sent away his forces he 
mustered another and a fresh army. But Hogni betrothed his daughter to 

1 Kudrun (Halle, 1883), 10. 

2 Cf. Jiriczek, Deutsche Heldensage (Leipzig, 1906), 187. 


* For convenience, I give the English translation of Elton (London, 1894) for the 
outline of the narrative. Although one might occasionally suggest a more felicitous 
rendering of certain expressions, it has seemed best to make no alterations. The Latin 
of the more important passages is given below. 
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Hedin, after they had sworn to one another that whichever of them should 
perish by the sword should be avenged by the other. 
(There follows a description of the ensuing campaigns.) 

Meantime certain slanderous tongues accused Hedin to Hogni of having 
tempted and defiled his daughter before the rites of betrothal; which was 
then accounted an enormous crime by all nations. So the credulous ears 
of Hogni drank in this lying report, and with his fleet he attacked Hedin 
who was collecting the king’s dues among the Slavs; there was an engage- 
ment, and Hogni was beaten, and went to Jutland. And thus the peace 
instituted by Frode was disturbed by intestine war, and natives were the 
first to disobey the king’s law. Frode, therefore, sent men to summon them 
both at once, and inquired closely what was the reason of theirfeud. When 
he had heard it, he gave judgment according to the terms of the law he had 
enacted; but when he saw that even this could not reconcile them (for the 
father obstinately demanded his daughter back), he decreed that the 
quarrel should be settled by the sword—it seemed the only remedy for 
ending the dispute. The fight began, and Hedin was grievously wounded; 
but when he began to lose blood and bodily strength, he received an unex- 
pected mercy from his enemy. For though Hogni had an easy chance of 
killing him, yet, pitying his youth and beauty, he constrained his cruelty 
to give way to clemency. And so, loth to cut off a stripling who was panting 
at his last gasp, he refrained his sword. For of old it was accounted shame- 
ful to deprive of his life one who was ungrown or a weakling; so closely 
did the antique bravery of champions take heed of all that could incline 
them to modesty. So Hedin, with the help of his men, was taken back to 
his ship, saved by the kindness of his foe. 

In the seventh year after, these same men began to fight on Hedin’s isle, 
and wounded each other so that they died. Hogni would have been lucky 
if he had shown severity rather than compassion to Hedin when he had once 
conquered him. They say that Hilda longed so ardently for her husband, 
that she is believed to have conjured up the spirits of the combatants by 
her spells in the night in order to renew the war.’ 


While there is much in the details of this account which points to 
a reworking in later days, and while even the connection of the epi- 
sode with the campaigns of Frode or Frotho IV cannot represent 
a very early form of the tale, it is by no means certain that some of 
the incidents are not indicative of a more archaic form of the story 
than that given by Snorri. According to Olrik,? the sources for 
this particular passage are Danish, not Icelandic-Norwegian. Which 
of the two peoples developed the material first is still a matter of 

1 Elton, Sazo Grammaticus, 195 ff. 

2 Aarbog for nord. Oldk. og Hist. (1892), 132. 
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dispute, and indeed is perhaps an insoluble question. But it is 
worth noting that in Saxo the two motives emphasized in Deor 
appear very plainly. First, the passionate love between Hedin 
and Hild, a thing rarely so strongly emphasized in heroic poetry, 
which has been noted as a parallel by Professor Klaeber. “At ubi 
mutue conspeccionis copia incidit, neuter obtutum ab altero remit- 
tere poterat; adeo pertinax amor oculos morabatur. ... . Ferunt 
Hildam tanta mariti cupiditate flagrasse, ut noctu interfectorum 
manes reintegrandi belli gracia carminibus excitasse credatur.’”! 
Second, the violation-motive: “‘Interea Hithinus apud Hoginum 
quorundam obtrectacione insimulatus est, quasi filiam eius ante 
sponsalium sacra stupri illecebris temerasset, quod tunc immane 
cunctis gentibus facinus habebatur.”? And this motive is of great 
importance, for it, and not the stealing of Hild, is made the cause 
of the combat in which the father and the lover engage. Panzer, 
in his study of the Hilde-Gudrun saga, contends that Saxo’s account 
stands nearer to the original form of the saga than has usually been 
thought the case.* Curiously enough, he emphasizes just these two 
points which we have observed in Deor. Both the love-motive and 
the violation-motive appear in certain mdrchen which Panzer believes 
closely related to the saga. Too much weight should not be attached 
to the first of these; love is likely to be fervid in fairy-tales. Pan- 
zer’s theory of the development of the story out of the Goldner- 
mdrchen has not met with universal acceptance, by any means, but 
even if his own elaborate hypothesis does not stand, the resemblances 
which he has shown in this mdrchen are worth notice, as perhaps 
affording additional evidence for the evolution of the saga. 

The question now arises, as to how ‘“‘Geat”’ fits into the story. 
The name has always been a source of perplexity. It appears to 
occur elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon only in the royal genealogies. Mr. 
Chadwick considers that “since the passage [in Deor] has a strong 
resemblance to what is said of Frey in Skirnismdl it is at least pos- 
sible that the divine ancestor of the kings is meant.’® This makes 

1 Saxo, ed. Holder, Strassburg (1886), 158 ff. 2 Ibid., 160. 

2 Cf. Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 318 ff. 


‘Cf. Haack, Zeugnisse zur altengl. Heldensage, Kieler diss., 1893, for a convenient 
summary of the genealogical material. 


5 Origin of the English Nation, Cambridge (Eng.), 1907, 271. 
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it necessary to assume that a passionate love such as was felt for a 
maiden by Frey or Balder is here attributed to the hero Geat. This 
Geat appears as a god in Florence of Worcester’s genealogical line, 
and also in Symeon of Durham’s, but these were obviously borrowed, 
as the identity of language proves, from a passage in Asser’s life of 
Alfred. In Asser’s account we read “qui fuit Geata, quem Getam 
iamdudum pagani pro deo venerabantur.” This seems to be due, 
however, to the misunderstanding of a passage in Sedulius, which 
follows in Asser’s text. The biographer of Alfred confused the 
Terentian slave Geta with the hero Geat.' It is therefore unsafe 
to make much of the divinity of this Geat, as Mr. Chadwick acknowl- 
edges,? although he somewhat incautiously speaks of him later as 
“the divine ancestor of the kings.” The hypothesis that we have 
here an Anglo-Saxon version of the Skirnismdl story rests solely on 
the love-longing-motive and on nothing else. 

It is possible that Geat may be not a personal but a tribal name, 
and that the line should be translated “‘The love of the Geat (i.e., 
Hedin) was so boundless,” etc. It is evident from the first line of 
this stanza that the poet considered the situation perfectly familiar 
to his hearers—‘‘many of us have heard of Hild,” is the way he puts 
it. Consequently there would be nothing strange in referring to 
her lover in this casual way, just as Beowulf is mentioned, when he 
finds favor in the eyes of Wealhtheow, 

bam wife ba word wél licodon, 
gilp-cwide Géates.® 

Several considerations must be borne in mind in judging of this 
hypothesis. In the first place, there is absolutely no uniformity 
in the localization of Hedin’s kingdom in the different versions of 
the story. Saxo and the Bravalla poem place it in Norway, the 
Danish Kununktallit in Denmark, the Sorlapdtt and the Gongu- 
hrélfssaga in “‘Serkland” or India—in the romantic antipodes. 
The Middle High German Kudrun exhibits the greatest confusion. 
Hetel is said to rule over ‘ Hegelingen,’”’ Denmark, Stiirmen, Diet- 
marschen, Friesland, Holstein, Livland, Ortland, and Wales. Wid- 
sith informs us that Heodena ruled the Glommas, a people who have 

1 Cf. Asser, ed. Stevenson (1904), 3, and note, p. 163. 


2 Op. cit., 270. * Li. 640-41. 
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never been identified, even conjecturally. Hagen-Hogni’s king- 
dom is placed in Denmark in the majority of the sources. Snorri 
merely says it was south of Norway and Saxo specifies it as Jutland. 
The Kudrun removes it to Ireland. Widsith calls Hagena’s people 
the Holmrygas, generally supposed to be the Ulmerigi of Jordanes 
at the mouth of the Vistula. The fight between Hedin and Hogni 
shifts from place to place in the different versions, being now in the 
Orkneys, now on the island of Riigen, now at the mouth of the 


Schelde, etc. 


It is plain that the scene of the action and the nation- 


ality of the actors were varied as the story was retold among differ- 


ent peoples.! 


In the second place it must be noted that there is no general 
agreement among scholars as to the origin and transmission of the 
material. Symons believes in a northern origin (ef. his preface to 
Kudrun, 21), but has since spoken less confidently (Paul’s Grund- 
riss, III, 713 f.), while still supporting the Scandinavian hypothesis. 
Panzer believes the northern material a secondary development.? 
Jiriezek rightly observes that decision in this matter is impossible.’ 
The early material is too scanty and the indications which it affords 
are too vague to permit of definite conclusions. 

We get little satisfaction, then, in the attempt to locate the per- 
sonages of the story in the version current among the Anglo-Saxons 
at the time of the composition of this lyric. It is worth while to 
examine the evidence in Widsith, although it must be repeated that 
the situation there does not, in all probability, hold for Deor. In 
the mnemonic list in the early part of Widsith we read: 


‘asére weold Créacum and Celic Finnum, 
Hagena Holm-Rygum and Heoden Glommum. 
Witta wéold Swefum, Wada Haelsingum, 
Meaca Myrgingum, Mearchealf Hundingum. 


The Ulmerigi of Jordanes, supposedly identical with the Holmrygas, 
appear to have been settled at the mouth of the Vistula, but they 


subsequently 


migrated elsewhere, ultimately reappearing as the 


Holmrygir in Norway. It would be necessary to know the date of 
this list in Widsith—it must be very old—in order to know where 


1 For details the reader is referred to Panzer, 101 ff., 431 ff. 


2 Pp. 434 ff. 


3P. 188. 
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the Holmrygas were conceived as dwelling, but it is generally thought 
at the present time that this memory-list' is old enough to put them 
in about the same region as Jordanes did. The coupling of the two 
names, with the mention of Wate in the next line, is a pretty clear 
indication that a saga-connection between them had become estab- 
lished. The poet of Deor, which must have been written much later 
than this passage, in all probability not on the Continent at all, as 
we shall see, may well have conceived these migratory peoples, if 
he had a clear idea of their position at all, in a very different situation 
from that set forth in Widsith. For the Glommas may well have 
been one of those many small migratory tribes which ultimately 
settled farther East in Scandinavia, their name having been lost 
as they were merged in other peoples, just as the Ulmerigi became, 
as time went on, a part of the Norwegians. May the Glommas 
have settled later in the Scandinavian peninsula? No conclusions 
can be drawn from the Helsingas, the people of Wate, even if we 
assume that their proximity to the Hilde-saga heroes in the passage 
in Widsith is significant, since there is no agreement among scholars 
as to their identification. No sound ethnological argument is 
possible here; the evidence is too meager.” 

Panzer thinks all indications point to Denmark as the real home 
of the saga. Whatever one may think of the elaborate arguments 
by which he supports this view, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
abduction by sea, which appears in all extant versions, may well 
have been located along the coast-lands of northern Europe, and 
have shifted according to the interests of the different peoples who 
developed it. If, as the majority of the sources suggest, the king- 
dom of Hagen was located somewhere in Danish territory, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the domain of Hedin might have been 
put by the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the composition of this poem 
in the southern Scandinavian territory opposite, and a situation 
similar to the relation of the Geats and the Danes in Beowulf created. 
As regards the vexed question of the location of the Geats, which is 
not of great importance in the present discussion, one may almost 


1‘*Uralte versus memoriales"’ (ten Brink). 


2 For a fuller analysis of Widsith, cf. Modern Philology, IV, 329 ff. With this should 
be compared the discussions by Bremer, Paul's Grundriss, III, and Schiitte, Oldsagn om 
Godtjod (Copenhagen, 1907). 
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consider the Fahlbeck-Bugge hypothesis definitively disproved by 
the recent monograph by Schiick.! 

That this third stanza deals with the Hilde-saga is rendered still 
more probable by the closing lines, in which the poet proclaims 
himself to have been minstrel of the Heodenings, or the people of 
Hedin. However we are to explain this, it is natural to suppose that 
he might have drawn one of his exempla from the famous story con- 
nected with this name. It is important to observe, however, that 
the interpretation of the passage at the end of the poem is in no wise 
dependent upon the third stanza. Whatever one may think of 
the meaning of the stanza we have just been discussing, he can 
approach the significance of the poem as a whole as a separate prob- 
lem, though one which will be illuminated by a thorough under- 
standing of the separate sections. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge, no one can dogmatize about “Hild” and “‘Geat’”’—the passage 
is too brief, too corrupt, and too allusive. 


IV 

We now return to the question how far the experiences of Deor 
as a court minstrel are to be accepted as genuine autobiography. 
Some justification for treating the word Deor as a proper name may 
first be in order. The half-line mé wes Déor noma has for various 
reasons given critics pause. 

Panzer asks,?> “Warum Déor? Und wes; also nur in jener 
Stellung hiess er so, aus der Heorrenda ihn verdringte, und dieser 
iibernahm wohl auch den Namen Déor.’’ Panzer’s further discus- 
sion gives the impression of having been written to fit a theory, 
and need not be considered here. There is no intimation whatever 
that Heorrenda succeeded to the name Deor. The preterit wes 
is used, since that was the name which the singer bore among the 
Heodenings. Nicknames were commonly given to skalds; when 
one first attached himself to the service of a northern potentate he 
was likely to find himself renamed. In the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason, 
for example, a minstrel named Hallfred comes to king Olaf, and 
the following conversation ensues: 


1 Upsala Universitets Arsskrift (1907), Prog. 2. 

2 Op. cit., 311. 

+I use the translation of Morris and MagniGsson, Heimskringla, I, 338 (cap. xc). 
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“From all that is told me,” said the king, “‘thou art neither so wise nor 
so meek but it seemeth like enough to me that thou mayest do some deed or 
other which I may in no wise put up with.”’ 

“Slay me then,” said Hallfred. 


The king said: ‘Thou art a Troublous-skald; but my man shalt thou 
be now.” 


Answereth Hallfred: ‘What wilt thou give me, king, for a name-gift, 
if I am to be called Troublous-skald ?”’ 

So, too, King Hrolf Kraki renames H6tt, calling him Hjalti, in the 
Hrélfssaga Kraka. 

Rieger remarks,” ‘Ich kann mich nicht entschliessen, nach Grein 
‘Deor’s Klage’ zu citieren. B.m. wyrd. 42 heisst es von dem gehang- 
ten bid him wearg (so Ettmiiller einleuchtend fiir werig des mscr.) 
noma: dem entsprechend heisst mé waes déor noma nichts anders als 
‘ich wurde teuer gennant.’ ” 

We may dismiss Rieger’s interpretation immediately, since déor 
does not mean “carus, dilectus,” the word for which is déore or 
dyre, as in the first half of this line. Déor is here ultimately either 
the adjective ‘bold,’ as Miillenhoff suggested, or it is the noun 
déor, ‘‘the deer,”’ “the wild animal.” It is quite as likely to be the 
latter. In either case it is to be treated as a proper name. Scan- 
dinavian singers were often given animal names, “the he-goat” 
(Bjérn bukkr), “the calf” (Hvannar-Kadlfr); cf. the Skjaldefortegnelse 
in J6énsson’s Oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie. In the 
first of these cases, the real meaning of the name Bjérn, “the bear,” 
has been so far forgotten that the man can receive a second name as 
little congruous with it as “the calf.’ In one case, a skald was 
actually named Helge dyr or dyrr (J6nsson, p. 478). A similar 
ambiguity in meaning exists here as in the word déor. Whether 
the Anglo-Saxon singer’s appellation meant “the deer” or “the 
brave one,” then, it is hard to say. Just what Rieger meant by 
“ich wurde teuer genannt”’ is not plain; he did not explain further. 
Apparently he considered the adjective not as a name, but a 
complimentary epithet frequently applied. It is really impossible to 
limit it thus, since proper names in Germanic were to a great extent 
merely crystallized epithets. A criminal might be known as Ead- 
weard wearh, Edward Outlaw, in which the second word had come 


1 Cap. xxiii. 2 Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, VII, 30. 
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to be a part of the man’s name, as in the phrase quoted by Rieger 
from the Fates of Men. In the present instance, even if déor is to 
be taken as ultimately the word “brave,” I see no reason for not 
capitalizing it, and printing it as a proper name, as much as such 
names as Grim or Frod.! 

The elucidation of this line throws no particular light upon the 
autobiographical question. Deor was a name which a singer might 
very well hold, as the Scandinavian parallel shows. It might have 
been borne by a real man, or have been given to a fictitious character. 
For the solution of the main question in hand, we must look farther. 

“The sons of Hedin,” says Professor Gummere, ‘‘are shadowy 
folk.” As far as their ethnography is concerned, this is true, but 
the implications connected with their name are definite enough. 
An Anglo-Saxon, we may be sure, on hearing of the Heodeningas 
would connect them with the Heoden or Hedin whom we have just 
been considering as the hero of the Hilde-saga. This is confirmed 
by the mention of Heorrenda, who is, almost beyond a doubt, an 
earlier incarnation of the singer Horant of Kudrun. Crities are 
practically agreed as to this.2 That Heorrenda was a famous singer 
is borne out by the mention of a Hjarranda-hlj60 in the Herraudssaga 
ok Bosa.2 That Hedin’s father in Snorri’s version of the story is 
named Hjarrandi introduces the perplexing question whether he has 
any relation to the singer, and if so, how the confusion in names 
arose. Panzer’s elaborate theory> that Heorrenda and Heoden 


1Cf. Searle, Onomasticon. 


2 Notice that Symons’ views have somewhat altered; cf. his preface to Kudrun 
(1883), p. 5, and Paul's Grundriss, III, 713 f.: ‘‘ Die Sangeskunst in der Sage, wenn nicht 
von jeher, so doch bereits sehr friih an Herrando haftete."’ ‘‘Es ist eine anerkannte 
Tatsache, dass dieser Heorrenda [i.e., in Deor] der Horand unserer Kudrun ist.’’—Detter 
und Heinzel, PBB, XVIII, 552. See also Jiriczek, Deutsche Heldensage, 199; ten 
Brink, History English Lit., transl. Kennedy, I, p. 60. 

3 Ed. Jiriczek, Strassburg, 1893, 46. 

4Cf. Symons’ discussion, Grundriss, loc. cit., with Meyer's, PBB, XVI, 523. Meyer 
says, ‘‘Fiir mich folgt weiter nichts aus der Stelle, als dass es einst einen beriihmten 
Sanger Heorrenda-Hjarrandi gegeben habe—dessen Existenz schon durch die Erwihnung 
der Hjarrandahlj65 . .. . erwiesen ist—und zwar am Hofe der Heodeningen. ... . 
Heorrenda ist doch nichts anders als Deor, ein fremder Singer. Die Uebereinstimmung 
des Namens mit dem vom Hedins Vater kann zufillig sein.’’ Sandbach, Nibelungenlied 
and Kudrun, p. 187, comments, ‘‘ Possibly the author of Deor’s Lament knew a form of the 
story in which Heorrenda played Horand’s réle without being a relative of his master; 
at the very least, he must have known some story in which Heorrenda, the singer of the 
Heodenings (Hegelings), was an important character.”’ 

5** Auch die Darstellung dieses ags. Zeugnisses erkliirt sich eben nur dann, wenn 
Horand und Hetel urspriinglich eine Person waren. Der sangeskundige Heorrenda, 
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were originally one and the same person will certainly not hold for 
the passage under discussion. It is hard to see how such a theory 
can be seriously maintained. These critical disputes do not really 
concern us here; the important thing to note is that Deor tells us 
he was once at the court of the people of the famous hero Hedin, 
and that he was supplanted in favor by Heorrenda, later celebrated 
for his minstrelsy in the Middle High German version of the Hilde- 
story under the name of Horant. 

Is it not perfectly clear that we are dealing with an imaginary 
situation, not with actual fact? Deor asserts himself to have been 
the favored minstrel of Heoden, a great figure of Germanic story, 
just as Widsith claimed Eormanric and Alboin and the rest as 
patrons. At the same time he makes it plain that the loss of his 
position was due to no less eminent a man than Heorrenda, cele- 
brated in saga for his gift of song. His tale seems very simple and 
circumstantial—consider the mention of the londryhi, for example, 
and the name that the Heodenings bestowed on him—but so do the 
details of Widsith’s narrative, such as the six hundred sceats on his 
arm-band. I have elsewhere! tried to show how easily one is misled 
by this kind of “evidence” in early poetry, particularly in con- 
nection with the supposed autobiographical element in Wéidsith, 
and to that criticism I must refer for a detailed discussion of this 
matter. Deor’s artless way of introducing his own case, moreover, 
is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon lyric when it deals with a purely 
imaginary situation. His phraseology itself recalls the Seafarer’s 
confidences. Deor says, Pet ic bi mé sylfum secgan wille; the Sea- 
farer, meg ic be mé sylfum sddgied wrecan. Does anyone suppose 
that the writer of The Seafarer must have been a mariner? Cer- 
tainly not; he is, like the Wanderer, an imaginary figure, vividly 
conceived and presented. In 7'he Wife’s Lament we have a strikingly 
realistic dramatic monologue, spoken, in all probability, by the 


der zugleich Heoden war, konnte in der alten Sage ebenso wohl Heodeninga cyning wie 
Heodeninga scop genannt werden, von letzterer Bezeichnung aber konnte die Umdeutung 
des ags. Gedichtes um so leichter ausgehen, als Heoden nach dem Berichte des Miirchens 
wie der Sage ja thatsiichlich (in dienender Stellung) an fremden Kénigshéfe seine Sanges- 
kunst ausiibt.'""—Panzer, p.311. How can Heorrenda be Heoden, succeeding to the privi- 
leges which he has himself conferred on the singer? If in the mdrchen the hero did sing 
at foreign courts, there is no indication of this here. Heis among his own people. But 
the whole theory is too preposterous to consider further. 
1 Modern Philology, IV, No. 2, 368 ff. 
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unfortunate heroine of the Offa-saga. So poignant is its pathos 
that one may almost mistake it for the actual outpouring of an 
anguished heart. But whatever one may think as to the story, he 
will hardly maintain that it was actually written by a lady who 
had suffered these experiences herself. 

So, then, there is really no more reason to read autobiographical 
significance into the Song of Deor than into My Last Duchess or 
Andrea del Sarto. If the personal history of the poet of those two 
dramatic monologues were not so well known, it might be possible 
to defend an argument that he had once murdered his wife or found 
her lacking in the sympathy due from a spouse to a man of artistic 
temperament. And, in the same way, one may say that the poet 
who created Deor was a slighted minstrel. But the tale which he 
tells is as clearly in the region of the imagination as are the narra- 
tives of the two Browning soliloquizers. That the little story 
creates the impression of reality is the best evidence of its artistry— 
no bungling poet could have written it. Deor is indeed “artis- 
tically an individual,” but not “a definite man who tells us as a 
matter of the witness-box his own emotion and thought.” There is 
no evidence that the events of the Hilde-saga are other than the 
creation of fable. It is not certain that the names are historical. 
There is not even the slight basis for making the piece a human 
document which the experiences of Widsith at the court of Alboin 
present. We are dealing with pure fancy, with an effort to secure 
interest in the fortunes of an imaginary bard by connecting him 
with a legendary prince whose court was famed for its minstrelsy. 

Nothing indicates, then, that the piece is of especial antiquity. 
It may well enough belong in the eighth century, where it appears 
to be safe to place the majority of the Anglo-Saxon lyrics. To 
assign to it a continental origin is to violate antecedent probability 
and argue for a case unsupported by tangible evidence. 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 
November, 1909 


Since the preceding discussion was written, Dr. Svet. Stefanovi¢ has 
suggested (Anglia, N.F., X XI, 397-402) a new solution of ll. 14-17. With 
his general interpretation of the stanza as a love-episode I am in hearty 
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agreement, and I think his explanation of |. 17 as “dass sie die kummer- 
{sorgen}volle liebe des schlafes ganz beraubte” more in accord with Anglo- 
Saxon idiom than the usual one. Moreover, it requires only one emenda- 
tion (slep to slepe) instead of two, and accords well with the interpretation 
of the passage suggested above, affording an even closer parallel, perhaps, 
to Saxo’s account of the passion of Hild for Hedin. But Dr. Stefanovic 
believes that the lines reveal an incestuous love of Woden, whom he equates 
with Geat, the well-known figure of the genealogies, for the Valkyrie Hilde, 
his daughter. This theory he supports as follows: “Am meisten wird diese 
annahme einer liebesverfolgung einer Walkyr durch Wodan (Geat) unterstiitzt 
durch eine parallele verfolgung der mit Hilde zusammen erwihnten Walkyre 
Thrydo durch ihren bésen vater (Thor), der in der ‘Vita Offae’ I wohl schon 
zu einem namenlosen kénige von York herabgesunken ist, dessen mythischen 
charakter ich aber durch mehrere analoge volksmirchen nachgewiesen habe. 
Der unter einer sorgenvollen liebe des gottes Geat—Wodan—leidenden 
Walkyre Hilde, entspricht hier die durch unkeusche liebe des vaters (Thor’s ?) 
verfolgte Thry5o0; diesem vater Thry5o’s enspricht in ‘Deor’ Geat—Wodan, 
der herrscher der Wallhall, 6fters auch vater der Walkyren genannt.”’ 

Several objections to this theory present themselves immediately. In 
the first place, the episode is entirely hypothetical; there is, so far as I am 
aware, no such account of an amour between Woden and Hilde, even if we 
accept the equation Geat = Woden without hesitation. In the second place, 
the “parallel pursuit” of Thrytho by Thor is also hypothetical. In the 
third place, such a story as that in the Offa-legend, in which a girl is tormented 
by the advances of an unnatural father, and ultimately flees from him, is 
hardly suggested by the line “dass sie die sorgenvolle liebe des schlafes 
ganz beraubte,” as this seems to indicate that she herself felt love in this 
immoral relationship, whereas she is represented as overcome by shame and 
horror, her refusal causing her to take refuge in flight or to be severely pun- 
ished—unless, indeed, we assume that the story in the Anglo-Saxon lyric 
differed in making the heroine guilty of returning the love of her father, in 
which case we are more up in the air than ever. It is worth noticing that 
Dr. Stefanovic goes back on his parallel, “Ich glaube nicht, dass die liebes- 
verfolgung in diesen beiden mythen analog war; vielmehr, dass sie schon in 
jener alten zeit von einander abweichende gestalten erhalten haben. Ueber 
blosse vermutungen kommt man da aber nicht weiter hinaus.’”’ In this 
last sentence Dr. Stefanovic has himself furnished the sharpest possible 
criticism of his own theory. 

W. W. L. 
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WHAT WE KNOW OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE! 


The last few years have witnessed the publication of a large 
number of books, articles, and monographs in whole or in part con- 
cerned with the Elizabethan stage. After years of neglect students 
seem pretty generally to have realized the importance of knowledge 
concerning the theatrical conditions in which Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries did their work. Though the permanent elements of 
their greatness may not indeed have depended upon the equipment 
and arrangement of their stage, the outward form and technic of 
their dramas unquestionably did. If all this recent study had 
resulted in nothing more than this increased appreciation of the 
Elizabethan dramatists as practical playwrights, it would by no 
means have been in vain. 

But it has achieved other results as well. On many points prac- 
tical unanimity has been arrived at. It is the purpose of this paper 
briefly to point out what is thus agreed upon, what is still in dispute, 
and what is the trend of recent opinion as manifested in the more 


1 The articles, monographs, etc., published since 1905, and referred to in this paper, 
as a rule simply by the name of the author, are as follows: 

Albright, Victor: The Shakespearean Stage. New York, 1909. 

Archer, William: ‘The Stage of Shakespeare,’’ London Tribune, August 10, 1907; 
“The Growth of the Playhouse,’’ London Tribune, August 17, 1907; ‘‘The Fortune 
Theatre,"’ London Tribune, October 12, 1907 (reprinted New Shakespeariana, October, 
1908; Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1908); ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ London Tribune 
December, 1907. My copy of this article is mislaid and I have been unable to dis- 
cover another or to find its exact date; ‘‘The Elizabethan Stage,’’ Quarterly Review, 
April, 1908. 

Baker, G. P.: The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. New York, 1907. 

Brandl, Alois: ‘‘A Review of Albright’s Shakespearean Stage,’’ Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
1910. 

Bradley, A. C.: ‘Shakespeare's Theatre and Audience,’’ 1902, in Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry, London, 1909. 

Brooke, C. F. Tucker: ‘‘The Shape of the Shakespearean Stage," [New York] Nation, 
December 15, 1910. 

Chambers, E. K.: ‘The Stage of the Globe,”’ Stratford on Avon Shakespeare, Vol. X, 
1907. 

Child, Harold: ‘The Elizabethan Theatre,’ chap. x, Vol. VI, Cambridge History of 
English Literature, 1910. 

Conrad, Hermann: ‘“‘ Bemerkungen zu W. J. Lawrence’s Aufsatz im 45 Jahrbuch, Title 
and Locality Boards,"’ Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1910. 

Corbin, John: “Shakespeare and the Plastic Stage,’’ Atlantic Monthly, March, 1906; 
“Poetry and the Pivot Stage,"’ New York Sun, September 23, 1906. 

Creizenach, W.: Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Vol. IV, Part I, Book VIII, Halle, 
1893-1909. 
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important studies of the last few years. I shall also, perhaps at more 
length than they deserve, consider the conclusions I advanced some 
years ago and the objections raised to them. I shall at this time 
present little new evidence or argument, but in general limit myself 
to summarizing the conclusions of others and to making clearer my 
own views where misunderstandings show them to have been obscure. 
Convenient subjects for this review are, first, as fundamental to any 
investigation, the Treatment of the Sources; second, the Construc- 
tion of the Stage; and third, the Principles of Stage Management. 


I 


Our chief sources of information besides such contemporary 
documents as Henslowe’s Diary and the contracts for theater build- 
ing, or such contemporary allusions as those in the Gul’s Horne-booke, 


“Elizabethan Stage Theories,"’ London Times, November 3, 1905; reprinted in Littell’s 
Living Age, December 2, 1905. 

“* First Folio’’ Shakespeare, editors, Charlotte Porter, Helen A. Clarke, 1907-. 

Helmholtz-Phelan, Anna Augusta: ‘Staging of the Court Drama to 1595,"’ Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, Vol. XXIV, 2; New Series, XVII, 2. 

Jusserand, J.J.: Literary History of the English People, Vol. III, 1910. 

Lawrence, W. J.: ‘‘Music in the Elizabethan Theatre,’ Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1908; 
“The Situation of the Lords’ Room," Englische Studien, 1908; ‘Title and Locality 
Boards on the Pre-Restoration Stage,’’ Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1909. 

Lee, Sidney: Introduction to the Facsimile Reprint of the First Folio of Shakespeare. 

Matthews, Brander: A Study of the Drama, Boston, 1910. 

Ménkemeyer, Paul: Prolegomena zu einer Darstellung der englischen Volksbiihne zur 
Elizabeth und Stuart Zeit nach den alten Biihnen-Anweisungen. Hanover and Leip- 
zig, 1905. 

Pollard, A. W.: Shakespeare's Folios and Quartos. London, 1909. 

Prélsz, Robert: Von den dltesten Drucken der Dramen Shakespeares. Leipzig, 1905. 

Reynolds, G. F.: ‘Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging,’’ Modern Philology, April, 
June, 1905; ‘Trees on the Stage of Shakespeare,"’ Modern Philology, October, 1907. 

Schelling, Felix E.: Elizabethan Drama. Boston and New York, 1908; The Elizabethan 
Playhouse, reprinted from Proc. Num. and Antig. Soc. of Philadelphia, 1908. 

Skemp, Arthur R.: ‘‘Some Characteristics of the English Stage before the Restoration,"’ 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1909. 

Stevenson, Henry Thew: Shakespeare's London. New York, 1905. 

“ Stopes, Mrs. C. C.: ‘Elizabethan Stage Scenery,"’ Fortnightly Review, June, 1907. 

Tolman, Albert H.: ‘Alternation in the Staging of Shakespeare's Plays,’’ Modern 
Philology, April, 1909. 

Walkley, A. B.: Drama and Life. London, 1907. 

Wallace, C. W.: Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars. University of Nebraska, 1908. 

Wegener, Richard: Bihneneinrichtung des Shakespeareschen Theaters nach den zeit- 
gendssischen Dramen. Halle, 1907. 

See also the following: 

Greg, W. W.: Henslowe’s Diary, London, 1904; Papers, 1908. 

Poel, William: ‘‘Shakespeare on the Stage in the Elizabethan Manner,"’ London Times, 
Literary Supplement, June 2, 1905. 

Mantzius, Karl: <A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times, transl. by 
Louise von Cossel; 5 vols., 1903-9. 

Wallace, C. W.: ‘‘Shakespeare in London," London Times, October 2 and 4, 1909, with 
replies by various persons in the next few issues and in the Athenaeum. 
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each of which must be individually interpreted and valued, are (1) 
the contemporary pictures, and (2) the plays themselves, especially 
their directions. Of the pictures those most valuable for our purpose 
are the four interiors known as the Swan, the “Red Bull,” the 
Roxana, and the Messallina' pictures. 

Five years ago the Swan picture was the most emphasized of 
these; but today this attitude has changed. The difficulty of finding 
in the Swan a place for the curtain, and its lack of three stage en- 
trances show that, however faithful to the playhouse it purports to 
represent, it could not have represented a typical theater.” 

Similarly Lawrence’s proof (Englische Studien, XXXIX, 404n) 
that the ‘Red Bull” picture* had really nothing to do with the Red 
Bull Theater, and Albright’s discussion of it (40-43) as a stage for 
the drolls have largely diminished its importance. 

As to the Roxana and Messallina pictures, both much alike, 
opinion is still at variance: Baker (x), and Wallace (8) call both 
academic stages; Albright (45) places the Roxana in this class, but 
considers the Messallina to represent perhaps the Red Bull stage;* 


1 As this Messallina picture has been republished by Arthur R. Skemp in the Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch for 1909 as a new find, the reader will pardon me for pointing out that 
this picture was first reprinted by me in 1905, and before that had been unknown to 
writers on the stage, except for a single line in Notes and Queries, 7th Series, VI, 221, 
where Wm. Rendle, after speaking of the picture on the Roxana title-page, added, ‘‘ Mes- 
sallina shows faintly nearly the same.’’ To this note later writers apparently had paid 
no attention. 

Note may here be made also of ‘‘an old wood cut’’ of considerable significance pro- 
vided it be authentic, which Frau Mentzel describes in Geschichte der Schauspielkunst in 
Frankfort, 38-39, as representing the stage of English comedians in Germany. The 
picture, according to Frau Mentzel, shows a stage divided by a curtain into a large open 
front stage and a smaller rear stage, somewhat raised, and reached by two steps. Two 
sign-boards are shown, on one of which is an illegible inscription; on the other ‘‘ A room 
in the house."’ Personal inquiry has failed to elicit any further information concerning 
this picture. 


2 For these objections to the Swan see especially W. J. Lawrence’s ‘‘ Some Character- 
istics of the Elizabethan and Stuart Stage,’’ Englische Studien, XXXII (1903), 36. See 
also Some Principles, I, 7-8. Child (292) regards the picture with more favor than do 
other recent writers because of its agreement with the details of the Swan mentioned in 
the Hope contract. 


3 In spite of Lawrence’s objections to this picture, first made some years ago—the 
reference given above is not to his first but to his fullest. discussion of it—Baker (47, 84), 
Wegener (19), and Skemp (102, 104) all use this as indeed a picture of the Red Bull 
Theater in its days as a practical playhouse. In 1905 I had myself, while ignorant of 
Lawrence's conclusions, pointed out that the picture could not possibly represent the 
Red Bull Theater in its original condition (Some Principles, I, 12—13, note). 

4 **Messallina was according to its title-page ‘ Acted with general applause divers times 


by the Company of his Majesties Revells’ who played, according to Fleay, at the Red 
Bull.”"—Albright, 44—45. 
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Wegener—he did not know of the Messallina picture—thinks (20) 
Roxana portrays a “Singspielhalle”; Skemp considers (102-3) the 
Roxana to represent a private theater, and the Messallina a public 
theater, probably the Fortune (115); Misses Porter and Clarke (see, 
for example, Antony and Cleopatra, 172) reconstruct the Globe in 
accordance with the Messallina print, while Brooke suggests that 
it may be largely fanciful. In reprinting these pictures I expressed 
no opinion because I saw no possibility of certainty. One may note, 
however, that the obviously permanent platforms of both hardly 
seem likely for academic stages; that the projecting rear stage of the 
Messallina picture is hardly possible in a public theater where spec- 
tators in the boxes, to say nothing of those in the yard, are supposed 
to have viewed the stage from three sides; and that both, since they 
are so nearly alike, may therefore, as Schelling (Elizabethan Playhouse, 
151) supposes, show private theaters. This seems to me especially 
likely of the Messallina picture. What more probable method of 
reconstruction could be adopted in turning a hall into a permanent 
theater, than thus to construct the rear stage as a projecting struc- 
ture? This is all pure conjecture of course, yet in spite of their late 
date of publication, and of this doubt as to exactly what each rep- 
resents, these two views, because they most nearly meet the de- 
mands of the directions even of early plays, seem to be the most 
authoritative pictures of the Elizabethan stage. 

As to the value of the stage directions as evidence there is some 
diversity of opinion. Child (298) finds them untrustworthy because 
of their doubtful authorship, and the difficulty of determining exactly 
what sort of playing place they apply to. Wallace (49) says, “It 
must not be expected however that any study of stage directions or 
* other internal evidence can ever be final in matters of stage history. 
Such a study at best can be but corroborative, never determinative 
of data, and may thus rightly serve to illuminate and enliven placid 
realities.” Baker (72) thinks the directions ‘‘make but a weak basis 
for argument. At best they are the hints of the writer to the experi- 
enced stage managers of the day, their short-hand correspondence, 
so to speak. To us, with our incomplete knowledge of the detailed 
conditions of the Elizabethan stage, they can convey but half truths.” 
The directions are indeed tantalizing, often misleading; a ground 
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plan or a precise contract might settle the construction of a particular 
theater, but no document could make us surer than we are concerning 
much of the stage equipment, and no document can ever settle the 
all-important question of stage management. While fully admitting 
the value of such finds as Wallace’s, we cannot disregard the direc- 
tions; no matter what documents are discovered, the directions will 
always remain our ultimate source of information with which every- 
thing else must accord, or, like the Swan picture, be discredited. 
They are among the most trustworthy sources of evidence we possess, 
and whatever the perplexity or difficulty they occasion, they must be 
carefully and scientifically studied. 

What that scientific study means is only now coming to be 
recognized. Stage directions, especially those of the Elizabethan 
plays, are, as sources, in a class by themselves. Perhaps the most 
important rule to follow in treating them is to be sure that one is 
studying them and not the guesses of modern editors. Not to speak 
of editions obviously inaccurate, even Dyce’s, the Globe, and 
Bullen’s, except in his accurate reprints, are almost valueless in this 
study. One must have the quartos and folios themselves, or some 
of the editions, fortunately now becoming more common, which 
recognize that changes of stage directions are as indefensible as 
changes of text. Even the modern division into acts and scenes 
with indications of more or less appropriate locations, is misleading 
and likely unconsciously to influence one’s conclusions. Any work 
based upon modern editions is by virtue of that fact alone open to 
serious question, and it is a pity that Ménkemeyer, Wegener, and 
Albright have not recognized this. 

But even when one has the Elizabethan directions he cannot 
cease his watchfulness. All early editions are not of equal value. 
Monkemeyer, Prélsz, and Pollard have all written interestingly on 
this subject; Albright’s neglect of it, in a study pretending to com- 
pleteness, seems inexplicable. Disregarding plays never intended 
for production, we may assign the quartos to three classes: those 
printed from transcripts made by scribes during the performances, 
usually for piratical publication; those printed from copies in use in 
the theater; and those made from the author’s manuscript unin- 
fluenced by the stage performance. Into the second of these 
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classes fall by far the largest number of plays, but examples of the 
others are not uncommon: All prints of any of these classes, it must 
also be noted, were intended for readers and were subject to more or 
less “‘editorial’’ modification. The less of this they received, how- 
ever, the better for our purpose, for the nearer they remain to the 
original performance. 

Perhaps most likely to be true to the stage representation are 
the quartos based on stenographic transcripts—Pericles seems a good 
example. They were, we may suppose, printed hurriedly without 
any particular “editing,” almost if not quite as taken down. Made 
primarily for readers, they are likely to omit such purely theatrical 
directions as those concerning the use of the curtain or the placing 
of properties (thus in Pericles two almost certain discoveries are quite 
unnoted in the directions). They describe rather the result (‘‘ Enter 
Pericles wet’’) than the means by which it is secured. Sometimes, 
in order to save time, the scribe condensed a few minutes of action 
and dialogue into a single descriptive direction (“‘Great shouts and 
all ery the Mean Knight”); sometimes he omitted parts of speeches 
or even whole scenes. Yet despite these characteristics such copies 
give, we may safely say, a fairly faithful picture of the theatrical 
effect of a performance at the date of their publication. 

Some quartos were printed from the author’s manuscript unin- 
fluenced by the stage manager. Such a play, as we learn from 
Dekker’s introduction, is The Whore of Babylon. The play was given 
at the Fortune but was printed without regard to the acted version. 
It shows certain curious traits; though it is in places very careless, 
with entrances and exits left in the greatest confusion, somewhat 
unusual directions are given with minuteness. It is not unlikely 
“that this represents fairly well the typical Elizabethan author’s 
manuscript, except that where the author was a member of the 
company these unusual directions may have been communicated by 
word of mouth. Of course also all authors did not submit their plays 
in the same condition. Ménkemeyer (63) finds the hand of the 
author in such directions as ‘‘ Enter Clifford wounded with an arrow 
in his neck,” [JJ Henry VI, II, 6, Q, which gives a bit of informa- 
tion obtainable not from the play itself but from its source, as also in 
those directions of the type “if possible it may be.”’ Such plays, 
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printed directly from the author’s manuscript, even if never pro- 
duced,' are of great value, for a practical dramatist would scarcely 
write a play intended for production which would make impossible 
demands upon the stage manager, and any omissions made in the 
play when acted would be rather in the way of “poetry” or “elo- 
quence” than of stage effect or action. This was probably true also 
of such plays as The Duchess of Malfi, the published form of which 
contains portions “that the length of the play would not beare in the 
Presentment,’ and of Sejanus, of which parts, Jonson says, were 
rewritten for publication. Such statements though perhaps dimin- 
ishing the value of the plays as evidence need not greatly discredit 
them. 

Most plays, however, belong to neither of these classes, but seem 
printed from playhouse versions more or less edited. One such play- 
house manuscript unchanged by the printer is Massinger’s Believe as 
You List, but it does not conform very well to the tests some editors 
have suggested for playhouse versions. Sidney Lee in the introduc- 
tion to the facsimile reprint of the First Folio (xix-xx) says the 
complete division of a play into acts and scenes, the indication of the 
“‘scene,’’ and the list of dramatis personae are “essential to a perfect 
playhouse transcript.”’ Believe as You List contains no list of dramatis 
personae nor any indication of the ‘‘scene”’ in the form of a direction, 
though it is divided into acts and in small part—though the divisions 
were canceled—into scenes. Pollard (72) notes, as some time ago did 
Furness, the imperative form of directions as indicating origin from 
a playhouse copy. One imperative direction, “Be ready: ye two 
merchants,” occurs in Believe as You List, but also one distinctively 


1 Percy's plays, of which I have made considerable use and to which various writers 
have objected, seem to me to belong to this class. Even if they never were produced, 
as Wallace asserts (49, n.; 131, n.) upon no authority and for no adequate reason, they 
certainly were intended for production and show familiarity with the customs of the 
stage. Some of them as plays are indeed sufficiently absurd, but they could not have 
varied widely from the established procedure,of the theaters which Percy had in mind, 
Paul's, or the other children’s theater, the Blackfriars. It is unthinkable that any man, 
much less the author of The Aphrodisial, would or could have devised the system of staging 
which Percy's plays so minutely illustrate. Indeed no reason appears for doubting their 
validity except that they completely invalidate the alternation theory (by showing that 
some properties—‘‘those that be outward'’—stood outside the curtain) and that they 
show sitting upon the stage was not confined to the Blackfriars, and thus upset Wallace's 
theory concerning that custom. Lawrence’s (Title-boards, 161) and Baker's (78) idea that 
though competent for Paul's, these plays cannot be used in considering the public theater 
is true enough as to the construction of the stage, but not, I think, as regards stage cus- 
toms, for which these plays are peculiarly illuminating. 
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descriptive direction, “The lute strikes and then the song.” There 
are no explanatory or informational directions, no indicated use of the 
curtain, and but one direction for business—‘‘ Offers to kiss her.” 
Most characteristic of all, however, are the numerous directions for 
properties; for example, ‘Table ready and six chairs set out.” A 
few properties certainly used in the play are not thus indicated but 
as a rule few such directions seem omitted. Such a copy is of the 
highest value, and its omissions are almost as significant as its 
provisions. That some properties are not thus arranged for is 
perhaps because of negligence, perhaps because the particular person 
of the playhouse whose copy we possess, “‘the bookholder,” the 
property man, or what not, had nothing to do with them. 

Several plays similar to Believe as You List exist in printed form 
—notably Beaumont and Fletcher’s Custom of the Country, Love’s 
Pilgrimage, The Spanish Curate, etc. They were printed practically 
without change, we may therefore conclude, from the playhouse ver- 
sions. Usually, however, when the plays were printed they were 
more or less “edited’’; sometimes, as in Jonson’s Folio, nearly every 
direction was removed and the play rendered theatrically almost 
unintelligible; sometimes, as in The Tempest, the editors attempted, 
as Pollard points out (125), to give fairly full directions, but literary 
and descriptive rather than technical and theatrical; sometimes less 
care was taken, and some directions were omitted, some made more 
or less descriptive, with information inserted for the reader, and some 
left in their playhouse form. The second quarto of Romeo and Juliet 
with its “Enter Will Kempe’”’ for ‘‘ Enter Servingman,” IV, 5, shows 
such editorial negligence. Other directions markedly theatrical 
which Pollard cites are “ Bed put forth,” J7 Henry VI, III, 2; “ Enter 
with the Asse head,”” Midsummer Night’s Dream, III, 1; “at one 
door . . . . at another” in a forest scene in the same play, to which 
may be added similar directions in street scenes and the like, where 
the doors represent the end of the street. Such editorial treatment, 
more or less thorough, may also have been visited upon plays pub- 
lished from private transcripts or the author’s MSS, so that all 
require practically the same treatment. Stage managers’ or promp- 
ters’ versions left unedited are of course of the greatest value; only 
upon the strongest grounds are additions to be made to them or 
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directions questioned; the more the “editing” the more the oppor- 
tunity for justly supplying directions or of doubting the material 
realization of those present, but the less also the dependence to be 
placed upon theories formed on such assumptions. It is right here 
that the greatest difficulty of our investigation lies. Practically 
every student begins his study of the plays with certain preconceived 
ideas based naturally enough upon modern stagecraft; he begins his 
work almost as certainly with plays more important from a literary 
point of view, the very plays which in their own day were most likely 
to be issued with editorial care. These plays as a rule omit directions 
for properties and perhaps those even for the curtain, thus offering 
the investigator admirable opportunity for assumption and surmise, 
but also, be it noted, affording no real proof of anything. Not these, 
but the plays printed just as they were given, even those “‘more or 
less crude anonymous plays” which Albright so conveniently neglects, 
are the ones which must be most carefully considered and satis- 
factorily explained if we would learn the truth concerning the 
Elizabethan stage. Following their guidance in our assumption in 
plays less completely furnished with directions,! we may hope to 
secure fairly reliable conclusions. 

Finally, not even all plays which faithfully represent per- 
formances can be used for all investigations. Neglect of this is one 
great cause of the vagueness in which the whole subject of the stage 
is even yet enveloped. The endeavor has continually been to discover 
the construction of the “‘typical’”’ Elizabethan theater, and evidence 
from all sorts of plays given at all sorts of dates and in all sorts of 
places has been accumulated in the vain hope that in this way sure 
results might be reached. When we remember that the public 
theaters were peculiar structures built specially for entertainments 
—some with removable stages, some with fixed ones; that the private 
theaters were halls permanently remodeled for theatrical purposes; 


1 Perhaps note should be made here that certain directions are not always to be 
interpreted as would at first appear. There is now pretty general agreement that “‘enter"’ 
may sometimes mean rather ‘discovered,"’ and that ‘‘discovered’’ usually refers to dis- 
closure by means of the stage curtain, though sometimes use of a bed curtain may be 
implied. Albright (143) asserts that ‘set out’’ “‘when referring to a regular setting 
signified the placing of properties on the inner stage behind closed curtains.’ Ménke. 
meyer (77) interprets the similar ‘‘ready'’ of the directions as referring to properties ‘‘in 
the wings"’ so to speak, at hand for immediate use. Perhaps the commoner meaning of 
“‘set out’’ is “placed before the audience.”’ 
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that at court plays were given in halls only temporarily arranged 
for the purpose, our natural conclusion can only be that the stages 
were probably unlike and a contrary opinion must be, not the begin- 
ning, but the end of our inquiry. Thus Baker (70), Wegener (7-22), 
Wallace (44), Chambers (354), Schelling (Elizabethan Playhouse, 150), 
Lawrence, and Skemp (in general treatment) emphasize, as also 
did I (Some Principles, I, 3, 23), the belief that the theaters did 
differ or might have differed in construction. Similarly, changes 
both in construction and management must have arisen, it would 
seem, in the sixty odd years between 1576 and 1642. Archer (Quar- 
terly, 446) is perhaps right in saying that there was ‘“‘a certain 
standardization of effect’’; Creizenach (419), admitting the possibility 
of difference, thinks all the theaters had alcove stages and bal- 
conies; but Albright’s assumption that all the theaters all the time 
had stages essentially alike is more than one can accept offhand. If 
we could be certain of this it would amazingly simplify our task by 
rendering unnecessary much preliminary work. But we cannot be 
certain of it until we prove it: it is the pinnacle, not the corner- 
stone of our investigation. That it may have been true in large 
particulars is not unlikely—the transfer of plays from one theater 
to another is evidence in that direction—but for certainty of result we 
must classify the extant plays on the basis of the different theaters 
where they were produced, and arranging them in approximately 
chronological order, consider all produced at one theater in a given 
period. Even late publication of a play presented at the theater in 
question may invalidate its evidence.! 

1 Only the “ First Folio” editors have as yet carried out to any length a study based on 
these principles, and to this owe largely the clearness and interest of their results. Ménke- 
meyer (38-57) discusses at some length what plays can with profit be considered as bear- 
ing on public theatrical conditions. 

Perhaps I may best note here a criticism of my own work. I did not in Some Prin- 
ciples of Elizabethan Staging follow the method here advocated and there advised, because 
of two reasons. It is impossible to assign plays before 1603, the downward limit of my 
study, to any definite theater with any certainty, because only a few years before had the 
companies become permanently settled. Moreover, I was primarily interested not in the 
construction or furnishing of the theaters but in principles of stage management, and 
these I felt then and still feel to have been true for all performances by professional com- 
panies in any given period, whether at the court, the public, or the private theaters. Any 
other view seemed to me impossible, since the audiences in part were composed of the 
same people, and were thus dominated by the same theatrical conventions. Thus all 
plays given by professional companies at any place would be competent evidence, cer- 


tainly not concerning the equipment or the construction of any theater, but on stage 
custom and convention. Other students however have not agreed with me, and I shall 
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II 

Whether the Elizabethan stages were in construction really alike 
or not, the folly of beginning one’s discussion with that assumption 
is apparent when one considers what differences might have existed 
and have been contended for. Everyone now agrees that the 
“typical” Elizabethan stage consisted of a platform, uncurtained! in 
front, open as well at the sides, carpeted, it is generally said, 
with rushes,? and surrounded with a railing;? a space behind 
this platform closed by a sliding curtain;* and a balcony with its own 
curtain and entrances. There were also a space below the stage 
reached by trap doors, the tiring-room,® machinery by which char- 
acters ascended to and descended from some place above,® and in 


in the future, not because I am convinced but in order that I may be convincing, distin- 
guish between plays given at court, at the public, and at the private theaters. How far 
this is from the present custom of investigators appears in Wegener's use (77) of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, a school play, to prove a feature of construction of the public stage. 


1 Until recently students have said little of the shape of this front stage, accepting 
both the square or rectangular platform of the Swan and the stage narrowing toward the 
front apparently shown in the Messallina and Roxana pictures. Brooke maintains that 
this narrowing may be only apparent, and criticizes Albright for accepting it as the typical 
form. He does not refer to Skemp, who (114-15) makes even more than does Albright of 
this narrowing form. As Brooke points out, the stage of the Fortune at least, and pre- 
sumably therefore that of the Globe, was square-cornered. 

Baker (84) and Corbin (380) both assert the use of front curtains in the modern 
sense at court performances, and I cannot see what is to prevent one from supposing them, 
for all we know to the contrary, in the private theaters. A stage in a hall is a different 
matter from one in a roofless building, and a projecting front stage would not only be less 
necessary there, but would take up space of the greatest value for the seating of specta- 
tors. I suggest this, not as something I believe to have been true, but to illustrate how 
really vague our knowledge is, in that though opposed to general belief it is a reasonable 
possibility. One should note also Lawrence's assertion that the front curtains at court 
were employed only at the beginning and at the end of the performance, changes of scene 
having been unconcealed from the audience (‘‘The Mounting of the Stuart Masques,”’ 
New York Dramatic Mirror, January 2, 1904). As for front curtains in a public theater, 
Skemp's long argument against them (106-110) appears at this late date rather unneces- 
sary, though Prélsz does (84-85) assert their use and Sidney Lee (Chambers, 355) is said 
to believe in them. 

? Child (303) finds in Wotton's mention of this matting in his account of the burning 
of the Globe a hint that it was unusual, and points out that it would interfere with the 
operation of the trap doors. 

* Schelling (Elizabethan Playhouse, 155) notes that the presence of this is not sup- 
ported by the Fortune contract. Perhaps it was one of the “other Contrivitions’’ 
unnamed, which were present in the Globe. 

4 Wegener (8) and Lawrence (Englische Studien, XXXII, 48) find no place for a 
curtain on the Swan stage; Skemp (113) denies its existence at the early Globe as well. 
Archer (The Fortune Theater, and Quarterly, 470) notes very plausibly that the curtained 
space was not boxed in, but presumably was almost if not entirely open at either side. 

5 Lawrence (Music, 50) shows that in the later Blackfriars the balcony was sometimes 
spoken of as the tiring-room. 

* Did the private theaters allow this? 
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some theaters at least, a ‘heavens’! or roof over part or all of the 
stage. 

Perhaps the most interesting suggestion of the last few years 
concerning the construction of the stage is that advanced by Corbin 
(Sun, 1906), independently, I imagine, by Archer (The Fortune 
Theater), accepted by Lawrence (Title-boards, 166), by Albright 
(frontispiece), by Schelling (Elizabethan Playhouse, 155), and adopted 
in the New Theater production of The Winter’s Tale. According to 
this opinion, the back wall of the stage, instead of being flat, raked 
forward at either end so that the doors and balcony ran obliquely 
to the spectator. This arrangement would allow characters entering 
oppositely to meet naturally or “to pass over the stage,” it helps to 


1 Prélsz, ignorant it would appear of the Hope contract, thinks the ‘‘ heavens" 
(62) to have been a hanging, probably blue, put across the stage above. 

The only contributions I attempted to this phase of the subject were to prove (1) 
that in spite of the general belief and the evidence of the pictures, the curtain, at least 
in some theaters, did not conceal the whole end of the stage, but instead of hiding the 
doors, hung between them; that (2) instead of the usually accepted two doors from the 
tiring-room to the front stage, there were, at least in the Red Bull, the Blackfriars, the 
Cockpit, and Paul's, certainly three such entrances, the third presumably being through 
the rear stage and curtains; and (3) that the curtain did not hide the balcony which had 
a curtain of its own. 

Few argue any longer that the curtain covered the whole end of the stage in all 
theaters, and oniy Tolman (5) bases any argument on such an arrangement. Skemp 
(112) and Jusserand (57) seem to treat all entrances as made through the curtain, Skemp 
splitting it into several sections, and Jusserand offering no solution for the numerous 
situations cited by me (‘‘discoveries’’ made to persons who have just entered) which 
with his arrangement of the stage become most unreal. That the alcove rear stage 
existed certainly seems true, therefore, but it has by no means been proved the only form. 
For arguments in favor of it see Lawrence, ‘‘A Forgotten Stage Convention,”’ Anglia, 
June, 1903; Some Principles, I, 13-24; Archer, The Fortune Theater; and Albright 
(54-58). Creizenach (424-425) prints interesting pictures of stages in Ghent and Ant- 
werp dating from 1539 and 1561 showing such an arrangement of doors and curtain. 

There has been no objection to my argument in favor of these three entrances (Some 
Principles, 1,7,note). Baker (80), however, goes to unwarranted extremes, and seeming 
to have forgotten that plays were not given in long continuous runs, and that these 
entrances were cut, not through canvas but through the structural framework of the 
stage, supposes the doors to have been placed now here and now there in any number as 
individual playwrights wished. 

I must here confess to negligence in having spoken of this third entrance as a door, 
as Lawrence notes (Title-boards, 163). Though I did not intend to give that impression 
I am not sure that it is so far wrong. I did suggest then that perhaps the front side 
of the rear stage might have been filled by a pair of doors as well as by the curtains 
(Some Principles, I, 20), and the same idea occurred to Wegener (77), who pierces the 
doors by windows, and to Baker (80), who would break them by smaller doors. Archer 
(Quarterly, 470) finds these doors to the rear stage plausible but sees great architectural 
difficulties in accepting them. Yet some such substantial protection would have been 
almost necessary in the public theaters and would have been convenient in the private 
theaters. During a play these doors could have been folded back out of the way, or, 
as hinted in at least a few plays, they may themselves have appeared in certain scenes. 
Students wishing to find suitable backgrounds for scenes on the front stage will note 
how well these doors would simulate house fronts or city gates. 
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explain a difficulty in the use of the balcony presently to be spoken 
of, it seems to agree with the development of the stage after the 
Restoration, and therefore, though hardly proved, may at least be 
tentatively accepted. 

The spaces directly before these doors—at either side of the 
projecting rear stage of the Messallina picture, or outside the shadow 
of the cover in the Swan—have recently claimed considerable atten- 
tion. The “First Folio” editors employ these side stages for asides, 
which thus cease to be such (Antony and Cleopatra, 176; Cymbeline, 
160, 194, 198; Othello, 238); to simulate places a little distance apart 
(Measure for Measure, 131; Antony and Cleopatra, 174); for conceal- 
ment and as a point of observation (Antony and Cleopatra, 174; 
Othello, 238) and for the “‘trees,”’ which they leave permanently upon 
the stage. Mdénkemeyer suggests (35) that for an actor to walk, after 
his entrance, down one of these side stages, not at once joining the 
action, would arouse suspense. But a projecting rear stage shut off 
by walls or side curtains, which would mark off these passages 
enough to separate them from the rest of the stage, seems impossible 
in a public theater, where spectators sat at three sides of the stage. 
Archer’s cogent argument against Brodmeier’s reconstruction of the 
stage with its projecting space enclosed on three sides (Quarterly, 
452-53) is equally applicable here. These side stages were therefore 
probably not particularly distinct from the rest of the stage, but as 
on any other stage, served sometimes for speeches and action more 
or less separated from what was going on in the center of the stage. 

The important questions of stage construction at present really 
in dispute concern the number of curtains, the relation of the curtain 
to the balcony, and the shape of the balcony. Present opinion on 
these I shall summarize in turn. 

Granting the existence of a balcony curtain and of bed curtains, 
which no one denies, must we admit of more than one stage curtain ? 
The plays speak indiscriminately, it would seem, of the curtain, 
the curtains, the arras, the traverse, but apparently mean by these 
various terms often the same thing. There is no absolutely unde- 
niable direction of which I am aware, calling first for one curtain to 
be drawn and then a second; at least none has been cited by previous 
writers. The “First Folio” editors, Corbin, Schelling, Skemp, 
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Chambers, and Wegener at the Globe (14), all content themselves 
with but one curtain below, and any argument for more rests not 
upon evidence but upon inference.! 

For curtains concealing a smaller space than did the stage 
curtains and placed behind them—inner curtains, we may call them 
—Albright (58-60) argues on the ground that in the scenes he cites 
(Merchant of Venice, II, 7—the discovery of the caskets—is a fair 
example) the space revealed is small. Moreover such scenes usually 
are located in a room and often employ properties. Since either cir- 
cumstance in Albright’s opinion requires the use of the rear stage 
and thus forbids the drawing of the main curtain for this discovery 
called for, there must have been a second curtain. But as it is per- 
fectly certain that all room scenes or scenes with properties were not 
performed on the rear stage, and since the main curtain when a small 
space was to be disclosed need have been drawn open only a short 
distance—elsewhere Albright himself makes this suggestion—his 
argument for a second curtain has very little force.* 

Assuming for the moment that the curtain so often alluded to 
in the directions hung from the lower edge of the balcony, we must 
consider the possibility of a curtain further to the front hiding the 
baleony and dividing the front stage into two parts—a traverse, to 
use Wegener’s phrase. He would place such a curtain on the Black- 
friars’ stage (18, 115); Baker would do so (83-96) in the theaters 
possessing a “heavens”; and Brandl (Jahrbuch, 1910) sees no other 
justification for pillars on the stage than as supports for this curtain. 
Schelling (Elizabethan Playhouse, 155) shows in his reconstruction 
a full-length curtain hanging at least a third of the distance down 
stage, but hiding only the middle of the balcony, which he extends 
on either side of this curtained space and provides with curtains of 
its own. Wegener thinks a traverse necessary to mark act endings, 
and admitting that it is never alluded to in the plays, explains this 


1 Wallace offers no evidence whatever for his generous allowance (48) to the Black- 
friars of ‘‘curtains of any required number placed at any required distance between the 
balcony and the front of the stage.” 


2 Inner curtains may have existed, but nobody has proved them nor shown their 
necessity. The rear stage may at times have been draped with arras, which, following 
the custom of Elizabethan houses, may have hung out a foot perhaps from the wall, and 
thus allowed opportunity for the concealment of persons, but it is hard to see how this 
or any other arrangement of inner curtains would provide for discoveries which would not 
be invisible to a large part of the audience. 
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by asserting that it was never drawn by an actor in character. 
Archer (Tribune, August 10) very justly calls this “‘an idle subtlety ”’; 
if stage managers found it necessary to mark act endings—a doubtful 
supposition—there were other possible ways of doing so, a flourish 
of trumpets for example, or the appearance of the theater servants 
to rearrange the stage. Baker’s argument for the traverse is based 
on the opinion that scenes acted in the space below the balcony and 
removed from the audience would be invisible to many of the specta- 
tors and inaudible to more. He adds (88), “‘The use of them [cur- 
tains ‘down stage’] makes possible a concealed placing of heavy 
properties, provides a larger stage for important dialogue, increases 
the movement of the play because one scene could be set while 
another was playing on the front stage, and was a very simple and 
obvious means to these important ends.”’ He admits (95) that such 
a front curtain might not indeed conceal the space behind it from 
all the audience, and might, because it hid the balcony, cause serious 
difficulty. The first objection he considers of little moment; the 
second could, he thinks, be removed, if I rightly understand him, by 
the use of a lower curtain. 

Lawrence,' however, urges that since the balcony was certainly 
used by spectators, any full-length curtain becomes impossible, and 
it requires little argument to show that a curtain low enough to leave 
the balcony visible to spectators in the yard or pit would be too low 
to conceal any appreciable part of the stage from the spectators in 
the galleries. Archer (Quarterly, 452-60) puts the case against the 
traverse with special force, noting especially the absence in Eliza- 
bethan drama of scenes ending in tableaux, which certainly would 
have arisen had the stage allowed them. A curtain anywhere on a 
projecting stage is an anomaly. When one remembers that there 
is not a single direct piece of evidence for this traverse on the public 
stage in the time of Shakespeare, and notes the usual reasons sub- 
mitted in proof of it, one can but feel doubtful of its existence. The 
only important reasons are simply that (1) since most or all properties 
were arranged on the curtained stage, and (2) since the stage under 

1 In “ The Situation of the Lords’ Room," Englische Studien (1908), 402-12, Lawrence 
shows that the Lords’ room was over the stage in the balcony, that before 1609 this 


position was abandoned by the gallants for a place upon the stage, or in the twelve-penny 
room next the stage—that marked orchestra by van Buchell in the Swan sketch. 
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the balcony would from its size and position be unsatisfactory for 
many of these scenes, some other curtained space must have existed. 
But since all propertied scenes were not played on a curtained space! 
the whole argument falls to the ground. As to the inadequacy of 
the rear stage, I can only emphasize what I said five years ago (Some 
Principles, I, 25) and what, so far as I have noted, has not been 
denied. In supposing that the rear stage was small and dark and 
that the actor upon it would be inaudible and invisible we are labor- 
ing, are we not, under the misleading influence of the Swan picture? 
A rear stage at the Swan, if such were possible, would have been 
separated from the audience by the long, narrow front stage, but the 
stage of the Fortune, to which the Globe was closely allied, was, as 
we are prone to forget, though indeed 27} feet deep, 43 feet broad. 
It was not narrow and deep but wide and comparatively shallow. 
Its rear stage may have been as much as 30 feet wide and even if 
it ran back to the outside wall of the frame, as all convenience would 
have forbidden, could have been but 12} feet deep. Even in the 
Roxana and Messallina pictures the curtained space seems at least 
12 feet wide and the front stage hardly deeper than that. Such a 
rear stage was not very obscure. On such a stage, with the natural 
spreading forward of the action to the front stage, every surely 
“discovered”’ scene of the Elizabethan drama could have been 
effectively performed; no curtained space in front of it is at all 
necessary or indeed imaginable. 

The relation of the curtain to the balcony, once this traverse is 
out of the way, is not difficult to determine. Child (301), the 
author of Elizabethan Stage Theories (551), Skemp for the usual 
theater (113), Archer (The Fortune Theater), Albright (frontispiece), 
Wegener for the Fortune and Globe (15), and the editors of the “ First 
Folio” Shakespeare, all agree that the curtain hung from the lower 
edge of the balcony. Wallace for the Blackfriars (plan, p. 50) and 
Ménkemeyer (74) conceal the balcony by the curtain, Schelling sup- 
poses the middle of the balcony concealed (171), and Baker (84), 
though supposing the traverse to have hung in front of the balcony, 


17, Honest Whore, a play given at the Fortune Theater in 1604, shows this in the 
clearest possible way. At least three ‘‘interiors’’ furnished with properties were, from 
the directions, surely given on the front stage. 
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supports the stage curtain from its lower edge. All of course would 
admit the existence of a special balcony curtain. 

Only one consideration points to the main stage curtain as 
hanging between the balcony and the audience—the scenes in which 
characters in the balcony watch others discovered below on the 
curtained stage. Albright, placing every located scene on the rear 
stage, runs into this difficulty with special frequency, but even if 
one does not agree with his assumption, one now and then meets 
this sort of situation. David and Bethsabe furnishes a clear example 
in Act I, 1, where as David sits above, the Prologue, drawing the 
curtain, reveals Bethsabe to him, bathing at a fountain below. 
Such scenes, in view of the probable shallowness of the rear stage 
and the perspective from which the greater part of the audience 
viewed them, would, I suggested (Some Principles, I, 11), be suf- 
ficiently real, even when the rear stage was directly below the balcony. 
Others have not been satisfied with this explanation. Dr. M. L. 
Spencer has privately suggested to me that perhaps the curtain was 
hung only a short distance in front of the balcony edge, from a 
projecting rod or wire, and finds some support for this in the Mes- 
sallina picture. Such an arrangement would have been seriously in 
the way, however, in plays where the ‘“‘ walls’”’ were ‘“‘scaled”’ or the 
balcony reached directly from the front stage. Creizenach (430-31) 
favors rather a projecting rear stage; Corbin (377), Lawrence 
(Lords’ Room, 407), Wegener (114), Albright (66), Archer (Quarterly, 
471) would place the upper stage observer in one of the boxes above 
the oblique stage doors. Wegener’s argument is based mainly on 
the curious scene in The Devil Is an Ass, II, 2, where Wittipoll 
courts Mrs. Fitzdottrel, “acted,” says the Folio, ‘‘at two windows as 
out of two contiguous buildings.”” Baker has the same suggestion 
for a somewhat similar situation in Two Murders in One (82). Skemp 
(122) sees nothing in Wegener’s argument, and suggests a curious 
and to me impossible arrangement of obliquely placed contiguous 
windows. I can see no reason why this particular scene could not 
have been presented in adjacent sections of any balcony like that 
pictured in the Swan sketch. As for the other scenes—those like 
David and Bethsabe, I, 1\—they are so adequately explained by the 
obliquely placed boxes, that even though these boxes are unprovable, 
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like the oblique doors which they accompany, and though as Child 
notes (302) they might make the management of the balcony curtains 
rather complicated, they may perhaps be accepted as parts of the 
“typical”’ stage. 

But another arrangement suggested by the Messallina picture 
and argued for by Skemp and Albright is not so easy to accept. To 
me, and I imagine to most, the horizontal line crossing the Messallina 
structure above the curtain represents merely a narrow finishing 
board placed at an angle to the main wall to protect (for the moment 
accepting either gentleman’s idea that this picture is that of a public 
stage) the rear stage from rain through the festoons of the curtain. 
Skemp however sees in it (103) “a platform of considerable breadth 
which could very well be used as an upper stage’’; and Albright says 
(66) (the italics are mine): ‘‘Messallina shows a small square cur- 
tain at the rear of the gallery which undoubtedly closes a window.” 
since Albright places most of the “‘window”’ scenes of the plays in 
the obliquely placed boxes over the doors, he has fewer difficulties to 
meet than Skemp, who, ignorant of this arrangement, as he seems 
to be of all contributions in English to the subject since Collier’s, 
must explain for himself how he would on his stage arrange such 
scenes as Volpone, III, 2; Blurt, Master Constable, 1V,1; Englishmen 
for My Money, IV, 2. In all of these scenes there is direct communi- 
cation between people in the window “above” and others on the 
stage below. Since this “shelf” appears only in the one picture, if 
indeed it appears there, and since it serves no real purpose—that 
pictorially it could better represent walls than could the windows 
behind it is an argument of little consequence—it is very unlikely 
that it formed any practical part of the “typical” theater. 

Other questions concerning parts of the stage need not long 
detain us: Wegener argues (55) for an oval-shaped rear stage at the 
Blackfriars to agree with the balcony as he conceives it, and to 
allow for spectators on the stage below, all of which Skemp opposes 
(117 ff.). Albright cites (74) illustrations of trapdoors in the front 
and the rear stage and in the balcony; Baker finds hints in Two 
Murders in One for visible stairs running directly from the lower to 
the upper stage (82); Wegener (83, 96) notes the existence of a 
window below, as well as the more commonly referred to one above. 
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His suggestion that the rear stage may have been a platform which 
could be rolled forward (58) is of course merely conjecture, but had 
independently occurred to Archer (Quarterly, 446, n.). It has also 
been surmised that the rear stage was elevated (Wegener, 73; Cham- 
bers, 360; Child, 301; Some Principles, I, 25), but no one has as yet 
proved or disproved it. 

All this discussion, indeed, concerning construction must be vague 
and undecisive so long as it deals with the “typical” theater. When 
we have said that some—unspecified—theater had an uncurtained 
stage, that in some other perhaps the doors and balcony were un- 
hidden by the curtain, etc., etc., we are still not in a position to 
explain how any specific play was staged. Not until all the plays 
produced at a given theater have been found to yield a construction 
consistent and harmonious will our conclusions have much weight. 
Conjecture must give place to certainty, and inference and assumption 
to definite examples. 


III 


Throughout the preceding discussion it must have been appar- 
ent that many reconstructions of the stage depend not so much upon 
the direct evidence of the plays as upon the point of view from which 
the plays are approached. Every investigator seems dominated by 
certain assumptions, sometimes apparently unconscious, and, one 
suspects, assumptions too which are sometimes ill founded. It is 
this which increases the importance of a study of the principles, the 
ideals, and the conventions of the Elizabethan stage. 

Recent investigations show two markedly different points of 
view of the stage of Shakespeare.! One group of students regards it 


1 Most writers leave the court out of the question, the only treatment of importance 
besides Reyher’s of the masques in Les masques anglais being that of Helmholtz-Phelan. 
Some students discriminate sharply between the procedure at different theaters. Such 
is the trend of Wegener's whole dissertation; such also is Lawrence’s opinion as shown 
for example in his article on Title-boards. At Paul's, he thinks, the multiple staging 
obtained, as it did at court (161); the public theaters attempted this but “finding the 
conjunctive properties inconvenient, began piecemeal to substitute inscribed locality 
boards for the cumbersome ‘scenic symbols’’’ (160). The Globe and the Blackfriars 
differed somewhat at least (170): ‘*‘ Broadly speaking then there were two fashions, that 
of the public theater, apparently based upon the conventionalism of the innyard, and that 
of the private theaters, where closer and closer approximation seems to have been made 
as time went on to the methods of the court’’ (170). Thus Lawrence favors in general 
the plastic, platform stage rather than the crudely modern idea. So also do Schelling 
(171 ff., especially 177-78), Child (299-302), and the author of Elizabethan Stage Theories. 
Tolman admits the existence of the simultaneous staging, but inclines toward the modern; 
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as essentially modern but crude and with many exceptions and incon- 
gruities; the other looks at it as essentially other than modern, but 
with some scenes arranged more or less on the principles of modern 
staging. The difference is more than accepting or rejecting the 
principles of alternation; that theory is only one manifestation of 
the modernizing spirit—the feeling that traverses or front curtains 
must have existed is another; the opposition to sceneboards a third. 
The real difference is one of mental attitude, and influences almost 
every opinion one may hold concerning the Elizabethan stage. 
Which view is correct can be determined in two ways: the one by 
examination of the plays, to discover which theory has the more 
scenes to its credit—a study in almost numerical proportion; the 
other by a careful consideration of the principles upon which each 
view is based to determine their validity. The former method I shall 
perhaps employ in a later paper, since it requires considerable space 
and since here I am attempting only to summarize and explain what 
has already been suggested; the second method, the study of prin- 
ciples, we may follow more briefly and with almost as convincing 
results. 

Of the two ways of regarding the stage the one presents it as 
intent, like our own, upon securing pictorial illusion. According to 
this theory the located and propertied scenes of the Elizabethan 
drama were all arranged behind the curtain, were then, as on a 
modern stage, “discovered,” and each played through consistently 
without change of imagined location. This demands a large cur- 
tained space, which in turn requires a traverse. The conception is 
so far entirely and unmistakably modern, admitting no more than 
does our own theater of departures from pictorial realism like the 

. 

the ‘‘ First Folio’’ editors, though supposing the ‘‘trees’’ to have stood permanently on 
the front stage, are careful to place all interior scenes on the rear stage (Antony and 
Cleopatra, I, 5; III, 11); Skemp declares against alternation (114); so does Archer with 
telling arguments (458-59); Chambers accepts it but thinks it imperfect (359); Albright 
is an out-and-out ‘‘modernist’’; Baker less insistently so. Creizenach, whose treatment 
of the stage and theater is the most comprehensive in plan since Malone’s and Collier's, 
thinks apparently the alternation staging not worth considering, and is clearly opposed 
to the modern point of view. 

So far discussion, if limited at all as to date, has centered about the years when 
Shakespeare was writing. Much of it however deals with a supposed ‘‘typical’’ pro- 
cedure true of plays in 1559 and 1642 alike. This seems to me even more liable to prove 
misleading than the ‘‘typical’’ playhouse. I shall here limit myself in statements of 


my own opinion to the plays dating before 1603, not denying, indeed assuming as probable, 
that changes and development came as the years passed by. 
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sceneboards or the use of symbolic properties. Since, however, the 
Elizabethan performance was by hypothesis continuous, two differ- 
ently set scenes could not occur in succession upon the rear stage. 
To allow for its rearrangement, therefore, unpropertied and unlocated 
scenes—the ‘‘streets’’ and ‘‘ public places” of the editors of yesterday 
—were specially arranged by dramatists for production on the front 
uncurtained stage, scenes in principle exactly identical with the 
modern ‘ 


” 


‘stop-gap”’ or “‘carpenter”’ scenes. But since in any play 
(except a morality dealing with abstractions) made for any kind of 
stage, a majority of the scenes are by the very story located more or 
less definitely somewhere, the rear stage by this theory becomes as 
frequently employed as the front stage—indeed even more fre- 
quently—and we have—though the open platform is not denied— 
essentially a modern picture stage.! 

Opposed to this theory of an essentially modern stage is another 
which looks upon the Elizabethan stage as essentially unmodern.? 


1 Each supporter of this theory has suggested slight modifications of it, especially as 
regards the tests for scenes played upon the rear stage. The older alternationists made 
the use of doors or balcony a sufficient test, but the general adoption of the alcove rear 
stage in removing many “‘clashes’’ has also diminished the number of supposed proofs and 
has made this usage a mark rather of the front stage. Baker (88) employs a curtain for 
the concealed placing of heavy properties; Albright (129) stages there all propertied or 
located scenes, except, it would appear, scenes in a street or before a city (104, plate 12, 
120); he also makes much of the fact, which I had previously noted (Some Principles, I, 
24), that rear stage scenes usually filled the whole stage. Tolman uses the rear stage to 
expedite the arrangement of somewhat elaborate settings (18), and the “ First Folio”’ 
editors place all interiors there, and by removing the curtains (by which I think they mean 
not the stage curtains, which are drawn back, but the hangings) employ it also to picture 
a house front or a city gate (Antony and Cleopatra, I, 5; ILI, xi; Coriolanus,1,3,4; Troilus 
and Cressida, IV, 3). 

2 It is difficult to suggest a name not misleading for this stage. I have called it a 
simultaneous stage only to find that this implied to certain readers a system of perma- 
nently placed properties, identical with that of mediaeval times. Incongruous emphasizes 
the modern attitude, sufficiently difficult to avoid without insisting upon it. Symbolic 
only partly expresses the idea, and reader's stage, while properly emphasizing the unlocated 
nature of the scene, implies to some persons that there was no real acting. Therefore 
perhaps the platform or plastic stage is least objectionable. The view of the Elizabethan 
stage as at least in part mediaeval was first suggested, I believe, by Brander Matthews in 
The Development of the Drama, 1903, who represented the stage, however, as a “‘ mere plat- 
form’’ (225) ‘‘with absolutely no scenery of any kind’’ (198) and who thought of the 
space behind the curtain simply as a dressing-room. His view thus has only a general 
relation to the present theory, which, so far as I am concerned, arose from the impos- 
sibility of fitting a large number of Elizabethan plays into the strait jacket of alternation, 
and from noting the methods of the early French theater. The theory was first treated 
at length in Part II of Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging, published by me in June, 
1905, but Mr. M. L. Spencer of Northwestern University had at the same time, as I have 
since learned, a dissertation with much the same conclusions nearly ready for publication, 
and Mr. John Corbin presented almost the same views, also arrived at quite independ- 
ently, in the Atlantic for March, 1906, ‘‘Shakespeare and the Plastic Stage.’’ That three 
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From this point of view the Elizabethan playwright and stage man- 
ager of Shakespeare’s day at least seem to have been most interested 
in getting their story told, clearly, to be sure, but with regard not so 
much to picturing the imagined location as to acting the story 
vigorously and expeditiously. ‘‘We may doubt” says Bradley (Oz- 
ford Lectures on Poetry, 388), ‘“‘whether except in regard to costume 
{and, one may interpolate, spectacular effects] they seriously attended 
to the pictorial effect of the drama at all.” It was pure drama, not 
yet united—shall we say subordinated—to pictorial art. The rear 
stage, in this view of Elizabethan drama, was employed with compara- 
tive infrequency, being used mainly to discover single characters in 
characteristic poses or actions; to begin a scene with a situation, 
thus accelerating the development of the plot; or to conceal elaborate 
or recurring set scenes, thus diminishing the labor of arranging the 
stage. Some of the properties were placed upon the front stage 
before the play began, some were brought in when required. Those 
put in place and left upon the stage were likely to be the larger and 
more cumbrous ones—the trees, the rocks, the thrones perhaps, or 
small unobtrusive ones used in successive scenes; those brought in 
were rather the chairs, beds, banquets, etc. This did not result in 
a cluttered or crowded stage; examination will show that in the usual 
play not more than one or two properties stood throughout the play 
upon the front stage. The properties on the front stage were not 
there to picture the scene, but rather to suggest it, or, more usually, 
because necessary to the action. The stage as a whole—of the rear 
stage I shall speak presently—did not attempt to picture the imagined 
students should separately and almost simultaneously have reached the same conclusions, 
especially conclusions so novel and revolutionary as regards the English stage, is important 
as showing the inherent probability and truth of the theory. Since then similar opinions 
have been expressed by Schelling, Lawrence, and Jusserand; by the editors of the “ First 
Folio’’ Shakespeare, who place “‘ trees'’ as a permanent property on the front stage; by 
Tolman, who inclines however to the alternation staging; by Wegener as in force at the 
Swan and Globe; and by Anna Augusta Helmholtz-Phelan in her interesting and careful 
article on the staging at court. Creizenach, who approaches the whole subject with the 
most searching historical investigation and the most adequate knowledge of continental 
drama, accepted this view without qualification (406-14; 435; 437-38). Corbin (Sun) 
suggests that the woodland scenery in The Midsummer Night’s Dream may have been set 
on the front stage while Bottom and his crew at the end of Act I were arranging for their 
comedy, and may have been removed at the end of Act IV during their scene there. 
This avoidance of the simultaneous setting, in view of Corbin’s general attitude, seems 
rather unnecessary. Such setting and clearing of the stage during the play is more than 


incongruous; it would have been inartistic and distracting to the audience even with 
Kempe as Bottom. 
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scene—it was simply a platform upon which the story of the play 
was acted. 

Which of these views is correct? Certainly the former is likely 
to seem the more reasonable and probable, but may not that be due 
to our experience only of a picture stage? As Corbin pointed out 
in his Atlantic article there is a plastic stage as well, with its own 
illusions quite as perfect as those of our own stage and perhaps in 
some ways more effective. ‘‘The Laocoén,” he aptly remarks, “‘is 
as truly illusive as Leonardo’s Last Supper.” The Greek stage, 
the mediaeval, the Spanish, the French to the time of Corneille, not 
to mention those of the Orient, were not picture stages. Only in 
the last few decades with the introduction of box scenes has a truly 
picture setting for a large number of the very common scenes been 
employed even upon the English stage. Indeed Walkley interest- 
ingly maintains (16) that the picture stage in England dates from 
1843 when “free trade in drama”’ allowed the erection of specifically 
dramatic playhouses. Thus the fact that the second theory demands 
a stage different from our own and apparently less realistic because 
less pictorial is no argument against but rather for it; it only makes 
it more difficult to understand.' 

Both theories are consistent in themselves and have been (in the 
opinion of their supporters) established from the plays. The second, 
however, takes the plays practically as they stand with few assumed 
or added directions; it explains every play without condemning any 
as incongruous, exceptional, or crude. The first, as its very basis, 
assumes that the directions are very incomplete: for the great 
majority of its rear stage scenes there is in the plays not a hint of 
the use of the curtains. This deficiency in the directions is variously 
explained: as a result of economy on the part of the printers; as 
due to the fact that certain scenes were conventionally staged in a 


1 It is rather remarkable, however, that even a modern audience can easily grasp the 
platform idea. In a recent school production—lI give the incident for what it is worth— 
the following experiment was tried. Beyond announcing on the program that no picture 
was attempted, and that the stage was to be regarded merely as a platform, nothing was 
said of the staging, and not over four or five in the audience were acquainted with the 
various theories of Elizabethan stage management. It was not an academic but an 
average modern audience. A hedge six feet long and four feet high stood in a room scene 
for over an hour, and yet as a large number of people said, when asked at the end of the 
performance, was quite unnoticed until moved forward for a garden scene. Accepting 
the platform idea the audience felt no incongruity. 
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certain way, and that the specific directions were therefore unneces- 
sary; as resulting from the presence of the author, who could thus 
explain to the company how each scene was to be given. It is 
curious, however, that few plays exist from the point of view of this 
theory complete in their directions. Certain plays indeed are, as I 
have already pointed out, more deficient in directions than others. 
Granted this, the theory which explains most easily the “‘unedited”’ 
prompters’ copies, the simple reprintings of the stage manuscripts, 
would seem the more likely to be true. Significantly it is these very 
plays on which the second theory is mainly founded, while the 
“‘modernists” deal most successfully with those plays in which the 
precise directions seem to have been edited away. The plays with 
as detailed directions as we have—Percy’s—perfectly agree with 
the theory of the platform stage, but are so incompatible with the 
picture stage that its upholders can only deny their validity. If 
directions must be assumed, should it not be on the basis of the 
unedited quartos rather than on that of modern imagination ? 

Quite as striking, however, as this wholesale assumption of 
directions is the insistence of the ‘‘modernists” upon the curtained 
space, despite the impossible conclusions this forces upon them. 
Given a divided stage, a front part close to the audience, and a rear 
farther removed, the former must certainly be most employed. The 
instinctive desire of the speaker to be near his audience, the advan- 
tages of sight and hearing would bring this about, even though the 
rear stage was otherwise satisfactory for acting purposes. The plays 
support this idea. Explicit directions for the use of the curtained 
space are comparatively rare, and the opinion of scholars is equally 
adverse to it.' Since the curtained space beneath the balcony is 
thus admittedly unsatisfactory, the “modernists,” insistent upon as 
complete pictorial illusion as possible, are forced into some explanation 
of how all the important scenes, according to their view, come to be 
set in the curtained space. Baker, for example, devises the traverse 
to hang farther down the stage, and plunges himself into all the diffi- 


1Skemp (114): ‘‘The use of the inner stage is purely incidental.’’ Wegener (40): 
*“*Die Hinterbiihne dagegen war, weil vom Dach beschattet, im Verhiltnis dunkel, auch 
bei guten Wetter."’ Baker (88): ‘‘The space under the balcony was a bad place for 
important scenes.” Albright (138): ‘‘The action was always carried down as near the 
audience as possible.’’ It should be noted that some of these opinions exaggerate the 
disadvantages of the rear stage. 
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culties which we have seen that occasions. Albright (137) has another 
solution. Once the properties were shown in the rear stage, ar- 
ranged after the most orderly of picture stage methods, they were, 
he says, moved out upon the front stage in the midst of the scene by 
the actors themselves. That properties were indeed sometimes 
moved about within the scene anybody will admit, but to make this 
at all an ordinary procedure is surely unreasonable. What is the 
use of all this shifting; why have a curtain at all if we must at once 
begin setting the scene; why not place the properties directly upon 
the front stage and be done with it? Arrangement between scenes 
would take less time and less interrupt the play. There must be 
some extraordinary justification for so unparalleled a custom. That 
justification is of course found in the belief that the Elizabethans 
were insistent upon pictorial illusion, and that only by this means 
could illusion be secured and at the same time opportunities for 
effective acting. 

But we know that the Elizabethans were not insistent upon 
pictorial illusion. There were upon their stage certain customs! quite 
opposed to it. These I have discussed at length in another place; 
now I can only refer to them (Some Principles, II, 5 ff.). Among 
these was the unlocated scene.? Another is the change of scenes 
before the eyes of the audience, occurring in two very common ways: 
one, illustrated in Romeo and Juliet, I, 4, 5; ‘‘They [Romeo and his 
friends supposed outside the house of Capulet] march about the 
stage, and Serving men come forth with their napkins”; when the 
scene is supposed to have changed to the interior of the house; the 
other occurring in Arden of Feversham (III, 6), when in thirty lines 
a journey of several miles is supposed to have taken place before us. 
In citing these instances I at first suggested that the former change 
might have been indicated by drawing a curtain. Now it seems to 
me less likely; if a curtain were employed, why in so precise a 
direction was its use not indicated, and why did the servants come 
forth—they might as easily have been discovered. No such explana- 
tion would suffice for the other instance, only one of a large number, 
which Albright conveniently ignores. The “First Folio”’ editors cite 

1Creizenach (406-14) discusses many of these with copious illustrations. 


2 Archer has an especially effective treatment of these scenes, Quarterly, 447. 
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several similar to this from Shakespeare under the name of scene 
shifting scenes (Antony and Cleopatra, 174-75). Sometimes, to con- 
tinue the unmodern features of the stage, it represented two widely 
separate places at the same time (the tents in Richard III, V, 3); 
sometimes it bore properties incongruous to each other (Parasitaster, 
IV, i). The use of sceneboards is another custom quite opposed to 
modern ideas,' as is also the admission of symbolic properties, and 
the ‘‘thrusting out” and bringing on of beds, etc. 

The existence of these customs is not generally denied and I 
shall not therefore discuss them at the length they deserve; upon the 
platform stage they are perfectly explicable; the ‘‘modernists”’ alone 
must call them exceptions, incongruities. But such exceptions go far 
toward disproving the rule; it is hard to conceive a picture stage 
admitting any such discordant elements without completely destroy- 
ing itself. Could the Elizabethan gentleman who sat on a stool under 
*‘ Africa” be greatly impressed by the pictorial illusion of the scene 
in “ Asia” being enacted before him; was the groundling, shading his 
eyes with his hand to keep out the sun during the moonlight courtship 
in Romeo and Juliet, disturbed by the presence of the trees upon the 
front stage perhaps, during the scene in Juliet’s bedroom? How 
could there be general pictorial illusion on a stage where a throne 
came creaking down from above in plain sight of the audience, where 
a bed was “thrust out,” two tents miles apart erected side by side, a 
tree? shown in a room scene, or a journey of several miles indicated 
by passing across the stage? These seem more than exceptions; on 
a picture stage they are impossible; neither can they be dismissed as 
“crudities”—they must be explained. 

On the supposition of a platform stage, these customs may be 
justified as natural survivals from the mediaeval multiple staging, 
but to question this explanation of their origin does not disprove 
them. Albright alone among students of the subject seems desirous 
of pressing modern ideas of propriety back even into mediaeval days. 

1 Briefly discussed by me (Some Principles, I, 20-21) and fully by Lawrence in an 
admirable article, Jahrbuch, 1909. See also Baker (76-80), who thinks them “by 1600 


quite unusual,”” and Wegener (122-25). Conrad’s ‘‘Bemerkungen,”’ Jahrbuch, 1910, 
adds little of importance to Lawrence's argument. 

2 Albright’s supposition that the tree in Parasitaster was off the stage is certainly 
wrong. The direction plainly says, ‘‘ Whilst the Act is playing Hercules and Tiberio 
enter: Tiberio climbs the tree, and is received above by Dulcimel,”’ etc. 
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To do so he is forced to assume not merely directions but whole stages 
as well. Even if he were completely successful in his contention, 
however, it would only slightly affect one’s view of the Elizabethan 
stage. The idea of it as a platform stage rests first of all on these 
customs already mentioned. Only their explanation could be 
affected by arguments concerning the staging in field or street, and 
then but slightly, for the real difficulty arises in the transition period 
from outdoor to indoor production. One may grant to Albright, if 
he insists, that in mediaeval days the spectator forgot he was in a 
church and for the moment imagined himself in Galilee or Nazareth 
or Jerusalem because there stood before him a symbolic manger or 
an isolated cross; one may suppose that the player on the Valen- 
ciennes stage was scrupulously careful to avoid getting in front of 
Hell” when he was supposed to be on the shores of “‘Galilee,”’ or 
before “ Heaven” when really at the ‘‘Temple,” for fear of disturbing 
the clear illusion in the spectator’s mind. One may even grant the 
quite unproved assumption that the circular plan of The Castle of 
Perseverence was the usual method of staging such moralities. All 
these, while scarcely true, one may for the moment admit. To say 
nothing of the fact that in every one of these cases there is the 
essential incongruity of presenting things far apart as close together, 
and that there seems to have been no attempt to use more than 
symbolic settings, the real difficulty remains. When plays came to 
be given in halls, when at court plays were given with various 
“‘houses”’ all upon the stage at once, it is not conceivable that the 
stage was imaginatively partitioned off into little sections, one for 
each throughout the play. Such a notion, which some have mis- 
understood me to imply, is as absurd as to suppose the ‘chaotic 
staging,” “the confusion of locality” that Albright seems to think I 
defend. There is nothing chaotic or confused about the tent scene 
in Richard III or the even more striking situation in The Three 
English Brothers where the stage for the moment simultaneously 
represents Persia, Spain, and England. The chaos and confusion lie 
simply in the mind of him who insists upon looking at such a scene 
from the point of view of the modern stage. Instead, should we not 
frankly admit that the stage as a whole was unlocalized, that it was 
merely the stage, while the unpictured imagined locality, made clear, 
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whenever the author saw fit, by textual allusion, by properties, or 
perhaps by signboards, was now here, now there, without necessarily 
any change of the stage setting ?! 

As for the other recent studies tending toward a modern point 
of view, Professor Baker’s interesting and stimulating chapter full of 


1] do not further discuss Albright’s The Shakespearian Stage. As asummary of opinion 
from the distinctly modern point of view it is convenient and fairly complete; though in 
allowing slight pauses even between scenes it surrenders the cardinal principle of alterna- 
tion and leaves for it little justification; its treatment of the pictures, except for the 
curious misunderstanding of the Messallina balcony, is the best yet published; its dis- 
cussion of the development of the Restoration stage is suggestive and valuable, but its 
main purpose to extend modern ideals of propriety not only into Elizabethan days but 
into the Middle Ages as well is certainly unsuccessful. 

Concerning the staging of the Scripture plays and Albright’'s theories of them I shall 
here say nothing; it is, I understand, fully discussed in a doctor's dissertation now in 
press by M. L. Spencer. As for the moralities which Albright accuses me of neglecting, 
I carefully read them all, but found in them nothing sufficiently definite to be of value. 
Albright makes a great show of treating them, and seems to suppose that the abstract 
‘*nowhere”’ in which their scene is laid is due to the necessities of staging. Instead it is 
quite as much the result of the very nature of their stories. To the only moralities of 
any bearing at all upon the development of staging, those ‘‘ with located and propertied 
action,’’ he devotes exactly one page, discusses exactly one play, Thersites (not a 
morality, to be sure), and even in that neglects to mention the striking example of 
‘‘dramatic distance’’ which this play affords. Thersites'’ mother, though plainly upon 
the stage during his fight with Miles, is supposed to be quite ignorant of it. This 
Albright does not note. The other plays he cites of this group but does not discuss I 
shall also leave aside; they each were I think staged in the mediaeval manner but they 
do not offer sufficiently clear-cut evidence to be of service in convincing students doubtful 
ofit. In dealing with the examples of customs which I cited contrary to modern practice, 
Albright has one unfailing remedy, which I had indeed suggested as possible in certain 
instances—to draw the curtain—but fails to explain why in every case the direction to 
that effect is lacking and to feel the cumulative effect of the instances noted. With all 
his unsupported use of the curtain he is able to explain only a few instances of change of 
scene and of ‘‘incongruous’’ properties. These I myself indicated might perhaps so be 
avoided, but in view of other stage customs such explanation seemed straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. One class of incongruous properties—the small unobtrusive 
ones—ever he admits to the Elizabethan stage. Concerning these other customs—the 
use of sceneboards and of symbolic settings, the instances of dramatic distance, the shifts 
of scene which cannot possibly be explained by use of the curtain, he is silent. He indeed 
produces his impression of consistency by ignoring everything tothe contrary. Heassumes 
to deal with the whole Elizabethan drama, but reads only 150 of its 500 plays, and these 
in modern editions; he does not see the inapplicability, not to say the danger, of arguing 
from Restoration plays and modern melodramas in an investigation where the very point 
involved is whether one shall adopt the modern point of view. In his remark that “‘in- 
congruity never existed as a principle of either pre-Elizabethan or Elizabethan staging”’ 
I quite agree with him; I will go farther—it has never existed on any stage. But what 
one age is undisturbed by another finds out of place, and the platform staging properly 
regarded is not incongruous at all. The great principle which I would emphasize and 
which Albright neglects is that we must look at the Elizabethan stage through Elizabethan 
eyes, and determine what that point of view was, not by what we imagine, but by what 
the other customs of the stage show to have been true. We must escape from the 
twentieth-century or even the eighteenth-century point of view. To have convinced so 
ardent a modernist that ‘‘incongruities'' existed at allis, I think, an achievement, and when 
Albright has read more of the ‘‘unedited’’ plays in quarto and folio, undisturbed by the 
conjectures of modern editors, he can hardly fail to abandon his distinctly modern point 
of view. 
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original suggestions, and Dr. Tolman’s careful and persuasive dis- 
cussion of five scenes from Shakespeare,' arranged he thinks for the 
outer stage in order to allow time for the setting of the rear stage 
the conclusions of both are an entirely different matter from the hard 
and fast alternation views prevalent five years ago or the anach- 
ronistic ideas of Albright. Perhaps Baker overemphasizes the ad- 
vantages of the traverse and the disadvantages of the rear stage, and 
Tolman may not sufficiently allow for other causes than staging which 
might have led to the introduction of the present form of the scenes 
he cites. Humorous or emotional relief, time for some actor playing 
two parts to make up or change his costume, the desire of someone 
for a better opportunity to display his talents—all of these seem at 
least plausible reasons. Yet the opinions of both investigators are 
not incompatible with a view of the Elizabethan stage as essentially 
unmodern. 

I have already indicated briefly how far this unmodern view of 
the stage has been accepted by recent writers. As a new and almost 
revolutionary idea of the Elizabethan stage it is perhaps vague and 
a little difficult clearly to formulate. Yet its main contentions are 
clear enough—that the Elizabethan stage manager made more use of 
the front stage, at least in the time of Shakespeare, than he did of 
the rear, that he staged interior scenes there as well as upon the rear 
stage, that he was tolerant of properties ‘‘incongruous” to the scene 
in progress, of dramatic distance, and of shifts of scene with actors 
upon the stage; in short that he cared little for pictorial illusion but 
aimed rather at economy of time and labor. Thus he did not fail to 
furnish his plays with all the properties necessary in the action, but 
perhaps did scarcely more than that. To him the front stage at 
least was merely a stage, no matter what the story acted there or the 
properties displayed upon it. As for the connection of the per- 
formances at court, at the private and at the public theaters, perhaps 
Lawrence, Child, and Helmholtz-Phelan are not far off in saying that 
the court performances were more richly furnished with properties, 


and that therefore (this is, however, my own conclusion) they were 
thus patently more “incongruous” than the performances in the 
theater though no more so in principle. 


1 Rich. II, 111, iv; M. of V., III, v; A. and C., III, i; Cymb., II, 1; Winter's T., V, 2. 
The Law of Re-entry may explain the first, third, and fifth of these. 
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Concerning the employment of the curtained space, in spite of 
all the writings of the “‘alternationists,” we are yet very ill informed, 
and have therefore misunderstood the basis of the alternation of 
scenes which really did exist and which in attacking the stringent 
rigidity of the German theories I took pains expressly to admit. I 
think we shall discover that the stage manager felt no necessity 
of placing located scenes or even propertied scenes all on the rear 
stage, but did do so whenever in the particular play that was the 
easiest and most expeditious way of staging them. Not pictorial 
illusion but economy of time and labor guided his choice, except that 
usually the front stage was preferred, other things being equal, 
because of the greater effectiveness it made possible for the acting. 
When the rear stage was employed, however, I am ready to believe 
that it may have been furnished, not only with the properties neces- 
sary for the action but also with others to make it really pictorially 
appropriate. There may even have been painted hangings put up to 
increase the illusion—the complete separation from the audience, the 
enclosure on three sides, permitting any amount of arrangement, 
and the known furnishings of the stage being adequate for the 
demands of the usual play. Indeed, for interior scenes the Eliza- 
bethan enclosed rear stage would have been more realistic than any 
other and later arrangement of the English stage until the intro- 
duction of box settings. (Yet one must note that in the time of 
Shakespeare we are perfectly sure that not all interiors were staged 
there.) Perhaps as the years passed this opportunity was taken 
advantage of and in the rear stage the modern idea of a picture stage 
arose. All this seems to me, though unproved, conceivable. A 
critic for whose opinions I have the greatest respect and to whose 
suggestions I owe much, has in a private communication termed my 
plan of Elizabethan staging, ‘‘a jumble of systems.”’ I am not sure 
but he is right, and I too. Was not the Elizabethan stage with its 
enclosed rear stage and its uncurtained front platform indeed a 
combination of the mediaeval and the modern? Have we not in 
its study a delicate problem in research—to determine just how far 
at any given date and in any given theater the one element over- 
balanced the other? It is indeed so delicate and our sources are so 
fragmentary that I doubt if we shall ever be able to speak with 
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definiteness concerning any particular year or even decade. But we 
should be able to trace some sort of gradual progression, or at least 
to say with definiteness that there was dominant in a certain period 


the one element or the other, the plastic or the pictorial. 

For the period ending in 1603 it seems certain that it was plastic 
and unmodern, rather than pictorial. What it was down to 1614 I 
hope to make clear in a future study. Certainly when so well- 
informed a critic of the modern stage as Walkley finds the picture 
stage not coming to its own until the nineteenth century, the pre- 
sumption is that in the seventeenth it was not particularly prominent. 


APPENDIX 


A few matters less discussed or of less importance may briefly be men- 
tioned here. Opinion is agreed, so far as I have noted, that the performances 
took place in the afternoon; opened with a prologue at the third sounding of 
a trumpet; continued for two hours (though one need not, as do some, limit 
the poetic statements of the prologues to exact minutes and seconds) and 
closed with an epilogue and perhaps a jig; that female parts were played by 
boys; and that costumes were rich and expensive though not geographically 
or historically appropriate. What basis there is for Baker’s idea that the 
prologue was delivered from a balcony box (70) I cannot imagine. A very 
large number of plays show clearly that the prologue was spoken on the lower 
stage; for example, David and Bethsabe and the Whore of Babylon. The evi- 
dence is also unknown to me for Schelling’s statement (Elizabethan Play- 
house, 153) that in early times a piece of ordnance or a cannon on the stage 
was shot off to announce the beginning of the performance. To the re- 
searches of Malone and Collier on prices of admission, modern studies have 
added little definite information, but Baker (65-67) has some interesting 
remarks. 

Properties—Only a few years ago Sidney Lee (English Miscellany pre- 
sented to Doctor Furnivall, 248) could speak of the Elizabethan stage as a 
bare platform, and this belief was indeed general. To show this char- 
acterization to be untrue was one purpose of my Trees on the Stage of Shake- 
speare. If the stage employed properties cumbrous as these may naturally 
have been, others easier to obtain and manage must certainly have been 
made use of. No recent authors doubt that the stage was sufficiently fur- 
nished; even Mr. Archer, who questioned my conclusions (Under the Green- 
wood Tree), admitted that trees and bushes were used on the Elizabethan 
stage. He was, however, naturally moved to humor and ridicule at the 
“half-dozen mangy Christmas trees’’ which he seems to imagine I con- 
templated. The humor one can understand, but why “half a dozen” and 
why “‘mangy”’? To us any sort of property tree upon the Elizabethan open 
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stage can be only ridiculous: but so, too, would be the “‘descending cloud”’ 
or the “bed thrust out’—both common enough. Perhaps we may enjoy 
imagining As You Like It on Shakespeare’s stage better without than with 
property trees, but that is no sign that the Elizabethan audience would or 
did so enjoy seeing it. We need not suppose “‘half a dozen”’ trees; I dis- 
tinctly specified that under the principle of symbolic setting “two, three, 
five” could as well suggest a forest as a larger number, though perhaps some 
manager, bitten with the fever of a “‘stupendous production,” would now and 
then employ the whole equipment of the playhouse. As for the “mangy,” 
one can indeed imagine such inefficient vegetation, but surely neither the 
ingenuity of Elizabethan craftsmen nor the poverty of Elizabethan actors 


_ necessitated it. I have noted no other argument against the use of ‘‘tree”’ 


settings except perhaps Ménkemeyer’s opinion (82) that directions in 
prompters’ copies show the whole setting of the stage, and that therefore 
in The Pilgrim the stage furnishings for “‘woods” were merely two chairs 
and that the music of the forest was suggested by “pot-birds.” Yet the 
only properties necessarily noted in the prompters’ copies would be those 
which had to be shifted; trees, if once put in place, were perhaps not 
removed during the play. 

I have noted no objection but Archer’s to my idea that trees were used 
to suggest solitude and desolation. The objection is briefly—I am forced to 
quote from memory—that if trees on the stage could suggest solitude and 
desolation, a solitary scene would suggest the mention of trees, and need not 
mean that they were present on the stage. This is acute but not convincing; 
why not references to “raging billows” or “desert sands” or any other 
appropriate thing rather than to the often inappropriate trees? Since these 
references are sometimes, it would appear, almost dragged into the text some 
explanation certainly seems necessary; that explanation it seemed to me my 
suggestion furnished. 

Was there scenery, pictorial decoration, painting in perspective? Schel- 
ling (Elizabethan Playhouse, 153) says yes, even in the public theaters and in 
the lifetime of Shakespeare; Corbin (Atlantic, 375) admits it to the “heavens” 
and background when the rear stage or balcony were not in use; Baker (96) 
would drop painted cloths on the balcony and shows the Harvard stage in 
illustration (280) arranged as the deck of a ship; Child (303-4) denies painted 
scenery to the public stage but admits it at court; Albright would seem to 
agree with Corbin; Mrs. Stopes’s article, largely upon this subject, adds little 
to our knowledge, and Stevenson’s idea (323) that the public theaters could 
not afford scenery is certainly erronedus. If Henslowe’s company could 
spend the sums it did upon costumes, it could also have bought the little 
scenery necessary for the usual Elizabethan play. The difficulty in sup- 
posing scenery lies not so much in obtaining it as in finding a place for it 
on the stage. 
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Stairs of the auditorium.—aArcher, in the valuable and suggestive plan 
of the Fortune Theater prepared at his suggestion by Mr. William Godfrey, 
places stairs to the galleries at either side of the stage as well as at the opposite 
end of the yard. The Fortune contract, as Archer notes, provides for 
“stairs—without and within,” “‘contrived” as in the Globe, but the fact 
that “none of the representations we possess of round or octagonal theaters 
(show) any sign of an external staircase’ causes him to place these stairs 
“‘without,” outside the galleries to be sure, but within the yard. Since all 
the exterior representations, however, are made from the south and show 
apparently no doors for entrance as well as no stairs, the argument is not so 
weighty as it might at first appear. Perhaps the doors and stairs were all 
on the north side toward the city; perhaps they were where Archer places 
them. Child (288) quotes a suggestion that the larger round substructure 
shown in the familiar 1610 drawing of the Globe “enclosed a passage leading 
from the entrance door (or doors) to various entrances to the yard.” 

Scene division.—Prélsz (56) says that Shakespeare based his scene 
divisions not exclusively upon clearance of the stage but rather upon the 
change of the fancied place of action, and Albright (155), therefore, criticizes 
my using a clearance of the stage to mark scene division as not in accord with 
Elizabethan custom. Prélsz himself makes no statement as to general 
Elizabethan practice, and he is a bold man who would do so in view of the 
variance in Elizabethan prints, with which, however, Albright admits his 
unfamiliarity. Jonson in his Folio followed the classical method, and most 
quartos are undivided into acts and scenes; some, however, like J, Honest 
Whore, use the principle of stage clearance (cf. also the “‘plot” of Tamar Cam.). 
In this play, scene divisions are not numbered nor indicated until scene 7, 
a number to be arrived at only by dividing a street scene at a point where 
the stage is empty (scenes 1 and 2). In view of the large number of scenes 
in which the fancied place of action changes without the actors leaving the 
stage, so that if change of place became the criterion a division of scene 
might fall in the middle of a sentence, it is scarcely necessary to bother much 
about the particular principle adopted; the Elizabethans apparently did not. 
Division on the basis of stage clearance, though perhaps exaggerating the 
number of scenes, is not otherwise misleading. It is not a question of being 
Elizabethan or non-Elizabethan, but of being consistent and clear. 

The capacity of the Swan Theater is a vigorously disputed point. DeWitt’s 
statement that it would accommodate 3,000 persons has provoked consider- 
able discussion, Baker (72-75) and Wallace (49-51) denying its probability, 
Schelling (161) doubting it, Corbin (371-73) and Child (293) accepting it, 
and Archer suggesting (The Fortune Theater) that it is an exaggerated 
estimate of the capacity with the stage removed. All this is of course 
important as establishing or throwing doubt upon the authority of DeWitt, 
but from the point of view of drama is not the important question, not so 
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much how many persons could be crowded in, as how large was the auditorium 
and how far the average spectator was from the stage? We know that the 
Fortune Theater was one of the largest in London and yet in its external 
measurements it was only 80 feet square. It, with the other Elizabethan 
theaters, was therefore relatively small (see the suggestive plans drawn to 
scale of various famous theaters printed in Brander Matthews’ Study of 
the Drama, where the Fortune however [60] is given 84 feet), and the dra- 
matic art of the period intended for a performance as intimate as that in our 
small modern theater—perhaps because of the projecting stage even more 
intimate. 

Place of orchestra.—Wegener (151) misunderstands the Swan picture and 
places the orchestra in the place so marked on the drawing. Even Child 
(307) does the same thing. Of course, as has several times been pointed out, 
the word there refers to the more expensive seats in the “ gentlemen’s rooms.” 
The music was stationed sometimes in the tiring-room, or behind the curtain; 
sometimes it was placed in the balcony above the stage. On this subject see 
Lawrence’s scholarly article in the Jahrbuch for 1908, “‘ Music in the Eliza- 
bethan Theater,” which, one may note, Child omits from his bibliography. 

Continuity of performance.—Practically everyone seems agreed that the 
Elizabethan performance must have been fairly continuous, except that 
Albright, compelled apparently by the clashes inevitable even with his 
elastic theory of alternation, allows (129) slight pauses between two differ- 
ently propertied scenes, besides the more generally admitted act intervals 
marked by music. Neither must the interpolation of jigs, dances, or fun- 
making by the clown be forgotten. Act pauses are not however supposed 
to have been tolerated at the Globe, largely, it seems, from the well-known 
passage in the Induction to The Malcontent (Lawrence, Music, 40; Wallace, 
10; Tolman, 17). But why should the phrase ‘‘To abridge the not received 
custom of musick in our theatre” especially apply to the act interludes ? 
The Globe used music during the plays—everyone admits that; may the 
phrase not rather refer to omission of the songs (in any case only dragged 
in) because at the moment the company lacked an actor to sing them, just 
as at another time Twelfth Night seems to have been carelessly revised to 
rélieve Viola from singing? Or again may not the Malcontent reference be 
to the “not received” musical entertainment which Wallace (117) thinks 
was customary at the Blackfriars before the play? Whatever the explanation 
of this passage, Lawrence’s reason for the abridgment of the music—the 
saving of time—cannot be the right one, for it was to fill up this time that 
the additions to the play were made, in order apparently that the performance 
might reach the standard length. In any case The Malcontent, II, i, “‘whilst 
the act is playing,’ shows that sometimes at the Globe there were musical 
intermissions, as does also the direction from Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
“They sleep all the Act,” cited by Corbin and Archer. 
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Spectators on the stage.—Wallace devotes a chapter (xi) to proving that 
this custom arose at the Blackfriars, stating that the earliest known allusion 
to it dates from 1598 (130), that it arose at the Blackfriars because of the 
shape of the stage (48), and that thence it spread to the other theaters and 
to the continent.! There is not space here properly to discuss this topic but 
certain facts cause one to doubt his conclusions. Wallace bases much of his 
argument upon the idea that only on a stage like that he imagines for the 
Blackfriars could spectators have sat without interfering with the view of 
others. Yet Wegener finds a different but to him equally satisfactory 
arrangement in his oval-shaped rear stage, and Archer’s plan for the Fortune 
allows, it seems to me, adequate places for gallants where they would not 
have interfered with the sight of other spectators. Indeed when we remem- 
ber that if the Gul’s Horne-booke be true, they did interfere to a great degree, 
especially with the groundlings, that they probably sat on low stools or 
stretched themselves upon the rushes, and that they could easily have 
grouped themselves, in the Fortune for example, around the ends of the 
40-foot stage, the whole argument loses its weight. 

As for the allusions Wallace cites as clear-cut in his favor, almost every 
one seems to me to imply exactly the contrary. First of all he denies all 
force to Percy’s Fairy Pastoral (written for Paul’s at least by 1601) with its 
“concourse of the People on the Stage.”” Even if we grant that the play 
never was performed the remark points to a usual condition which Percy 
certainly did not make up out of whole cloth. The statement in the Induc- 
tion to Marston’s What You Will where one gallant says to another, ‘“ Let’s 
place ourselves within the curtains for good faith the stage is so very little, 
we shall wrong the general eye else very much,”’ loses all point if all gallants 
were so considerate; it, like the similar passage in The Malcontent, was a 
clever rebuke. This later passage, which, in Wallace’s opinion “explicitly 
denies” the custom at the Globe, to me, as it does to Skemp, tends rather to 
establish it—otherwise why all this fuss about it? Sly knew he was to be 
hissed, one may also note. The actors are merely expressing their dislike 
of the custom; would the company at the Globe have done so had the 
nuisance only concerned their rivals at the Blackfriars? Wallace does not 
consider at all the presence on the stage of Cordatus and his friend in Every 
Man in His Humour (Globe, 1599), which would be most inappropriate 
could they not pose as ordinary spectators. Moreover Wallace’s high- 
handed dismissal of the evidence of the satirists—Middleton and Dekker 
with their very precise evidence for the custom in the public theaters— 
seems quite unjustified. The custom could so easily have originated at 
performances in guildhalls, in schools, or in private houses, where important 


1C. R. Baskervill’s admirable article, ‘‘The Custom of Sitting on the Elizabethan 
Stage,’’ Modern Philology, April, 1911, which appeared after the text of this paper was set 
up, is a complete refutation of Wallace's reasoning. 
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persons would occupy prominent positions, very probably upon the stage, 
that to claim it as a mark of the exclusive influence of the Blackfriars seems 
extremely hazardous.' 


G. F. ReyNoups 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
Missouuta, Mont. 


1B. Neuendorff’s Die englische Volksbiihne im Zeitalter Shakespeares (Berlin, 1910) 
was not received until this article was in the hands of the printer. Here there is space 
only for a brief reference—much less than it deserves, for it is notably sane and complete. 
Its distinctive feature is its threefold classification of the Elizabethan stages as (1) lack- 
ing a curtain and a rear stage (the ‘‘ Red Bull” picture, Neuendorff holding that the hang- 
ing at the back is merely a hanging hiding the exit and not a real curtain); (2) lacking 
a curtain but with the lower stage divided into two parts by pillars (Swan); (3) possessing 
a curtain and a rear stage (the Messallina picture). The curtainless stage receives unusual 
emphasis, the word curtain or discovered often being interpreted as referring to the bed 
curtain or the hangings around the throne. Proof for the lack of a curtain is found in 
the frequent directions to bring in certain properties, and these curtainless stages are 
held to have continued until late in the Elizabethan period. Neuendorff considers 
Prélsz’s Law of Re-entry (that no character shall leave the stage and immediately re-enter 
if the scene is meanwhile supposed to have changed) at some length, and finds it of the 
greatest influence upon dramatic construction. It accounts for the many scenes begin- 
ning or ending with a monologue, and for the insertion of speeches or even scenes other_ 
wise unnecessary. With a double or triple plot the dramatist was less embarrassed by 
this principle of construction. There were, however, certain exceptions to the law; not 
whole speeches were necessary to mark the change—a few lines, or even business alone 
might serve (‘‘alarms,’’ ‘‘a retreat sounded’); after dumbshows or the act interval the 
law did not apply; nor did it when the person who had just gone out re-entered with a 
large number. He finds my proof of the use of ‘‘trees’’ open to criticism, but completely 
dismisses the alternation theory. His most serious criticism of my conclusions seems 
to be that though the platform stage was in earlier days the prevailing form, it later 
ceased to be so. As I expressly limited the application of my statements to the years 
before 1603, and as Neuendorff himself cites plays of late date as examples of the curtain- 
less stage, we are I think on essential matters not much at variance. I regret not to be 
able to summarize his work in detail. 

W. H. Godfrey's article, ‘‘An Elizabethan Theatre” (Architectural Review, April, 
1908), escaped my attention until too late for use in this paper. 





ON THE SOURCES OF THE OLD-ENGLISH EXODUS 


That the author of the Old-English Exodus used as one of his 
sources Avitus’ poem De transitu Maris Rubri was first suggested by 
Groth in 1883.! This suggestion was followed up by Miirkens in 
his Untersuchungen iiber das altenglische Exoduslied, the third section 
of which consists of a detailed comparison of the English poem with 
the Vulgate and Avitus. Miirkens sums up as follows his conclusions 
in regard to the sources used by the author of the Exodus: 

Dass noch andre quellen als die Vulgata und der Avitus benutzt worden 
seien, ist mir nicht wahrscheinlich. Wenn an einigen stellen der dichter 
etwas neues hinzufiigt, oder gegebnes weiter ausfiihrt, so erklirt sich dies 
einfach aus seiner dichterischen natur, die sich nicht sklavisch an die quellen 
bindet, sowie aus seiner stark ausgeprigten, volkstiimlichen eigenart, die er 
auch als gelehrter geistlicher durchaus nicht verleugnen kann.? 

Brandl, in his recent history of Old-English literature, accepts 
without question the opinion that Avitus is an important source of 


the Old-English poem, and seems to agree with Miirkens in believing 
that the English poet invented the details which he did not find in 
the Vulgate or in Avitus. Brandl says of the Exodus: 


. es behandelt. den auszug der Israeliten aus Aegypten teils nach 
der Bibel, teils nach den lateinischen versen des Avitus De transitu Maris 
Rubri und beruft sich ausdriicklich auf boceras (530). . . . .*% Die hei- 
mische tradition war stark genug, dem dichter eine vielfach sehr freie und 
nationalisierende umwandlung der quellen zu erméglichen.‘ 


The latest expression of opinion is that of Professor F. A. Black- 
burn, who, though he is more guarded than Brandl, does not seriously 
challenge the current view. He says: 


In the Daniel the source is followed rather closely and to the exclusion 
of all outside matter; the Genesis also is in general a fair paraphrase of 
the original, though with some additions from other sources; but the Exodus 


1 Composition und Alter der altenglischen Exodus (Berlin, 1883), 17. 
2 Bonner Beitrdge zur Anglistik (Bonn, 1899), 77. 
3 Grundriss der germanischen Philologie (ed. 2), II, 1028. 
4 Ibid., 1029. 
{MopERN PHILOLOGY, July, 1911 
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uses its source with great freedom and is indebted to the author’s own 
fancy for the great mass of its details.* 


And in another place: 


There are various forms of expression that suggest other Scripture pas- 
sages, and Miirkens has cited a number that show a familiarity with Avitus’ 
poem De transitu Maris Rubri; most of them are mere words or phrases and 
not entirely certain, but our poet may be indebted to this source for his con- 
ception of the pillar of cloud as a defence from heat as well as a guide.” 


It is the purpose of the present paper to test the current opinion in 
regard to the sources of the Exodus, especially that form of it which is 
expressed by Miirkens in the quotation made above. I shall try to 
show, first, that the Exodus contains no real evidence of indebtedness 
to Avitus; and secondly, that a number of the most striking additions 
which the poet has made to the scriptural material must be credited, 
not to his own invention, but to sources independent of the Vulgate 
and Avitus.® 


I 


The primary source of the Exodus is in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth chapters of Exodus; of these chapters, however, the 


poet used only about thirty-five verses. To elaborate this small 
amount of material into a poem of nearly six hundred lines necessi- 
tated the making of many additions. These additions are of two 
kinds, which I shall call respectively inorganic and organic. By 
inorganic additions I mean the mere elaboration by the poet of the 
data already contained in his primary source, additions that do not 
change in any important respect the characters, motives, situations, 
plot, or spirit of the original, but are rather embellishments, intended 
to give to the narrative greater clearness or interest. Such additions 
describe in detail objects that are merely named in the original; de- 
scribe at length action that is stated in the original in bare outline, 

1 Exodus and Daniel, Belles Lettres Series (Boston, 1907), xix. To this edition, 


which has contributed so greatly to the interpretation of the text of the Erodus, I am 
indebted for constant help received in my study of the poem. 

2 Ibid., 34. 

3 I am indebted to Professor F. N. Robinson of Harvard University for the suggestion 
that I should attempt this investigation, for much helpful counsel given in the course 
of it, and for reading my proof sheets. I wish also to thank Professor G. L. Kittredge for 


reading my paper in manuscript, and Professor E. K. Rand for his kind response to my 
inquiries. 
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or merely implied; or describe the emotions experienced by the 
actors in the events related by the poet. The poet’s own comments 
on the action he relates and the speeches he puts into the mouths of 
his characters are also inorganic additions, provided these comments 
and speeches grow naturally out of the original material. The 
organic additions, on the other hand, are not embellishments, or a 
mere drawing out of the potentialities of the original material; 
they augment it in such a way as to make the work as a whole not 
only longer, clearer, more interesting, or more beautiful than its 
source, but essentially different. As obvious examples of these two 
methods of poetic elaboration we may take Genesis A and Exodus. 
The additions which the former makes to its scriptural source are 
usually of the inorganic kind. But the latter, though making numer- 
ous inorganic additions, is notable for the large number of organic 
additions that it makes to the scriptural material. 

In examining the problem of the indebtedness of the Exodus to 
Avitus our first question must be, what could the Old-English poet 
have got from the Latin poet which he did not find in Scripture or 
could not easily have developed out of what he did find in Scripture; 
or, in other words, how many of the English poet’s organic additions 
can be explained on the hypothesis that he borrowed from the Latin 
poet? For the consideration of this question we must have before 
us these organic additions, and I shall therefore list them below in 
the order in which they occur in the text.! 

1. The poet says that the idols of Egypt fell down when Israel 
went out of Egypt: 


druron deofolgyld.? 


1 The distinction between organic and inorganic additions is a relative, not an abso- 
lute, one, for some parts of a narrative are more organic than others. The test is simple. 
The organic portions of a narrative are those which we should include in making an 
abstract or outline of the narrative; the inorganic portions are those}we should omit from 
our outline. In its practical application, however, this test is not absolute, for an abstract 
is not an absolute thing; it may be more or less detailed, and certain parts of the narra- 
tive would be included in a somewhat detailed abstract but omitted from a less detailed 
one. But the distinction between the organic and inorganic parts of a story, if not 
absolute, is perfectly real, and in the great majority of cases is easy of application. 


2L. 47; all references to Old-English poetical texts are according to the Grein- 
Wiilker Bibliothek, both as to line-numbering and text. In a few cases, however, I have 
adopted a different word-division or punctuation, or substituted the manuscript reading 
for the emendation in the Grein-Wiilker text. I have also expanded ‘“1"’ as “ and, 
and use no italics. 
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2. The poet represents the Israelites as journeying through a 
hostile country, whereas the Vulgate expressly says that they made 
a detour to avoid traveling through a hostile land.' 


Oferfor he mid hy folce festena worn, 
land and leodweard ladra manna, 

enge anpadas, uncud gelad, 

00 pet hie on Gudmyrce gearwe beron.? 


3. The Ethiopians are represented as a people hostile to the He- 
brews and an object of fear to them: 


Nearwe genyddon on noréwegas, 
wiston him be suSan Sigelwara land, 
forberned burhhleodu, brune leode 
hatum heofoncolum.’ 


4. The pillar of cloud is said to be a protection against heat, 
as well as a guide: 
ber halig god 
wid ferbryne fole gescylde, 
belce oferbredde byrnendne heofon, 
halgan nette hatwendne lyft.‘ 


5. The pillar of cloud, the Israelites, and the path of their journey 
are described by means of a system of nautical imagery, the pillar 
being called a sail, the Israelites seamen, and their road a flodweg: 


heefde witig god 
sunnan sidfet segle ofertolden, 
swa ba mestrapas men ne cudon 
ne 6a seglrode geseon meahton 
eorobuende ealle crefte, 
hu afzestnod wes feldhusa mzst.® 


fyrd eall geseah, 
hu ber hlifedon halige seglas, 
lyftwundor leoht.® 


Segl side weold, semen efter 
foron flodwege.’ 


See also ll. 331-33. 


1“ Tgitur cum emisisset Pharao populum, non eos duxit Deus per viam terrae Philis- 
thiim quae vicina est: reputans ne forte poeniteret eum, si vidisset adversum se bella 
consurgere, et reverteretur in Aegyptum. Sed circumduxit per viam deserti, quae est 
iuxta mare rubrum”: Exod. 13:17-18. All references to the Vulgate are made, for the 
Old Testament, according to the edition of Heyse and Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1873); 
for the New Testament according to the edition of Loch. 

2 LI. 56-59. 3 Ll. 68-71. ‘Ll. 71-74. 5* LI. 80-85. 6 Ll. 88-90. 7 LI. 105-6. 
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6. The pillar of cloud and of fire is regarded by the poet as two, 
not one: 
Him beforan foran fyr and wolcen 
in beorhtrodor, beamas twegen, 
para eghweeder efngedelde 
heahPegnunga haliges gastes.! 


7. The pillar is represented as not only a guide and a shelter, 
but also as an object of fear, as the weapon of God: 


Hefde foregenga fyrene loccas, 

blace beamas, bellegsan hweop 

in Pam herefreate, hatan lige, 

bet he on westenne werod forbernde, 
nym6e hie modhwate Moyses hyrde.? 


8. The organization of the Egyptian army is described as follows: 


Heefde him alesen leoda dugede 
tireadigra twa Pusendo, 

pet weron cyningas and cneowmagas, 
on bet eade riht 2delum deore; 

fordon anra gehwile ut aledde 
wepnedcynnes wigan eghwilcne, 

para Fe he on dam fyrste findan mihte.’ 


9. The Hebrew army was divided into 12 fedan, each feda consist- 
ing of 50 cista of 1,000 men each, ll. 223-32. 
10. The wall of the waters stood for the space of a day: 


Szweall astah, 
uplang gestod wid Israhelum 
andegne fyrst.* 


11. When the Israelites entered the sea, the tribe of Judah went 
first, followed next by the tribe of Reuben, and then by that of 
Simeon, ll. 310-53. 

12. There was fighting where Judah went: 


praca wees on ore, 
heard handplega, hegsteald modige 
wepna weelslihtes, wigend unforhte, 
bilswadu blodige, beadumegnes res, 
grimhelma gegrind, ber Judas for.® 


1 Ll. 93-96. 2 Ll. 120-24. 3? Ll. 183-89. * Ll. 302-4. 5 Ll. 326-30. 
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13. Solomon built the Temple on the hill upon which Abraham 
sacrificed Isaac: 
per eft se snottra sunu Dauides, 
wuldorfest cyning witgan larum 
getimbrede tempel gode.' 
14. The poet says (if the usual interpretation of the lines is the 
correct one) that after the destruction of the Egyptians Moses 
gave the Law to the Israelites on the seashore: 





banon Israhelum ece redas 

on merehwearfe Moyses segde, 

heahpungen wer halige sprece, 

deop zrende: degweore nemnad. 

Swa gyt werdeode on gewritum findad 

doma gehwilene, Para 5e him drihten bebead 
on Pam sidfate sooOum wordum.? 





15. The Israelites got treasures from the sea: 
heddon herereafes (heft wes onszled), 
ongunnon selafe segnum dzlan, 

on ySlafe, ealde madmas, 

reaf and randas.* 

These fifteen points constitute the most striking peculiarities of the 

poem; Miirkens believes that two of them, numbers (4) and (8), 

are derived from Avitus. 

That Avitus represented the pillar as a protection against the heat 
of the sun is unquestionable. He says: 


















Ecce novum dictu, caelo servata sereno 
Fridiga ferventi iussa est opponere nubes 
Se radio densumque parat tenuissima tegmen. 
Sic circumiectis, tellus quis ardet eoa, 

: Aestibus ignorat genuinum turba calorem, 
Vesperis ut credas leni respergere flatu 
Blanda vel umentes diffundere frigora ventos.‘ 


But Professor J. W. Bright has pointed out that this notion is also 
expressed in Ps. 104:39, ‘“‘Expandit nubem in protectionem eorum, 
et ignem ut luceret eis per noctem.”® Upon this Professor Blackburn 














1 Ll. 389-91. 2? LI. 515-21. * Li. 583-86. 
4 Aviti Opera, Poematum, v, 430-36; ed. Peiper. Mon. Germ. Hist. 


5 Mod. Lang. Notes, XVII, 424. Professor Bright cites also Isa. 4:5, ‘‘ Et tabernacu- 
lum erit in umbraculum diei ab aestu."’ 
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comments as follows: ‘‘The protection given by the cloud is men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Scriptures, e.g., Num. 14:14 [et nubes tua 
protegat illos], but in none of the passages is it clear that the writer 
has in mind a shelter from heat; the connection suggests rather a 
defence against foes.’ If these two passages be ambiguous, the 
same cannot be said of Wisd. 19:7: ‘“‘Nam nubes castra eorum 
obumbrabat,”’ which is part of a discourse upon God’s mercies to 
Israel in the exodus. Nor is Ps. 104:39 really ambiguous when 
examined in the light of patristic commentary. The very ancient 
Codex Amiatinus has, instead of the reading given above for Ps. 
104:39: ‘‘Expandit nubem in tentorium, et ignem ut luceret nocte.’”* 
This reading, though only a gloss that has displaced the true text, 
contains the interpretation sanctioned by the author of the Vulgate 
version. For St. Jerome’s comment on Ps. 104:39 is: ‘‘Nubem et 
ignem, Spiritum sanctum dicit: qui nos et ab aestu diei defendit, et 
in nocturnis tenebris illuminat.’’* Cassiodorus,‘ St. Bruno,’ Haymo 
Halberstatensis,*® and Peter Lombard’ also say that the ‘ protectio”’ 
was shelter against the sun. This being the accepted interpretation 
of the passage, it is not strange that Avitus and the author of the 
Exodvs represented the pillar as they did. St. Gregory of Nyssa 
in his De Vita Moysis had done the same, saying: tTovovroy 7d 
Oaipa jv, ws Kal THs nALaKAS aKTivos Bepua@s eTiAapTrovens, 


diuate(yioua mpos Tov adv elvar, oxidlovedy Te TO wroKeiuevov 
kal rerTn Spdcw To Proyades Tod aépos wrovorifovcay.s The 
same conception of the pillar is found later in the chronicle 
Flores Historiarum,® and in John Myre’s Festiall. It seems clear, 


1 Blackburn, 39. 

2 Heyse and Tischendorf, 614. 

3 Breviarium in Psalmos, Migne, Patrologia Latina (hereafter referred to as ‘‘Migne"’ 
simply), xxv1, 1139. 

4**Nubes data est, ut solis temperaret ardorem,’’ Expositio in Psalterium, Migne, 
Ixx, 751. 

5“*Ipse est igitur, qui nos a calore et cunctis tribulationibus protegit,’’ Expositio 
in Psalmos, Migne, clxiv, 1103. 

*“Expandit nubem.... qua protegeret eos contra solis aestum.... ,"’ 
Explanatio in Psalmos, Migne, cxvi, 556. 


7“ Expandit nubem in protectionem eorum [Cassiod.], ut protegeret eos contra 
ardorem solis,"" Comm. in Psalmos, Migne, cxci, 956. 

8 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xliv, 309. 

9... . et eadem per diem nubis habens speciem, ne fessos lassitudo conficeret, 
ab aestus injuria defendebat,’’ Rolls Series, ed. Luard, I, 13. 

10 Ed. Erbe, EETS, 101. 
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then, in view of these facts, that the circumstance that both poets 
describe the pillar as a shelter as well as a guide is no evidence 
whatever that one borrowed from the other. The author of the 
| Exodus could have derived his conception from the Psalter, from 
| Wisdom, from commentaries on the Scriptures, or from oral teaching, 
|quite as easily as from Avitus. Both poets had access, so far as we 
know, to the same sources of information, and their agreement in 
this particular proves nothing as to the indebtedness of one to the 
other. 
Upon Exodus 184 (see above, number 8) Miirkens comments as 
follows: 
Es miisste geradezu auffallig sein, dass der dichter die zahl der Egypter 
im verhiltnis zu den 600,000 Israeliten so klein annimmt, wenn er nicht 
einen diesbeziiglichen hinweis auf die geringe anzahl derselben . . . . gekannt 
hatte.! 
But does the English represent the Egyptian army as a small one? 
Ll. 183-89 say that the Egyptian king had selected of the strength 
of his people two thousand famous men, who were kings and kins- 
men, and that each of these led forth every male warrior that he 
could find in the time allowed him. Or, as Rau expresses it, ‘‘ Pharao 
ist mit 2,000 edeln ausgezogen, von denen jeder einzelne soviel 
krieger aufgeboten hatte, als die kurze frist eben erlaubte.’”? Miir- 
kens’ interpretation of the text leaves out of account lines 187-89, 
and is seen to be wrong when we read the passage as a whole. 
But if the English poet had represented the Egyptian army as a 
small one I do not think he could have got the idea from Avitus. 
As evidence of the fact that Avitus describes the army as a small 
one Miirkens cites the following: 
Nunc ad diluvium pleno succensa furore 
Sponte sua current periturae milia gentis.® 
Substitit ad modicum restrictis motibus agmen.*‘ 
The first of these passages is quite inconclusive as evidence of the 
uumber of Egyptians who perished, for ‘‘milia” is as consistent 
with a very large army as with a relatively small one. And the 
1 Op. cit., 72. 


2 Germanische Altertiimer in der ags. Exodus (Leipzig, 1889), Diss., p. 33; cf. also 
A. R. Skemp, in Mod. Philol., IV, 452-53. 


3 Avitus, v, 4-5. 4 Ibid., 616. 
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second passage merely says that the army halted for a little while. 
Miirkens construes the line “ad modicum agmen.” But there can 
be no doubt that “ad modicum” is a phrase meaning “a little.’’ 
It is not good classical Latin but is fairly common in the fourth and 
fifth centuries.'_ There is nothing in Avitus’ poem that is inconsistent 
with the idea that Pharaoh’s army was a large one.? In fact, two 
places distinctly suggest that it was a large force. In ll. 391-93 
the poet apostrophizes the Hebrew army in these words: 


Sed non haec acies acie salvabere ferri. 
Quamlibet innumeris peditum stipere catervis, 
Vnus pugnabit cunctis pro milibus auctor. 


The “innumerae catervae” would naturally be the Egyptian host. 
The poet’s description of the departure of the Egyptians is still more 
strongly indicative of a great army: 


Progreditur collecta manus: rex ipse frementes 
Curru cogit equos, telis tamen undique saeptus 
Delituit, densam reddunt hastilia silvam. 
Concutitur pulsata rotis et pondere tellus, 
Angustavit humum latam stipata iuventus 
Conclusitque vias. quidquid virtutis habere 
Aegyptus potuit, totum mors proxima ducit.* 


It is clear that the Old-English poet could not have taken from the 
Latin poet the idea that the Egyptian army was small in comparison 
with the Hebrew army, because both describe Pharaoh’s host as 
very great. It need scarcely be pointed out that their agreement in 
this particular is due to the fact that they used a common source. 
The Vulgate distinctly implies a large force in the statement “ Iunxit 


1 Examples are: from the Vulgate, “‘vapor est ad modicum parens, et deinceps 
exterminabitur,’’ Jas. 4:15; ‘‘ Nam corporalis exercitatioad modicum utilis est,’’ I Tim. 
4:8; from other writers, “si uicti ad modicum sumus,”’ Priscillianus, Tract., iv, ed. Schepss, 
Corpus Script. Ecc. Lat. Vind., XVI11, 60; ‘‘ melius est temporalia ad modicum sufferre sup- 
plicia quam aeterna pendere et subire tormenta,’’ Victor Vitensis, Passio, sec. 8, ed. Halm, 
Mon. Germ. Hist., 60. For other references see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, I, 516. For 
**modicum”’ alone in the sense of ‘‘a little,’’ cf. ‘‘ Filioli, adhuc modicum vobiscum sum,” 
John 13:33, etc. For a use of ‘“‘ad”’ like that in the phrase ‘‘ad modicum,” cf. “ jussit 
foras ad breve homines fieri,"’ Acts 5:34. See also Goelzer, Le Latin de Saint Avit (P 1909), 
p. 608, ‘‘ ad modicum, i.e. paulum,”’ referring to this line. 

2 Miirkens, p. 72, also cites in this connection ‘ plebs inclyta,"’ as of 1. 436, which in 
Peiper’s ed. would be 1. 438. L. 638 contains these words, but 1. 438 does not. I am 
unable to see what bearing 1. 638, ‘‘ Vicerat aequoream pedibus plebs inclita vallem,”’ 
has upon the point Miirkens is discussing. 


* Avitus, v, 519-25. 
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ergo currum, et omnem populum suum assumpsit secum.’! The 
texts therefore furnish no evidence whatever that the English poet 
borrowed in this particular from Avitus. 

The two cases we have just considered are the only ones in which 
Miirkens found evidence that the author of the Exodus was indebted 
to Avitus for the organic additions that he made to his scriptural 
source. It has been shown that this evidence proves nothing. The 
other evidence cited by Miirkens consists of verbal parallels, that is, 
resemblances between the inorganic additions made by the two poets 
to their original material. These parallels are as follows: 


(a) Deg wees mre 
ofer middangeard, ba seo mengeo for, 
swa bees feesten dreah fela missera, 
ealdwerige Egypta folc, 
bes be hie wideferd wyrnan Pohton 
Moyses magum, gif hie metod lete, 
onlangne lust leofes sides.” 


Procedit tandem populus moxque agmine iuncto 
Diram linquit humum tenebrisque ac luctibus orbam.* 


(b) wederwolcen.* 


—S 


. cum promunt nubila nimbos.® 


(c) byrnende beam.® 
flammea ... . columna.’ 


(d) Swa her eorp werod ecan leddon.® 
Effertur nigri dux agminis. ... . ° 


(e) hefdon hie gemynted to ham megenheapum 
to bam zrdege Israhela cynn 
billum abreotan on hyra broSorgyld.” 


feond wes anmod, 
werud wes wigblac, 05 Pet wlance forsceaf 
mihtig engel, se 0a menigeo beheold, 
beet ber gelade mid him leng ne mihton 
geseon tosomne: sid wes gedzled." 


1 Exod. 14:6. 5 Avitus, v, 439. ® Avitus, v, 641. 
2 Ezod., 47-53. 6 Exod., 111. 10 Exod., 197-99. 
’ Avitus, v, 366-67. 7 Avitus, 425. it Ezod., 203-7. 
4 Ezod., 75. 8 Ezod., v, 194. 
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Non tamen infensas patitur conmittere partes 
Sole sub occiduo vicinus proelia vesper. 
Distulit in lucem vallatus bella tyrannus, 

Et fors ardentes nondum conpesceret iras 
Nec servare furor potuisset foedera nocti 
Auroramque velit motis praecedere signis, 
Flammea ni retro subsistens forte columna 
Obiectu medio gentes discerneret ambas.! 


flod blod gewod.? 


Concolor et rubro miscetur sanguine pontus.* 


Heah ofer heleOum holmweall astah, 
merestream modig: mzgen wees on cwealme 
feste gefeterod, fordganges nep 

searwum aszled.* 


Ergo exaltatis pendens sustollitur undis 
mox mergenda phalanx: lympharum monte levata 
Pondere telorum premitur 


Swa gyt werdeode on gewritum findap 
doma gehwilcne, Para Se him drihten bebead 
on ham sidfate soOum wordum.§® 


Inclitus egregium sollemni carmine ductor 
Describit factum, toto quod psallitur orbe.’ 


In considering these parallels we must recognize the principle 
that any two poems whatever that describe the crossing of the 
Red Sea will contain verbal parallels, even though neither author 
knew the work of the other. In developing poetically the scriptural 
material that served both poets as their primary source, Avitus and 
the Exodus poet, assuming that the latter did not know the work of 
the former, could scarcely fail to describe the same object or the 
same event now and then in a similar way. I have already shown 
that if Avitus’ poem be a source of the Exodus, it is at any rate not a 
structural source. In the absence of structural resemblances not 
found in the common source of the two poems, we must subject to 
a rigid criticism descriptive parallels that are offered as evidence that 
the English poet was indebted to his predecessor. To prove this 

lv, 532-39. ‘ Ll. 467-70. ¢L1. 519-21. 

2 L. 462. 5 v, 683-85. 7 v, 704-5. 

tv, 693. 
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the parallels must be fairly numerous and of such a character that 
they cannot be easily explained on any other hypothesis than that 
the later poet borrowed from the earlier one. 

Of these parallels we may dismiss at once (b), (c), and (d). As 
to (b) there is no parallel at all. In the Exodus “wederwolcen”’ is 
used as an epithet for the pillar; in Avitus “nubila” is not used of the 
pillar but of clouds of a different sort altogether, which the poet 
contrasts with the pillar, for he says: 

Nec tamen hanc nubem taetro suffusa colore 

Forma dabat nec concreto sic horrida vultu, 

Vt terrent, validos cum promunt nubila nimbos.! 
In (c) “byrnende beam”’ and “‘flammea columna”’ are mere synonyms 
of the Vulgate ‘“columna ignis.’”? In (d) Avitus and the English 
poet agree merely in saying that the Egyptians were of a dark com- 
plexion; if they had agreed in calling them fair the parallel would be 
striking, but the agreement we have in the texts is a commonplace. 

In (a) I can see no resemblance between the two passages except 
in the fact that both say that the Israelites were leaving Egypt, and 
imply that Egypt was a good place to leave. The Exodus passage 
is obscure, and probably corrupt, but it is difficult to see how under 
any interpretation we may give to the passage, it can have been 
borrowed from Avitus. But (e) is a better parallel. The Exodus 
agrees with Avitus (see above) in representing the attack of the 
Egyptians as deferred until dawn. This detail is not stated in 
the scriptural account, though something of the kind is implied in 
the fact that the Egyptians and the Israelites passed the night 
encamped near each other by the Red Sea, which we know from 
Exod. 14:19-20: 

Tollensque se Angelus Dei, qui praecedebat castra Israel, abiit post eos: 
et cum eo pariter columna nubis, priora dimittens, post tergum stetit, 


inter castra Aegyptiorum et castra Israel: et erat nubes tenebrosa, et illumi- 
nans noctem, ita ut ad se invicem toto noctis tempore accedere non valerent. 


That the Egyptians caught up with the Hebrews about sunset, found 
them already encamped, and deferred attack until morning is a 
very obvious explanation of the fact that the two armies lay in camp 
near each other through the night, and it is an explanation that 


1 v, 437-39. 2 Exod., 13:21. 
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would easily suggest itself to a poet who was visualizing the incidents 
and weaving them into an artistic narrative.' There is no greater 
probability in the hypothesis that the English poet borrowed this 
detail from Avitus than in the hypothesis that he invented it inde- 
pendently. The other resemblances included under (e) are of little 
weight. Surely the author of Exodus did not need to have from 
Avitus the suggestion that the Egyptians were courageous (feond 
wes anmod). Nor is there any indication that Avitus’ account of 
the parting of the two armies suggested anything to the Old-English 
poet. On the contrary, a comparison of both passages with the 
passage cited just above from the Vulgate shows that the Exodus 
follows that account more closely than Avitus does, which would 
not be the case if the Exodus were following Avitus. The angel is 
not mentioned by Avitus, and the phrase “mid him” is, as Professor 
Blackburn notes,’ a translation of the Latin ‘“‘invicem.” Parallel 
(e), then, cannot, either in its details or as a unit, be regarded as 
supporting the opinion that Avitus is a source of our poem. 

In parallel (g) the first two and a half lines of the English passage 
express an idea similar to that contained in the first line and a half 
of the Latin. But when we compare the two passages with the 
corresponding passage in the Vulgate, 

Cumque extendisset Moyses manum contra mare, reversum est primo 
diluculo ad priorem locum: fugientibusque Aegyptiis occurrerunt aquae, 
et involvit eos Dominus in mediis fluctibus. Reversaeque sunt aquae, 
et operuerunt currus et equites cuncti exercitus Pharaonis, qui sequentes 
ingressi fuerant mare,’ 
we see that neither poet has made any real addition to the picture 
presented to us in the scriptural narrative. So far the parallel con- 
tains no evidence of borrowing. And in the latter parts of the two 
passages there is no similarity if in the English we retain the reading 


of the manuscript. Miirkens, however, emends ‘‘fordganges nep”’ 
to “‘fordgange neh,” on the basis of the Latin ‘‘mox mergenda.’” 
Now if we knew that the author of the Exodus was imitating Avitus 
in this place it would be legitimate to emend the Old-English, if the 


1 In Josephus also the Egyptians postpone battle until morning: ‘Ev ower re yap 
joav Kai To Tévw TeTaAatTwpnuévor THs Suwtews Cis Thy VoTEpaioy Thy maxnv VTEepBaddAccOat Karws 
éxewv vreAauBavov; Antig. Jud., lib. 2, cap. 16; Opera, ed. Dindorfius, P 1845, I, 76. 

? Blackburn, 48. 3 Exod., 14:27-28. 4 Miirkens, 76. 
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manuscript reading were clearly corrupt, with the aid of the Latin. 
But we have found no evidence that the poet was imitating Avitus 
either here or elsewhere, and such an emendation therefore begs the 
very question in regard to which the passage is offered as evidence. 
And judged on its merits, apart from the Latin, Miirkens’ emenda- 
tion is not convincing, for it assumes that the scribe made two errors 
in the half-line, whereas we cannot be certain that he made any error; 
“nep”’ may after all be a good Old-English word having some such 
meaning as “lacking,” “deprived of.’”" Parallel (g) therefore can- 
not be regarded as lending any probability to the opinion that the 
author of Exodus copied Avitus. 

In parallel (h) Avitus says that after the destruction of the 
Egyptians Moses uttered a hymn which was still sung during the 
lifetime of the poet. The Old-English passage, ll. 515 ff., is full of 
difficulties, but ‘‘ece redas” must mean either the Decalogue (the 
usual interpretation), or the song of Moses, “‘Cantemus Domino,” 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus.? In Avitus, on the 


1 Blackburn, 58. 


2 The passage is a very difficult one, whichever interpretation we accept. The diffi- 
culties involved in taking ‘‘ece redas,"’ and ‘‘deop wrende’’ to mean the Decalogue are: 
(1) That a writer who knew the Bible as well as this poet did (for the passages he used, 
besides those noted herein, see Miirkens, 68-77) would not be likely to make such a 
blunder as that of saying that the Decalogue was given to Moses at the Red Sea instead 
of at Mount Sinai. (2) If “‘ece redas"’ is the Decalogue, so is ‘‘doma gehwilcne”’ of 1. 
520, and the lines (522-25): 

Gif onlucan wile lifes wealhstod, 

beorht in breostum banhuses weard, 

ginfeesten god gastes cw#gon, 

run bid gerecenod, reed for) gz, 
are also to be understood as referring to the Decalogue. These lines appear to mean: 
“If the interpreter of life [i.e., the soul], the bright keeper of the body in man's breast, 
has the will to unlock with the keys of the Spirit ample benefits, the mystery will be 
interpreted, counsel will go forth.’’ This is very difficult to apply to the Ten Command- 
ments, for they are peculiarly ill-suited material for allegorical interpretation. If, how- 
ever, ‘“‘ece redas"’ and ‘‘deop wrende”’ are the ‘‘Cantemus Domino,"’ and ‘‘degweorc 
nemnad"’ means (as it very well may; cf. Exod. 506, Guth. 64): ‘‘they [i.e., “‘redas’’) 
recount, or celebrate, the day's work,”’ ll. 522 ff. offer no such difficulty as we meet with in 
applying them to the Decalogue. The events of the Exodus, and the ‘‘Cantemus Dom- 
ino"’ which celebrates them, are a favorite subject for allegorical interpretation. See, 
for example, 1 Cor. 10: 1-2, and St. Augustine’s commentary on the ‘‘Cantemus Domino” 
(Migne, xxxix, 1634-38), making the crossing of the Red Sea a type of baptism; St. 
Augustine makes of the Israelites, Moses, and the Egyptians types respectively of the 
Christian, Christ, and the Devil and his angels. (3) If ‘“‘ece redas"’ of 1. 515 is the 
Decalogue, we have difficulty with the passage 54S ff., beginning: 

Swa reordode reda gemyndig 

manna mildost, 
which seems clearly to refer back to ll. 515 ff.; for it is impossible to take what imme- 
diately precedes 1. 548 as the speech of Moses. We must therefore take ‘‘Swa reordode”’ 
as resumptive, and ‘‘reeda"’ as equivalent to ‘“‘redas’’ of 1. 515. If we grant this, it is 
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other hand, the “solemne carmen” unquestionably means the 
“Cantemus Domine.” Now if the utterance of Moses to which 
the Exodus poet refers is the Decalogue, the two passages exhibit 
not a parallel, but a very striking divergence. Also, it must be 
observed that Avitus tells us upon what occasion the song of Moses 
was used in the church in his day, namely, at baptism,' for he says: 


toto quod psallitur orbe, 
Cum purgata sacris deletur culpa fluentis 
Emittitque novam parientis lympha lavacri 
Prolem post veteres, quos edidit Eva, reatus.? 


The English poet says nothing like this; ll. 519-21, as shown in my 
note above, are altogether different from what Avitus says in Il. 704-5. 
Nothing, therefore, can be made out of this parallel as evidence that 
the author of the Exodus copied Avitus. If both poets said that 
Moses announced the Decalogue on the shore of the Red Sea, or if 
both said that the ‘‘Cantemus Domino” was used at baptism, we 
might make something of it. As it is, it proves nothing. 

Finally, parallel (f) shows that the two poets agree in representing 
the sea as stained with blood, for which there is no authority in the 
Vulgate. In Avitus the idea appears in one place only: 


Ast alli, lassata diu dum brachia iactant, 
Incurrunt enses iaculisque natantibus haerent, 
Concolor et rubro miscetur sanguine pontus.® 


clear that the reference is not to the Decalogue, for ll. 553-63 are the speech of Moses 
introduced by ‘‘Swa reordode,’’ and this speech bears no resemblance to the Decalogue. 
It does, however, resemble the ‘‘Cantemus Domino," as may be seen by comparing with 
it Exod. 15:3, 13, 17. 

Lines 519-21 are by no means inconsistent with ‘‘ece redas"’ as referring to the 
““Cantemus Domino.’’ They may be translated: ‘So still the nations find in writings 
the judgments which the Lord committed to him in that journey, with true words.” 
For ‘‘domas” in the sense of ‘‘judicia"’ (not precepts) see Vespasian Psalter, Metrical 
Psalter, and Cambridge Psalter (Bib. ags. Prosa, VII), Ps. 118:7, 13, 30, 39, 43, 52, 62, etc. 
Or we may translate: ‘So still the nations find in writings the interpretations of those 
things which the Lord committed to him,”’ etc. For ‘“‘dom” in this sense of ‘‘ meaning, 
interpretation’’ compare Dan. 143-44: 

Ge sweltad deate, nymbpe ic dom wite 
sodan swefnes, bees min sefa myndgad. 

1 The ‘“‘Cantemus Domino” is not a part of the Roman baptismal office, and I have 
found no case of its use among the baptismal offices collected in the Codez Liturgicus 
Ecclesiae Universae, ed. Assemanus, P. and Leipzig, tom. 2, 1902, though a part of the 
canticie is used as a Responsorium at the end of an ‘‘ Ordo Batismi Solennis,"’ p. 107. But 
the testimony of Avitus seems unequivocal, and it is corroborated by Walfridus Strabus: 
“‘et fideles de lavacro ascendentes, exstinctis peccatis, hymnum decantant dicentes: Can- 
temus Domino, gloriose enim, etc.,’’ Glossa Ordinaria, Migne, cxiii, 226. 

? Avitus, v, 705-8. 8’ vy, 691-93. 
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In the Exodus, on the other hand, the blood-stained sea is not a 
casual detail, but dominates the whole description of the destruction 
of the Egyptians. It is used as follows: 


Weron beorhhlidu blode bestemed, 
holm heolfre spaw.! 


flod blod gewod.? 

ealle him brimu blodige puhton, 

burh ba heora beadosearo weegon.* 
The air even is said to be mixed with blood: 

Wes seo hewene lyft heolfre geblanden.* 
Now, as Professor Robinson has pointed out to me, the Beowulf 
furnishes very close parallels to the lines just quoted, not only in the 
language used, but also in the emphasis which the poet gives to this 
detail of the description. In the Beowulf occur the following: 

Flod blode weoll (fole to segon) 

hatan heolfre.® 


ba Se mid Hrodgare on holm wliton, 
bet wes yogeblond eal gemenged, 
brim blode fah.*® 


holm heolfre weoll.’ 
The resemblance of the Exodus lines to those of the Beowulf, espe- 
cially Exodus 449 and Beowulf 2138, is striking, whereas the Exodus 
and Avitus’ poem have in common the mere fact of blood in the 
water. If we knew that the author of Exodus was acquainted with 
the Latin poem, and did not know that he was acquainted with the 
Beowulf, we should not be safe in asserting that he was imitating the 
Beowulf in this particular, even though the resemblance to the 
English epic is greater than to Avitus. But the situation is just the 
reverse of that. We have found no evidence for asserting that Avitus 
was known to our poet, but we know that the Beowulf was, for 
Exodus, 58— 
enge anpadas, uncud gelad 

is quoted from Beowulf, 1410.8 The probabilities are all in favor 
of the opinion that the author of the Exodus in these descriptions of 


1 LI. 448-49. 3 L. 572. § Ll. 1422-23. 7L. 2138. 
2 L. 462. 4L. 476. 6 LI. 1592-94. 


* This line is but a single point of the evidence for the statement that the author of 
Exodus knew the Beowulf. For the full evidence, which places the matter beyond dis- 
pute, see the collections of Sarrazin, Beowulf Studien, 158-59, and Kail, Anglia, 12, 22. 
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the blood-stained water was imitating the Beowulf, and to offer them 
as evidence for the opinion that he was imitating Avitus is, in the 
absence of other unambiguous evidence to support this opinion, a 
mere begging of the question under debate. 

Our examination of the text of the Exodus and of Avitus, De 
transitu Maris Rubri, has shown that the two poems contain no com- 
mon structural additions to the material contained in Exodus, 
chaps. 13-15, the two which Miirkens alleged being in one case the 
use by both poets of a conception of the pillar of cloud which was 
widely current in their day and in the other case an agreement 
founded upon a misinterpretation of both the Old-English and the 
Latin text. The descriptive parallels upon which, in the absence 
of structural parallels, the whole case for Avitus as a source must 
rest, have been shown to be of no value as evidence. Of these 
descriptive parailels it has been shown that (5) is not a parallel at 
all; that in (a), (c), and (g) the substance of both the Latin and the 
Old-English is in the Vulgate; that (d) is the merest commonplace; 
that in (e) the detail common to the two poems is almost implicit 
in the Vulgate source, that it could have easily suggested itself inde- 
pendently to both writers, and that it is contained in the very widely 
known Antiquities of Josephus; that in (f) the Old-English poet 
is with much greater probability imitating the Beowulf than Avitus; 
and that in (h) there is a divergence instead of a parallel between 
the two passages. Of all these parallels only (g), (e), and (f) are 
of any weight at all, and in the case of each of these I have shown 
a superior probability for the opinion that the Exodus poet was 
indebted to sources other than Avitus, or to his own imagination, 
as against the opinion that he used Avitus as a source. In no case 
that we have considered have we found it more probable that the 
author of the Exodus used Avitus than that he used some other 
source; in no case have we found the probabilities even equal for 
the two views. The evidence of the Avitus parallels to Exodus 
then has no cumulative value; taken as a unit it weighs no more 
than the sum of its individual items—which is nothing. 

It would not be difficult to show that the differences between these 
two poems are more remarkable than the resemblances; that the De 
transitu Maris Rubri is notable for the fact that large parts of the 
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narrative are given from the point of view of the Egyptians, whereas 
in the Exodus the narrative point of view is that of the Hebrew army, 
or of the poet himself; that Avitus portrays the situation of the 
Egyptians and Pharaoh with considerable sympathy, whereas to 
the Old-English poet they are always God’s enemies; that Avitus 
represents the Hebrews as leaving Egypt before dawn, in the moon- 
light, but that the Old-English poet represents them as leaving by 
daylight;! that in Avitus the pillar first appeared in the evening as a 
pillar of fire, and that according to the English poet it first appeared 
as a column of cloud;? that in the Latin poem the pillar seems to 
appear at the first encampment of the Israelites, whereas in the 
English poem it appears at the third encampment, at Etham:? but 
such an examination would require more space than can be given 
to it here. The burden of proof is upon those who assert that Avitus 
is the source of the Old-English poem, and I believe that this burden 
has not been lifted. 


II 


We must now consider the question: if the author of the Exodus 
did not use Avitus as a source, what sources did he use? As to his 
immediate source or sources I can give no information; the particular 
documents that the poet made use of, outside of the Vulgate, are 
unknown to me. The most that I can do is to show that for two- 
thirds of the organic additions which he made to the scriptural 
narrative as given in Exodus there existed in various forms literary 
material which the Exodus poet probably used. After accounting 
for these additions, there is a residuum of additions for which no 
parallels have been found in other literature, and which we may there- 
fore, at least tentatively, credit to the imagination of the poet. 

For five of his additions, passages of Scripture outside of Exodus 
are a probable ultimate source; these are numbers (4), (6), (7), (9), 
and (13). The scriptural basis of (4) we have already discussed. 
In this case, and in others, however, we have no means of knowing 
whether the poet derived his conception of the pillar from his own 


1 Avitus, v, 377; Ezod., 47. 
2 Avitus, v, 401 ff.; Exod., 71 ff. 
3 Avitus, v, 401 ff.; Ezod., 63 ff.; that the pillar appeared first at Etham is suggested 


by Exod. 13:20-21; compare St. Ambrose, De XLII mansionibus filiorum Israel, Migne, 
xvii, 15. 
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study of Scripture, or from commentaries or historical works. We 
can only say that the poet did not invent the detail, and that its 
ultimate source is the Bible. The poet’s thirteenth organic addition 
makes the hill on which Abraham sacrificed Isaac the same as that 
on which Solomon later built the temple. This idea is unquestionably 
based on a combination of Gen. 22:2 with II Chron. 3:1, which 
(in the Authorized Version) are: 

. . . . Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 


get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of. 


Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in 
Mount Moriah 
In the Vulgate these verses appear in such a form that no connection 
is apparent between them: 

.... Tolle filium tuum unigenitum, quem diligis, Isaac, et vade in 


terram visionis: atque ibi offeres eum in. holocaustum super unum montium 
quem monstravero tibi. 


Et coepit Salomon aedificare domum Domini in Ierusalem in monte 
Moria 
In spite of this fact the identification of the two places was well 
known to ecclesiastical writers. St. Jerome says, in regard to Gen. 
22:2: 

Aiunt ergo Hebraei hunc montem esse in quo postea templum conditum 
est in area Ornae Jebusaei, sicut et in Paralipomenis scriptum est: Et 
coeperunt aedificare templum in mense secundo, in secunda die mensis, in 
monte Moria.! 

St. Augustine refers to St. Jerome upon this point as follows: 

Hieronymus presbyter scripsit, se certissime a senioribus Judaeorum 
cognovisse, quod ibi immolatus sit Isaac.” 

Bede also was acquainted with the fact: 


Dicunt Hebraei esse hunc montem in quo postea templum conditum est, 
hoc est in monte Moria, in quo est aurea urna Jebusaei.* 


The Hebrew tradition to which all these writers refer is in Josephus,‘ 
and is given by Baring-Gould and Ginzberg in their collection of 
1 Quaestiones in Genesim, Migne, xxiii, 969-70. 
2 Quoted in Migne, xxiii, 969. 
’In Pentateuchum Comm. Gen., Migne, xci, 244. 
4 Ant. Jud., lib. I, cap. xiii; p. 26, Vol. I. 
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Jewish legends.! It was undoubtedly known to the writer of the 
Old-English Exodus. 

In his description of the pillar of fire and cloud as two pillars, 
“beamas twegen” (the sixth addition), the poet was following a 
not uncommon interpretation of Exod. 13:22, which says: 

Nunquam defuit columna nubis per diem, nec columna ignis per noctem, 
coram populo. 

For Bede also speaks of two columns: 

Duae quoque columnae duas Ecclesias figurant, id est Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti.? 

St. Bruno has the same idea of the duality of the pillar: 

Altera enim eos a solis ardore, altera vero a tenebris defendebat.* 


And according to a Jewish tradition the pillar of fire appeared in the 
evening before the pillar of cloud had disappeared, so that they were 
never without a guide.t There are early Christian authorities also 
for the idea that the pillar was one. Walfridus Strabus, for example, 
says, ‘in die per nubem columna monstrata est, et in nocte per 
ignem.’® The author of the Exodus then was merely following one 
of two current opinions about the pillar of cloud and of fire. 

The poet’s ninth addition consists in his statement that the 
Israelites were divided into companies of a thousand men each.*® 
This, I think, may rest upon Exod. 18:21-22: 

Provide autem de omni plebe viros potentes, et timentes Deum, in 
quibus sit veritas, et qui oderint avaritiam, et constitue ex eis tribunos, et 
centuriones, et quinquagenarios, et decanos qui iudicent populum omni 
tempore. 

The word corresponding to the Vulgate ‘“‘tribunos”’ is in the Septua- 
gint “yuddpyous.” In Aelfric’s translation of this passage “tri- 
bunos”’ is correctly rendered as “‘pusendmen.’” If the author of the 


1 Legends of Old Testament Characters (L 1871), I, 218; Legends of the Jews (Phila- 
delphia, 1909), I, 285. 

2In Pentateuchum Comm., Migne, xci, 310. 

8 Expositio in Exodum, Migne, clxiv, 263-64. 

4 Jewish Encyclopaedia, X, 39 (ref. to Shab. 335). 

5 Glossa Ordinaria, Migne, cxiii, 223. 

6 The total number of the army is given in Exod. 12:37 as 600,000 men; the division 
of the whole into 12 ‘‘fedan”’ is based upon the 12 tribes; therefore the only innovation 
is in the statement that each ‘“‘cist’’ had 1,000 men. Rau, op. cit., 33, thinks this is 
‘‘angelsiichsische Zuthat,’’ but offers no evidence to support his statement. 


7 Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Prosa, I, 145. 
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Exodus understood the word in that sense it may well have suggested 
to him the idea of representing the Israelites as organized in compa- 
nies of a thousand at the time of the exodus. 

Addition (7) is one of the most striking in the poem, representing 
the pillar of fire as liable to destroy the Hebrews unless a certain con- 
dition should be complied with.! It seems unlikely that the poet 
should have inserted this detail without some kind of authority. 
It is more probable that it is founded ultimately upon the “ignis 
Domini” of Lev. 10:2 and Num. 11:1: 

Egressusque ignis a Domino, devoravit eos, et mortui sunt coram 
Domino. 

Interea ortum est murmur populi, quasi dolentium pro labore, contra 
Dominum. Quod cum audisset Dominus, iratus est. Et accensus in eos 
ignis Domini devoravit extremam castrorum partem. 

In these places the “‘ignis Domini” performs the office which in our 
poem the pillar of fire threatened to do. Now in Exod. 14:24 there 
is a statement that might easily be interpreted as meaning that the 
pillar of fire and of cloud was God’s weapon against the Egyptians: 


et ecce respiciens Dominus super castra Aegyptiorum per columnam 
ignis et nubis, interfecit exercitum eorum. 


This is translated in the Douay version as follows: 


And behold the Lord looking upon the Egyptian army through the pillar 
of fire and of the cloud, slew their host. 


But it would not be a bad blunder, if one were reading an unpunctu- 
ated text, to translate it as: 


And behold the Lord looking upon the Egyptian army slew their host 
by means of the pillar of fire and the cloud. 
Num. 14:14, 15 might also have furnished a suggestion. I believe 
that these passages are the basis of the poet’s conception of the 
pillar of fire as the weapon of God, but whether he derived it 
directly from Scripture, or got it at second-hand from a non-scrip- 
tural source, is altogether uncertain. 

For three of the remaining organic additions Holthausen has 
already pointed out parallels? For (1), “druron deofolgyld,” he 


1 The exact nature of this condition is uncertain, for 1. 124 may be interpreted in three 
or four different ways. But there is no uncertainty as to the meaning of ll. 120-23. 


2 Archiv, CKV, 162-63. 
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has parallels in Bede and Peter Comestor.' The same tradition is 
found in a slightly different form in Walfridus Strabus of the ninth 
century: 

Ferunt Hebraei quia omnia idola Egypti confracta sunt nocte illa et 
templa, vel motu terrae, vel fluminis Nili inundatione.? 

For (11), the order in which the tribes enter the sea, he cites Peter 
Comestor: 

Et advocans Moyses singulas tribus secundum ordinem nativitatis suae 
hortabatur eos ut ipsum praeeuntem sequerentur. Cumque timuissent 
intrare Reuben, Simeon, et Levi, Judas primus agressus est iter post eum, 
unde et ibi meruit regnum.* 

Comestor of course is at least three centuries later than the Exodus, 
and I have been unable to find any earlier parallel. But the order 
of the tribes as they marched into the sea is found in the fifteenth- 
century Mystere de Viel Testament in a form different from that in 
which it appears in Comestor,‘ and probably, therefore, not derived 
from him. Now there is no likelihood that either Comestor or the 
author of the Viel Testament invented the story. And it is quite 
certain that neither of them got it from the Old-English Exodus. 
It seems therefore that the existence of this story in three versions, 
of the eighth or ninth, the twelfth, and the fifteenth centuries, all 


independent of each other, is good evidence that the story goes back 
to a date earlier than the earliest recorded version, and that all three 
versions go back ultimately to a common original. Holthausen’s 
parallel, then, may be accepted as indicating, in conjunction with the 


1 He also cites Eusebius for this, but the full context of the bit he quotes shows that 
the parallel is not a valid one, for the temples fell before, not during, the exodus: roid dé 
Baciréws Ett adhpovovpévov, tov Mwiivov xaAragav re cai cecouois ba vuxtds amoreAdoa ... . 
Supreceiv S¢ tére Tas wey dtxias wmagas, Tav Te vawy To’s mAciarovs. Migne, Pat. Graeca, xxi, 
733; Praep. Evang., ix, 27. 

? Glossa Ordinaria, Migne, cxiii, 219. 

3 Historia Scholastica, Exodus, cap. 31; Migne, cxcviii, 1158. 

4 Ed. J. de Rothschild, S.A.7.F., ll. 24280 ff. According to Comestor twelve paths 
were opened through the sea, according to the V.T. only one. The legend of the 
twelve paths is very common (see Walfridus Strabus, Migne, cxiii, 225; Rabanus 
Maurus, Migne, cviii, 66; Rupertus Tuitiensis, Migne, clxvii, 642; Baring-Gould, op. 
cit., II, 102); but I have found it only in Comestor combined with the statement that 
the tribe of Judah entered the water first. Comestor’s form of the legend looks there- 
fore like a telescoping of two different stories, that of the twelve paths and that of Judah 
going first into the water, for the latter story distinctly suggests that all the Hebrews 
were following a single path, and is in so far inconsistent with the idea that the tribes had 
individual paths. The telescoping of course may have been done either by Comestor 
or his source, but itis clear that Comestor cannot have invented either of the stories 
thus combined. 
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other evidence, that the author of the Old-English Exodus did not 
invent addition (11). Holthausen also gives good parallels from 
Josephus, Eusebius, and Comestor for addition (15), the statement 
that the Israelites got treasure from the sea. 

Addition (3), which speaks of the Ethiopians as a people hostile 
to the Israelites, is based, I believe, on a very old legend which tells 
how, in Moses’ youth, the Ethiopians made war against Egypt and 
were defeated by an army under the command of Moses. The fol- 


lowing passage from Josephus gives as much of the story as need be 
presented here: 


The Ethiopians, who are neighbors of the Egyptians, made an inroad into 
their country, and plundered and carried off the goods of the Egyptians, who, 
in their rage, marched against them to revenge the insult, but being overcome 
in battle, some of them were slain, and the rest ran away in a shameful manner 
and got home safe. And the Ethiopians followed after them in hot pursuit, 
and thinking that it would be soft not to subdue all Egypt, they ravaged the 
country far and wide, and when they had tasted its sweets never left off the 
prosecution of the war: and as the nearest parts had not courage enough at 
their first approach to fight with them, they proceeded as far as Memphis 
and the sea, not one of the cities being able to hold out against them. The 
Egyptians in this strait betook themselves to their oracles and prophecies; 
and when God had counselled them to call in the Hebrew to their aid, the 
king commanded his daughter to produce Moses, that he might be their 
general. And when she had made the king swear he would do Moses no 
harm, she delivered him to the king, supposing his assistance would be of 
great advantage, and reproaching the priests, who, having before urged the 
Egyptians to kill him as an enemy, were not ashamed now to own their 
want of his help. So Moses, at the entreaty of Thermuthis [the king’s 
daughter] and the king, cheerfully undertook the business.! 


This story is in the Chronicon Paschale,? Eusebius,’ and later writers, 
and seems to explain satisfactorily the rather puzzling lines of Exodus, 
68-71. 

Addition (8) tells us that the Egyptian army was composed of 
2,000 bands under the command of as many “cyningas.”’ This 
detail is difficult to deal with, for we do not know how many men 
were contained in each of these 2,000 bands, and cannot compare 
directly the size of Pharaoh’s army as given in the Exodus with the 


1 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Book II, chap. x; 
2 Migne, Pat. Graeca, xcii, 200. 

3 Praep. Evang., lib. 9, cap. 27; Migne, Pat. Graeca, xxi, 729. 
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figures given in the legendary accounts. According to Josephus 
and Comestor'’ it was composed of 600 chariots, 50,000 horsemen, and 
200,000 foot. According to Jewish legend it numbered 600 chariots, 
5,000,000 horsemen, and 2,000,000 foot.? It will be observed that 
the numbers of infantry and cavalry as given by Josephus and by 
the Jewish legend are simple multiples of each other; both probably 
go back to a common original. I think that it is also worth notice 
that in the Old-English poem the number of “cyningas”’ is a simple 
multiple of the number of foot-soldiers in the other two accounts. 
It seems therefore something more than a possibility that this figure 
too may go back ultimately to the same original. If the bands that 
composed Pharaoh’s army were conceived of by the poet as of the 
same size as those that composed the Hebrew army, 1,000 men each, 
the total force would correspond exactly to the number of foot- 
soldiers in the legend given by Baring-Gould. 

If my interpretation of ll. 515 ff. (above, pp. 14, 15) be accepted, 
these lines mean, not that Moses gave the Law on the shore of the 
Red Sea, but that he gave forth there the canticle, ‘“‘Cantemus 
Domino,” and this passage, which stands as addition (14) in the list 
at the beginning of this paper, is not an organic addition at all. If 
it does mean that Moses announced the Law at the Red Sea the 
addition is very difficult to account for. Professor Blackburn has 
suggested’ that it may be due to Deut. 1:1: 

Haec sunt verba, quae locutus est Moyses ad omnem Israel trans Ior- 
danem in solitudine campestri, contra mare rubrum. .... 

But that this should have remained in the poet’s mind and that the 
wonderful narrative of the nineteenth and twentieth chapters of 
Exodus should be forgotten, seems to me very improbable. 

For the remaining organic additions that the poet has made to 
his original material, numbers (2), (5), (10), and (12), I have found 
no parallels of such a kind as to indicate the existence of literary 
material which might have been known to the poet and have furnished 
the basis of the additions. This of course is not a proof that these 
additions were invented by the poet. It is evidence tending to such 


1 Ant. Jud., lib. 2, cap. 15; ed. cit., I, 75; Hist. Schol., Exod., cap. 31, Migne, cxcvili, 
1157. 


2 Baring-Gould, II, 101. 
*? Blackburn, 61. 
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a presumption, however, and the presumption can be tested by in- 
quiring whether these additions are of the sort that, judging from the 
literary qualities of Old-English poetry in general and of the Exodus 
in particular, the Old-English poet would have been likely to invent. 
Applying this test, it is evident that addition (2), representing the 
Israelites as marching through a hostile country, and addition (12), 
hinting at battle between Israelites and Egyptians, are thoroughly 
congenial to the warlike character of Old-English poetry and to the 
emphasis that is given to warlike details in the religious as well as in 
the secular epics. Addition (5), the nautical imagery used to describe 
the pillar of cloud and the Israelites, is thoroughly in keeping with 
the fondness for the sea which appears in a good deal of Old-English 
poetry, and which is especially conspicuous in a part of the Exodus 
that must be largely original with the poet, ll. 446-514.1 We may 
with some assurance, therefore, regard these three additions as 
original. As to addition (10), which says that the sea-wall stood for 
a day, it is not of the sort that we should expect the poet to invent, 
and I should not be surprised to find something similar turn up in 
legend. There is nothing in the Vulgate to suggest it. 

The present paper, I think, throws some light upon the problem 
of the ultimate sources of the material that composes the Old-English 
Exodus, but the problem of its immediate source is still unsolved. 
In the case of ten of the organic additions to the primary source we 
have found good evidence for believing that the poet used literary 
material, and that the additions were not invented by him. But 
in no case is there any evidence that he found this material in the 
exact places cited in this paper. We have found not a source or 
sources, but analogues und possible sources. In regard to the immedi- 
ate source used by the poet there are two problems. The first is, 
did he find these additions already assembled in one narrative or 
account, or did he gather them from various places and organize 
them for himself? The answer to this question would throw much 
light upon the poet and his method of work. The second problem 
is, if the poet found the material already organized, was it in the 
form of a condensed, matter-of-fact prose narrative, or in the form of 


1 The situation described in these lines is fully contained in the Vulgate, as I pointed 
out above, p. 13. But the emphasis and the zest are the poet's own. The Vulgate Ps. 
76:15 ff. may have been vaguely suggestive. 
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an artistic narrative in verse? The answer to this question also 
would tell us much. To these two questions I do not presume to 
give an answer. It is to be hoped that an answer will some day, 
however, be given, and that we shall find the author’s immediate 
source if he found the material already organized. The Ezodus 
is of a high degree of literary merit, and a knowledge of its actual 
source would enable us to see how much of its merit is due to the 
originality of its author and how much he owed to a predecessor, 
And if it should be discovered that he followed a single source with 
some closeness our knowledge of that source might enable us to clear 
up a number of the obscurities and textual difficulties in which the 
poem abounds. 


SAMUEL MoorRE 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
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CHRETIEN’S “YVAIN” 
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The articles in Modern Philology, U1, 267 ff., VI, 331 ff., VII, 
145 ff., on the source of Chrétien’s Yvain, may be taken to indicate 
a general trend of opinion, outside of Germany at least,’ toward 
the view that Chrétien borrowed the entire scenario of his Yvain 
from a Celtic fairy-mistress story. To this view Professor Nitze, 
who must be judged by his second article, ‘‘The Fountain Defended,’”* 
and not by his first, ““A New Source of the Yvain,’’* now gives entire 
adherence. The title of his first article, as well as a good deal of 
the text, was so worded as to seem incompatible with the theory of 
one coherent source for Chrétien’s romance. But the careful 
reader of his second article, ‘The Fountain Defended,” will perceive 
that Mr. Nitze now concerns himself only with the ultimate origin 
of the theme, and scarcely touches the question of the immediate 
source employed by Chrétien. 


That this immediate source is to be sought in a coherent Celtic 
fairy-mistress story was urged by the present writer, in 1903 and 
1905,‘ and for the first time definite proof was given by adducing 
Irish parallels found in MSS older than the time of Chrétien. 

A brief restatement of this view with reference to Mr. Nitze’s 
ideas seems demanded, especially since the writer believes that he 


? 1 Compare McKerrow, Mod. Lang. Quarterly, VII, 100-102 (1904); Huet, Moyen 
Age (1904), 65-66; Jeanroy, Revue Critique, LXII, 431-32 (1906); Ehrismann, P. and B. 
Beitrdge, XXX, 14-54 (1905); Windisch, Tdin Bé, Irische Texte, extraband, pp. xc, xxx11I- 
xxxv (1905). For the opposing views of Foerster and Golther see below, p. 16, note 1. 

2 Mod. Phil., VII, 145. 3 Ibid., III, 267. 


‘In my “Iwain,”’ [Harvard] Studies and Notes, VIII; and ‘‘ Knight of the Lion,” 
P.M.L.A., XX, 673 ff. The suggestion that the source of the Yvrain was a Celtic 
fairy story is, of course, not new. In the ‘“‘Iwain"’ I noted (pp. 19 ff.) that this explana- 
tion was offered by Osterwald in 1853, by Macbain in 1884, by Alfred Nutt in 1887, by 
G. Paris in 1888, by Muret in 1890, and by Ahlstriém and Philipot in 1896. (Reference 
to Philipot’s article was made on p. 134 of the ‘“‘Iwain"’; by inadvertence mention of it 
was omitted in my history of the theory.) But although this theory had long commended 
itself to men of insight, until I brought forward the Irish Serglige Conculaind, Tochmarc 
Emere (in LU, a MS of 1106 or earlier), and Echtra Léegaire (in LL, a MS of 1150); and 
proved by detailed analysis that these stories, more ancient than the Yvain (written 
about 1173, G. Paris, Journal des Savants, 1902, p. 304), belong to the same type with it, 
and make use of the same story-formula, there were few facts on the side of the fairy- 
mistress hypothesis which could compel the attention of a resolute antagonist. 
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is now in position to explain several points which hitherto were 
not clear, and which add to the interest and importance of the 
hypothesis. 

Mr. Nitze holds that the cult of “‘the priest who slew the slayer 
and shall himself be slain,’’ which is known to have existed at Aricia, 
must once have prevailed all over western Europe—in Ireland and 
Wales as well as in Gaul. He does not mean that the germ idea of 
the Yvain is derived from the particular cult of the Italic Diana, 
but only that it springs by many removes from some similar cult 
located in Celtic lands. The papers by the present writer took up 
the theme at a far later time, when! the bare notion of a “priest 
who slew the slayer” may be supposed to have enriched itself in the 
fertile fancy of the Celts with the story of the journey of a mortal 
to fairyland, and the details of a combat there in which the mortal 
fought on the side of one fairy chieftain against another. These 
papers expressly disclaimed any attempt to trace the ultimate origin 
of the theme, or to determine how far its details were absolutely of 
Celtic invention. The present writer contented himself with urging 
that the whole story before reaching Chrétien had passed through 
the crucible of Celtic fancy, and that Chrétien’s proximate source 
was something closely allied to certain Irish heroic sagas. In 
brief, the argument centered itself about two Irish sagas: the 
Serglige Conculaind and the Tochmarc Emere, in a MS of 1106 or 
earlier. These stories have one and the same hero, Cuchulinn, 
and it is not difficult to imagine them as told consecutively, thus 
giving the story of successive visits of Cuchulinn to the Other World. 
If from this consecutive tale a scenario be made, substituting for 
Cuchulinn the name Yvain, for Liban, Lunete, and for Fand, 
Laudine, a plot is obtained closely resembling the scenario of Chré- 
tien’s romance. And the convincing point is, not merely a similarity 
of action extending almost throughout, but the fact that inspec- 
tion of the Irish sagas explains the interrelation of characters and 
incidents, which in Chrétien appear disconnected, not to say mean- 
ingless. 


The Irish stories belong, not to the earliest stage of Celtic fairy 
story, in which the Otherworld people were perhaps altogether peace- 


1 Even if Mr. Nitze is right in tracing the theme back to a cult like that at Aricia. 
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ful, but to a middle stage of development, in which combat was an 
element of fairy life. In this latter stage one fairy chieftain was 
oppressed by another, and induced a mortal hero to come to his 
assistance. 

The present paper takes a step in advance of what has been said 
before, by seeking to explain all the details of the main portion of 
the Yvain on the basis of such an original feud motive.! Looking 
at the Yvain from this new standpoint, one can see that in the 
earlier fairy story used by Chrétien, the Hospitable Host, to whose 
party doubtless were attached both Lunete and Laudine, was 
oppressed by a tyrannical fairy foe, Esclados the Red, who had 
got Laudine into his power. Lunete went to Arthur’s court in 
the interests of the Hospitable Host to persuade some mortal into 
undertaking the adventure of the Fountain Perilous. Her real 
object was to involve the mortal in combat with the hostile Esclados. 
From this standpoint one can understand why the Hospitable Host 
welcomed in so superb a manner the successive mortal adventurers 
Calogrenant and Yvain; why his castle (a rationalization of a fairy 
abode) was inhabited by a maiden of unearthly beauty, and why he 
took such pleasure in pointing out the road to the Fountain Peril- 
ous. The reason for the interest taken by the waiting maid Lunete 
in Yvain’s rescue is also clear, as well as the strikingly independent 
part played by her toward her mistress Laudine. She was acting 
in behalf of the Hospitable Host,? between whom and Esclados 
there must in the earlier story have been a deadly feud. 

In Chrétien’s romance mysterious personages, the Hospitable 
Host, the Monster Herdsman, the Red Esclados, defile before us 
like lantern slides thrown upon a screen. No thread of connection 


1 The feud motive was implied in my “Iwain,"’ pp. 46-56, ‘‘The Combat Motive,"’ 
(1903), but has been more explicitly stated by A. B. Cook, Folk-Lore, XVII, 148-50 
(1906), and by me, P.M.L.A., XXV, 45, footnote 1 (1910). The Celtic tales Serglige 
Conculaind, Echtra Léegaire, ‘‘Pwyll and Arawn,”’ etc., make its importance for the 
Yoain certain. 

2 In the oldest form of Celtic fairy story (as in the Echtra Condla) the fée was per- 
haps absolutely supreme. We may conjecture that in the most primitive form of the 
Yvain story the Hospitable Host and Red Esclados were creatures of the f/ée Laudine, 
conjured up at her command to lure the hero on, and to test his courage (cf. in Malory's 
Morte Darthur, Bk. VII, caps. 22, 23, the knight conjured up by Lynet). Hence Laudine 
felt no resentment at the death of Esclados, But in a middle stage of development, 
as in the Serg. Conculaind, fairy kings appear, to whom, of course, the fées owe alle- 
giance. The Celtic original of the Yvain must have reached this stage. 
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binds them together. But in the original Mdrchen such thread of 
connection must have appeared. This explanatory motive clearly 
was a deadly feud, which in the earlier fairy story existed between 
the party of the Hospitable Host and that of the Red Esclados. 
The Hospitable Host and the Monster Herdsman were different 
guises of the same fairy prince,’ whose object was to lure Yvain 
into battle with the Red Champion. 

Yvain, after slaying Esclados and winning the hand of the fée, 
showed the perversity usual to mortals visiting fairyland by wishing 
to return to earth. Laudine gave him permission to be absent for 
one year, at the same time threatening him that if he overstayed 
the time, her love would turn to hate. 

Perhaps in the original story the limit of a year was fixed by the 
necessity of an annual combat with Esclados for the control of the 
fée and her domains, just as we are told that Gwynn and Gwythyr 
in ‘Kulhwech and Olwen”” fight on the first of May every year for 
possession of Kreiddylat. This supposition is, however, by no means 
necessary. So much only is clear, that when Yvain overstayed his 
time, Laudine passed into the power of a “seneschal’” who was 
hostile to Lunete and evidently, therefore, of the party of Esclados. 

As is usual with mortals who have forfeited the love of a fée, 
like Cuchulinn, for instance, in the Serglige Conculaind,’ Yvain 
became insane. He was cured by a magic remedy and entertained 
by a hospitable lady. On his return journey to the Fountain 
Perilous, Yvain was aided by a lion, an incident which finds a parallel 
in Cuchulinn’s journey to the Other World, in the Tochmarc Emere, 
on the back of ‘‘a terrible beast like a lion.’ 


1 The Welsh version of the Yrain, the so-called ‘‘ Lady of the Fountain,’’ preserves 
a trace of this original identity by calling the Hospitable Host ‘‘the Yellow Man,” and 
the Monster Herdsman ‘‘the Black Man’’ (Loth, Les Mab., II, 15). In another Welsh 
story of the same type contained in ‘‘ Kulhwch and Olwen,”’ a tale, by the way, which 
is generally admitted to be uninfluenced by French Arthurian romance, the Host and 
the Herdsman occur united in one person (Loth, op. cit., I, 228-30), Kustennin, who 
guards ‘‘a vast flock of sheep which was boundless and without an end,’’ and who enter- 
tains the mortal adventurers. He is at enmity with his brother, Yspaddaden Pen Kawr 
(Y. ‘‘Giant Head’’), tells them how to enter the latter's castle; and it is his son, Goreu, 
that finally (p. 283) helps them slay the giant. Yspaddaden corresponds of course to 
Esclados, who is described as of giant size ( Yvain, vs. 522). 

The appearance at crucial points of a magician who assumes different disguises 
in order to lure the hero onward is a common motive of Celtic story-telling. See my 
‘‘Iwain,”’ pp. 100 ff. 

2 Loth, Les Mab., I, 224, 270. 3 See ‘“‘Iwain”’ p. 38. 

4 See ‘‘ Knight of the Lion,”’ pp. 688 ff. 
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The character called the “‘seneschal,’”’ into whose power Laudine 
and Lunete have passed, may in the original Mdrchen have been 
Esclados restored to life after the manner of fairies, or he may have 
been a fairy chieftain of the party of Esclados, and hostile to the 
Hospitable Host. That Laudine has passed into the power of this 
“‘seneschal’’ is shown by her failure to resist his plan to burn Lunete 
at the stake, a curious incident not hitherto satisfactorily explained.’ 
No haughty heiress of the feudal age would dream of such a ven- 
geance. Still less would any “seneschal” of any age or people, 
however savage, propose for so slight a fault to burn at the stake his 
mistress’ waiting-maid. The only accusation against her was that 
she had acted as a go-between in arranging a match between her 
mistress and Yvain, and the latter had subsequently proved faith- 
less to the extent of failing to return on a set day. 

From the standpoint of an original fairy feud the inexplicably 
savage proposal to burn Lunete can be understood with ease. Celtic 
fairies were invulnerable except to charmed weapons or to fire, and 
fire was a common means of vengeance in fairy strife.2 It was in 
accordance with fairy habits, therefore, for the party of Esclados, 
represented by the ‘‘seneschal,’”’ when it came into power, to wish 
to burn Lunete, who had certainly aided the party of the Hospitable 


1 Foerster remarks ( Yvain, 1906, p. ix) that he can find no example of burning as a 
punishment for felony, but only for witchcraft and sorcery. 


2 The point has not been made before but examples abound. Interesting because 
of its age, and because it introduces Manannén, the famous fairy king who figures in the 
Serglige Conculaind and other tales of its type, is the statement contained in some verses 
in the Tochmarc Etdine. These verses, which tell of a fairy vengeance executed by fire, 
are preserved both in LU, a MS of 1106, and in LL, a MS of 1150. 

Fuamnach, the wife of Mider, was jealous of Etain, and put her out of the way. 
In return she was burnt by Manann4n (Zz. f. celt. Phil., V, 525; Rev. Celt., XXVII, 337). 

The fairy pigs of Angus (transformed men) could be destroyed only by fire, Ossianic 
Society, VI, 133-53. Modern examples are the use of fire to get rid of changelings (Camp- 
bell, Pop. Tales of West Highlands, II, 57, 78; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, p. 40, etc.); to 
expel fairies (Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, I, 309; Campbell, op. cit., I, liii), and the use of fire in 
a feud between a [fairy] king and a giant (Waifs and Strays, Il, 91-93). Compare 
the Thornton Syr Percyvelle, where the hero slew the Red Knight, an uncanny foe, and 
burnt his body on a fire. Later Syr Percyvelle encountered the witch mother of the 
Red Knight, who declared that she could have restored her son to life had Percyvelle 
not burnt him, whereupon the hero burnt her; and ‘Balin and Balan” of the Huth 
Merlin, where Balin was at enmity with a fairy folk kindred to the Lady of the Lake. 
He slew her with a magic sword and gave as his reason ‘‘ vous estes cele qui arsistes de 
venin mon frere’’ ( Merlin, I, 219). 

The fiery vengeance of the fairies might with less difficulty be kept in Celtic tales 
because punishment by fire was decreed by Celtic law for some offenses. See Ehris- 
mann, P. and B. Beitrdge, XXX, 44, quoting from Caesar, De Bello Gall. i, 4 and 53; 
and cf. Félire Oengusso, ed. Stokes, p. 98. 
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Host. It was natural also when Yvain unexpectedly returned, and 
by overthrowing the seneschal restored the party of the Hospitable 
Host to ascendency, that the ‘“‘seneschal and his two brothers” should, 
as in the romance (vss. 4570-75), actually be given to the flames. 
After Yvain has vanquished the “‘seneschal,’”’ manifestly no reason 
exists why he should not be reunited to Laudine. The second part 
of the Yvain is a kind of repetition of Yvain’s first journey to fairy- 
land. After Yvain was recovered of his madness, he was entertained 
at a Hospitable Castle, was helped by a Grateful Beast, and came 
finally to the Fountain Perilous. Here he should, as before, after 
disposing of a terrible antagonist, win the hand of the fée Laudine, 
and the romance should end with this second success. This is what 
happens in the Welsh “ Lady of the Fountain,” which in this respect 
at least appears to be more primitive than Chrétien’s romance.! 
The Welsh writer may have been influenced by Chrétien, but he 
clearly had at his disposal older stories about Owain (Yvain). It 
appears to have been his intention to give, or at least to refer to, all 
of them, for after winding up his main narrative with the marriage 
of Owain to the fée in the manner alluded to, and telling us that she 
“was his wife as long as she lived,” he attaches another story, that 
of the Castle of Ill Adventure, and concludes with a reference to 
Owain’s ravens. The Castle of Ill Adventure is marked as of 
different origin from the other episodes of this part of the romance 
by containing no reference to the helpful lion. It is, as has been 
pointed out,’ in origin, an independent version of Yvain’s journey 


‘to the Other World. After this the Welsh writer adds briefly, 


“‘(Owain] returned to his vassals, that is to the three hundred swords 
of the tribe of Kynvarch and the troop of the ravens. Wherever 
he went with them he was victor.”” That this refers to still another 
story about Owain is indicated by numerous allusions to Owain’s 
ravens in early Welsh literature.* 


1 See ‘“‘ Knight of the Lion,"’ pp. 681 ff., where I give evidence to show that the Welsh 
is based on a source more primitive than Chrétien. Since the present article has been 
in type, a Rostock diss ertation has come to me (Dr. R. Edens, Erec-Geraint, 1910), which 
maintains for Erec, as against Foerster, a view like mine for the Yvrain. It is interesting 
to observe that Edens, using no other evidence than that obtained by comparing the 
Welsh and the French, concludes (p. 145) that Chrétien's source for Erec was a detailed 
story containing nearly all the incidents. 

2“*Twain,”’ pp. 136-38. Cf. footnote 2 on p. 8, below. 

3 See Skene, Four Books, I, 364, 366; II, 455, and the ‘“‘ Dream of Rhonabwy.”’ 
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Chrétien does not mention the ravens, but he uses the story of 
the Castle of Il] Adventure, intercalating it, along with the episode 
of the Daughters of the Black Thorn, after the slaying of the “‘senes- 
chal,” and before Yvain’s reunion with Laudine; thus obscuring 
the causal connection between these incidents, and confusing the 
original thread of the story. Except for this slight distortion and 
addition near the end, in which the Welsh version has kept the 
primitive order, Chrétien’s Yvain follows episode by episode and 
almost detail by detail the normal plot of a Celtic fairy-mistress 
story as illustrated by the Serglige Conculaind and the Tochmarc 
Emere. 

It is evident that a rather close relationship exists between these 
Irish sagas and the source of Chrétien’s Yvain. The nature of this 
relationship is an obscure problem, an exact solution of which is 
not demanded by the present investigation. The dates of the 
Irish MSS are enough to show that the plot of Chrétien’s Yvain was 
current before his time among the Celts, and must therefore, in all 
human probability, have been derived by him from them. 

To suppose! that the Irish heroic sagas may have been trans- 
mitted at an early period to the Brythonic Celts, and have been by 
them popularized and folk-lorized into the stories that lie at the 
basis of the Arthurian romances—to be specific, that the Serglige 
Conculaind may actually have given rise to the Mdrchen that was 
the source of the Yvain—would be almost certainly wrong. Such 
a development would be quite contrary to the usual behavior of 
folk material. 

The most probable solution still seems to be that advanced by 
the writer in his papers already referred to. This view lays stress 
on the community of myth, folk-lore, and religion, which it seems 
certain existed in very ancient times between the Brythonic Celts 
of Wales, and the Goidelic Celts of Ireland.2 From this popular 
material, which was of the same texture and contained the same 
situations, motives, and beliefs, there grew up during the early 
Middle Ages, on opposite sides of the Irish channel, perhaps with 


1 It would seem that Ehrismann’'s remarks on this particular point are rather hazard- 
ous. See his important article, ‘‘Mirchen in héfischen Epos,” in P. and B. Beitrdge, 
XXX, 15-54. 

2 The evidence for this point has been very recently collected by Dr. T. P. Cross, 
Revue Celtique, XX XI, 421-29 (1910). 15 
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no great amount of borrowing, stories and sagas in which although 
the proper names were different, similar plots and similar story 
formulae appeared. Chrétien’s original was a Brythonic Mdrchen 
or popular tale. In the Irish sagas we get a literary presentation 
of Goidelic Marchen and folk-lore. The Serglige Conculaind and the 
Tochmarc Emere are therefore two removes from Chrétien, and it is 
not surprising that the resemblances to the partly rationalized Yvain 
are somewhat obscured, although apparent enough when a careful 
study is made. 

It is certain that stories of the type of the Serglige Conculaind 
existed in Welsh before the time of Chrétien. Such a story is the 
episode of “‘Pwyll and Arawn,”’ which forms a part of one of the 
four genuine Mabinogion,' and is therefore of undoubted antiquity. 
It contains the main situation of two fairy chieftains at war,? one 
of whom persuades a mortal to come to his assistance and conquer 
his foe. That it bears less similarity of detail to the Yvain than 
the Irish sagas may well be due to its brevity, and to the fact that 
it is a thoroughly literary version freely altered to suit literary 
purposes. 

II 


The main point in Mr. Nitze’s articles upon the Yvain' is the 


insistence which he has placed upon the ultimate source of the 

1 Loth, Les Mab., I, 27-37. 

2In ‘“*Kulhwch and Olwen,”’ which is generally admitted to be uninfluenced by 
French Arthurian Romance, is another episode of this nature (Loth, ibid., I, 228 ff.). 
Custennin is both a Herdsman (shepherd) and a Hospitable Host, who is at enmity with 
his brother Yspaddaden Giant Head. He entertains mortal adventurers, who, after 
slaying Yspaddaden, win the daughter of the latter as wife for one of their number. 

Episodes illustrating the formula of the Yrain appear in later Irish MSS. Accord- 
ing to the Loinges Mac n-Duil n-Dermait (ed. Windisch, Irische Texte, II, i, 173-209, from 
a fourteenth-century MS), Cuchulinn was entertained in the Other World by a giant 
named Coirpre Cundail (=Hosp. Host), and at the latter’s solicitation fought and slew 
another giant Eocho Glas (‘‘E. the Gray"’ =Esclados the Red). Eocho was at war with 
Coirpre and had in captivity many prisoners (cf. the ‘‘ Castle of Ill Adventure,"’ Yvain, 
vss. 5107-5809). 

In the Acallamh na Senérach (O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 222-30, from fifteenth- 
century MSS), a fairy damsel came in the likeness of a swift fawn (= the Fairy Messen- 
ger and the Guiding Beast), and, by inducing Finn and six comrades to pursue, led them 
to a mysterious land. Here they were overtaken by a heavy snowstorm (= the storm 
at the Fountain Perilous), but took refuge in a sfdh, or fairy fort, where they were enter- 
tained by fairy men and maidens (= Hosp. Host). The next day Finn and his men 
fought in behalf of their entertainers, who it seems had summoned them for that purpose, 
against the Tuatha Dé Danaan. The latter were led by Bodhb Derg (‘‘B. the Red”’ 
= Esclados the Red). They were defeated by Finn and his men and many of them were 
slain. 

8 Mod. Phil., III, 267 ff.; VII, 145 ff. 
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theme of the Serglige Conculaind, the Echtra Léegaire, and the 
Yvain, which he would trace back to the ritual of a widely dis- 
tributed agrarian cult—a cult resembling that of the Arician Diana. 
Mr. Nitze was the first to connect the Arician myth with the Yvain, 
although Miss Paton' had suggested in general terms a relationship 
between the Diana story and the Arthurian romances. Mr. Nitze’s 
view implies that a great portion of the vast Arthurian complex 
has its roots in the ceremonies of agrarian cults. Some things 
make this hypothesis look more attractive today than formerly,? 
but so far-reaching a conclusion demands induction from a great 
number of observed facts. And one cannot be blamed for feeling 
that the facts have not yet been marshaled in such a way as to 
dispose of many well-founded doubts. Before Mr. Nitze’s view 
that the Yvain is connected with the Arician myth can have any 
standing it is obviously necessary for him, or for someone else, to show 
that the Arician cult was really, as he supposes, widely distributed 
in western Europe. In the opinion of the present writer this has 
not yet been done. 

The particular points, moreover, upon which Mr. Nitze relies 
to prove a connection between the story of Chrétien’s Yvain and the 
cult of the Arician Diana admit of other interpretation. These 
points are: “resemblances in proper names (Lunete and Laudine 
equate [la] Diana, and the Dameisele Sauvage equates Silvanus or 
Silvana)’ and “‘similarities of striking detail.’” 

The derivation of Laudine from “la Diana,” although some 
connection may turn out to be right, is for the present hazardous.5 
One might admit that the name Laudine may have been influenced 
by “la Diana,” and Lunete by “Luna,” without at all agreeing to 
any basis for the Yvain in a cult. Proper names are often the least 
permanent portions of a plot and become changed in remarkable 


1 “Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance,"’ Radcliffe College Mono- 
graphs, no. XIII, 275 ff. (1903). 

2See Mr. Nitze’s interesting comments, M.L.N. (1910), p. 251, and his article on 
the ‘‘ Fisher King,"’ P.M.L.A., XXIV (1909), especially. pp. 394-98, 410-18. 

3 Mod. Phil., III, 275; VII, 161. 

‘ Ibsd., III, 273; VII, 160. 

5§}]This Mr. Nitze realizes, VII, 161. His equation (ibid., VII, 152) of ‘‘Imf&ne von 
der Be&fontane"’ (Parzival, CX XV, 15) with the ‘‘Imona” of E. W. B. Nicholson's trans- 
lation of a tablet found in a well near Poitiers may be left till Celtic scholars have passed 
judgment upon that translation. 
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ways. After other pagan deities had been forgotten the memory 
of Diana lingered long in western Europe, and her name (Hecate, 
Trivia) may have become loosely attached to uncanny female crea- 
tures such as in an earlier form of the story Laudine and Lunete 
assuredly were. 

The derivation of Dameisele Sauvage from Silvanus is the most 
hazardous of all. If perilous hypotheses like this are in order why 
not suggest that in the original story the Dameisele Sauvage was 
Lunete, as in Malory’s Morte Darthur, Book VII, “‘ Lynet that was 
called the damoysel saveage’”’? The epithet “‘saveage” might then 
refer, not to her living in the woods, but to her ill-natured conduct 
at Arthur’s court, told in Malory,' and referred to by Chrétien 
(vss. 1005-8). She had been dissatisfied with the hero first allotted 
to her adventure, just as in the Serglige Conculaind Liban was dis- 
satisfied with Loeg whom Cuchulinn sent first to visit fairyland.’ 
Chrétien, possibly through some misunderstanding, represents the 
‘*Dameisele Sauvage” as a different person from Lunete,’ but it 
is tolerably clear that she was originally a fairy messenger, like 
Liban, and like those elsewhere mentioned in the Yvain.‘ 

The “similarities of striking detail” are three: Arthur’s arrival 
at the Fountain Perilous on St. John’s Day (Midsummer Day), 
Yvain’s coming to the Fountain at noontide, and the proposed burn- 
ing of Lunete. These incidents, however, may only prove that the 
Yvain story, whatever be its origin, has been completely assimilated 
to the Arthurian complex, and that its connection with Arthur is 
early, and thoroughly carried out. The entire Arthurian complex 
bristles with incidents of this sort, and it is difficult to show that 
any particular Arthurian story originated in a cult, except by show- 
ing that the major part of the whole complex is of cult origin. But 
even if these three “details”? belong to the original theme of the 
Yvain they may prove little. 

1 It does not seem to me absurd to hold that the late and confused story in Malory 


may retain primitive incidents lost in the Yvain, e.g., the Isle of ‘‘ Avylyon,”’ and Lynet's 
conjuring up a knight to fight Gareth. 


2 Windisch, Irische Tezte, I, 210, §14, ‘‘Appraind ocus bith-appraind, nach hé 
Cuchulaind fil it richt indossa, or Liban,”’ ‘‘Shame and a perpetual shame that Cuchulinn 
has not come in your place,’ said Liban.”’ 


3 Yvain, vss. 1619-21. 
4 Vss. 2705, 4832. On the fairy messenger see G. Paris, Romania, X, 476 f. 
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King Arthur’s whole existence in the romances is bound up with 
the celebration of great yearly feasts, and when Christmas and 
Pentecost fail, St. John’s Day is the next important occasion. It 
is hard, therefore, to find special significance in his arrival at the 
Fountain on this day. The Yvain begins with Arthur’s feast at 
Pentecost, and his visit to the Fountain Perilous is quite naturally 
set for the next succeeding important festival.! In the same way 
in the Perlesvaus when Arthur finds it impossible to assemble his 
courtiers for Pentecost he postpones his feast to the next great 
anniversary, to wit, St. John’s Day.” 

Calogrenant’s arrival at the Fountain at noontide could perhaps 
imply a connection with the midday demon, and with Diana.* 
But the notion that the calm brilliance of noonday was a favorite 
time for fairy manifestation is too widespread to make the reference 
clear. Need it imply anything more than that the Fountain was 
felt to be an uncanny spot, favorable for the manifestations of fairies 
which are apt to occur at noontide?* Surely not all references to 
the midday superstition imply association with the goddess of the 
Arician grove. The mysterious Garlon of Malory’s second book 
rides invisible and hurls his deadly lance only at noontide. Nobody 
would therefore regard him as an emissary of Diana.’ 

The third “similarity of striking detail” is the proposed burning 
of Lunete at the stake. Mr. Nitze writes that on Midsummer’s Day 
“it was often the practice to burn in effigy the protectress of the 
woods and fields. .... If we once admit that Lunete in reality 
represents an original tree-spirit this incident [the threatened burn- 
ing of Lunete at the stake] of the tale is at least intelligible as a 
literary survival of a folk-custom misunderstood.’* But it is not 
easy to imagine that a burning in effigy could get transformed into 


1If Arthur's words be taken literally, vss. 665-66: 


Qu’il iroit veoir la fontainne 
Ja ainz ne passeroit quinzainne, 


it is clear that Pentecost that year must have fallen as late as June 10. In any case 
the interval between Pentecost and St. John's Day (June 24) would be short. 

2 Perlesvaus, ed. Potvin, Perceval, I, 23-24. 

3 Mod. Phil., III, 274. 

‘For fairy manifestations in Welsh story occurring at noontide, see Loth, Les Mab., 
I, 38, 40, 41. 

5 See, besides Malory, Bk. II, the Huth Merlin, which represents the French source 
of this book, ed. Paris et Ulrich, Anciens textes, I, 275; II, 20. 

® Mod. Phil., III, 275; cf. VII, 160. 
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the punishment of a real individual in a story. Moreover we should 
still have unexplained the retaliatory burning of the ‘‘seneschal”’ 
and his two brothers, which strikes us almost as harshly as the 
proposed burning of Lunete. The whole transaction is thoroughly 
explained and cleared up from the standpoint of an original fairy 
feud.! 

III 

A few words are in order about the parallel between the Yvain 
and In Gilla Decair, an Irish tale which exists in no MS older than 
the eighteenth century, although it may be traced back to 1630.? 
This parallel is in no way necessary to the argument connecting the 
Yvain with the Serglige Conculaind, the Echtra Léegaire, and the 
Tochmarc Emere, but it furnishes interesting corroborative illustra- 
tion and testimony. Its validity is supported by evidence not 
taken account of by Mr. Nitze in his remark: ‘‘[The relationship] 
is a matter of opinion incapable of proof in one direction or the 
other . . . . it is impossible to take an eighteenth-century MS as 
our sole testimony.’ 

In the first place nobody has yet shown a knowledge of Chré- 
tien’s Yvain in Ireland even as late as the eighteenth century,‘ nor 
has anybody brought forward an instance in which an Irish scéalu- 
idhe has borrowed an episode from an Arthurian romance, or imi- 
tated the details of such a romance. The name “Arthur” occurs 
sporadically, but a mention of ‘King Arthur” or of other characters 
bearing Arthurian names is a characteristic of the latest periods of 
Irish story-telling only. Two comparatively modern stories, called 
“Trish Arthurian romances,” have recently been published: The 
Crop Eared Dog and The Story of Eagle Boy,’ in both of which the 
names King Arthur and Galahad appear. The reader, however, 


1 See above, p. 5. 

2 See my “‘Iwain,’’ pp. 103-19. As I mention there (p. 116, footnote), this parallel 
is by no means new, it having been discussed by Macbain, Nutt, Rhys, and Lot. It is 
amusing after this to find a writer in Mod. Phil., VI, 340, bringing it forward without 
mention of any predecessor. 

3 Mod. Phil., VIL, 156 (1909). 

« Mr. Nitze will admit that he was in error in his assertion (loc. cit.), ‘‘ there is an eight- 
eenth-century Irish Yvain, the Echtra Ridire na Leoman, in Trinity College, Dublin." 
Foerster in his second edition of the Yvoain (1902) had said (p. li, footnote): ‘‘ der irische 
Text [Echtra Ridire, etc.) mit unserem Léwenritter nichts zu schaffen hat'’ (repeated in 
his third edition, 1906, p. lvii, footnote). 

5 Irish Texts Society, Vol. X. 
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who examines these stories with an expectation of finding other 
borrowings from the Arthurian romances besides these proper 
names will be disappointed. In plot, in incident, and in details of 
description, they follow unmistakably the traditional ways of Irish 
story-telling. The general conservatism of the Irish scéaluidhe 
with respect to his fund of native tales seems to have persisted well 
into the eighteenth century. 

The reason for this conservatism of the Irish scéaluidhe with respect 
to his native tales lies in the extraordinary conditions under which 
these tales were handed down. These conditions deserve considera- 
tion because they explain why Irishmen, though acquainted with 
Greek, Latin, and other literatures, have for the most part kept 
their native tales uncontaminated by foreign influences. 

In mediaeval Ireland seven ranks of fili or professional story- 
teller were recognized,! and the practitioner was advanced from 
rank to rank according as his knowledge extended. Twelve years 
was the least time in which a man could complete the course. In 
the first year the candidate’s memory was tested by the learning 
of 20 prose tales. In the next year he learned grammar and 10 
more tales. In the third he learned 10 more; in the fourth 10 
more and 20 poems; in the fifth 10; and in the sixth 10, and 48 
poems. He was now an anradh, a title corresponding somewhat 
to our Master of Arts, and was allowed to practice his profession. 
In the next three years he had to learn 105 more tales. The last 
three years he learned 175 tales, or a total of 350 (approximately 
one for each day in the year), which he must be prepared to recite 
accurately at the call of his audience. If he passed an examination 
by his peers at the end of this time the degree of ollamh was con- 
ferred upon him by the king. An ollamh carried a musical branch 
of gold. He was entitled to wear white garments and a mantle made 
of birds’ feathers, white from the girdle down and upward green- 
blue, made from the necks and crests of drakes; a very old species 
of honorary clothing. He had a right to entertainment and reward, 
and even as an anradh had a train of 12 persons and rode on horse- 
back. He was free from all taxation, and if he was slain the fine 
exacted was the same as for a bishop or a king. 


1 See York Powell, Folk-Lore, XV, 14-16 (1904). 
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Public banquets were given in Ireland in honor of the ollamain 
as late as 1451. Remnants of the organization went on into the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It was a well-organized 
oral university for the memorizing and the transmission of vast 
masses of prose and verse. 

Nor does this seem to be an optimistic account after the manner 
of some modern college registers of what the system might accom- 
plish under exceptional conditions. Matter-of-fact records of the 
exploits of particular ollamain exist. A tenth-century text tells 
that in the year 624, Forgoll, the fili of King Mongan of Ulster, 
recited a different story every evening from November 1 to May 1.! 
Doubtless the foundations of this bardic system go back to the condi- 
tions described by Caesar as existing among the Druids in Gaul.” 

Men who had undergone such a long course of discipline were of 
course jealously attached to their traditional fund of story-plots, 
and inhospitable toward foreign influences. Given these extraor- 
dinary conditions it does not seem improbable that a story like 
In Gilla Decair might have been transmitted for centuries in oral 
tradition without much change. 

The Gilla Decair story in the form in which it has come down to 
us has had comic touches added, and is hardly more than a bur- 
lesque of an old heroic tale. It clearly was not written down till the 
good traditions of Irish story-telling were passing away. There 
seems no reason to doubt however that it has its roots in those con- 
ditions of mediaeval Irish story-telling which have been described. 

With these facts in mind: the absence of any evidence to show 
a knowledge of the Yvain in Ireland, the conservatism of the Irish 
scéaluidhe or professional story-teller, and the elaborate system that 
existed for the oral transmission of traditional stories, it becomes 
obvious that the supposed weight of a priori evidence against the 
validity of the Gilla Decair parallel is considerably reduced. 

In an earlier paper the present writer has compared in detail 
In Gilla Decair and the Yvain* and has shown that in the Fountain 


1 Zimmer, in Hinneberg, Kultur der Gegenwart, Romanischen Lit. u. Sp., p. 58. 

? Caesar, De Bello Gall. vi, 14. ‘‘Druides .. . . itaque annos nonnulli vicenos in 
disciplina permanent. Neque fas esse existimant ea litteris mandare, cum in reliquis 
fere rebus publicis privatisque rationibus, graecis litteris utantur.”’ 

3 **Twain,"’ pp. 103-19. 
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episode one of three things must be true: either In Gilla Decair 
has borrowed from the Yvain; or the Yvain from In Gilla Decair; 
or both go back to a common source. A conclusion there arrived 
at in favor of the last hypothesis is altogether the most probable. 
In Gilla Decair seems not to be borrowed from the Yvain, for it 
contains features more primitive than any in Chrétien. In the 
Gilla Decair, for example, the hero enters the Other World by diving 
into the Fountain. This mode of entrance is mentioned in the 
ancient Irish Echtra Léegaire, and Fled Bricrend;! and that the 
idea is archaic is indicated by an Irish name for fairyland, Tir 
fa Thuinn, “Land beneath the Waves.’? Moreover the occurrence 
of the idea in the Wolfdietrich, in an episode which has other tan- 
talizing resemblances to the Yvain, is most naturally explained by 
supposing that the original of Chrétien’s Yvain had the incident, 
and that Chrétien omitted it—the Wolfdietrich here following Chré- 
tien’s original.* 


The strongest evidence, however, for the independence of Jn 
Gilla Decair, is that whereas In Gilla Decair is a story of the type of 
the Yvain, relating the journey of a mortal to fairyland, and his 
combat there in favor of one fairy chief against another, it is entirely 


different from the Yvain except in the fountain episode. As a whole 
it cannot possibly be derived from the Yvain. We should there- 
fore have to suppose that In Gilla Decair borrows this single incident 
from the Yvain. But the case is not what it might be if we could 
suppose that the Irish narrator of Jn Gilla Decair understood the 
real nature of the Yvain, and felt it to be an account of a journey to 
fairyland to take part in a fairy feud. Surely we cannot assume 
that he had the insight to understand this! We must, therefore, 


1 See ‘“‘Iwain,”’ pp. 41, 55. 


2 The challenge of In Gilla Decair by drinking from a cup appears more primitive 
than the pouring water on a stone of the Yrain. Primitive forms of the fairy challenge 
are Cuchulinn’s throwing a withe taken from a pillar stone into the water (in a MS of 
1100), and the breaking of a twig or flower in a fairy wood. See ‘ Knight of the Lion,"’ 
p. 678, and cf. the “‘ Ballad of Tam Lin.’’ Cuchulinn’s challenge, by the way, is an answer 
to Mr. Nitze’s remark (Mod. Phil., VIII, 148) that ancient Celtic parallels to “‘ the defense 
of the fountain by a living being’’ do not exist. Cuchulinn compelled a fairy folk to 
fight in defense of their mound situated by a stream of water. 

8 Wolfdietrich B, ed. Amelung and Jinicke, stanzas 796 ff. The episode in W. 
seems not to have been borrowed from the Yvain, because several features, e.g., “‘ein 
waltmann"’ that shows the way, stanza 661, and a lion and serpent combat, stanzas 
730 ff., are in a more primitive form than in the latter. 
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suppose that he fortuitously borrowed the fountain episode from 
Chrétien, and fitted it into the closely linked series of events in his 
own narrative, interweaving it with all the threads of his own differ- 
ent story, still keeping the onward march of his own plot, which 
likewise, by mere chance, told of a fairy feud in which a mortal 
interfered, and at the same time that he changed some features of 
the Fountain episode to a more primitive form than in Chrétien. 
It is far easier to suppose that In Gilla Decair resembles the Yvain 
in the Fountain episode because both stories go back to Celtic 
popular tales of the same type, which shared a conventional de- 
scription of the Otherworld Fountain. 


IV 

In saying that Chrétien had for the source of his Yvain a coherent 
fairy-mistress story of a type well known in Celtic literature, it is 
not said that Chrétien’s Yvain, as it stands, is a fairy story, that 
Laudine is a fée, or that her palace is a fairy abode. The statement 
has just been made that no Celtic story-teller would have been 
likely to understand the underlying theme of the finished Yvain. 
Chrétien has rationalized everything, so far as this was possible 
without extensive changes in the plot. Most probably he had no 
clear conception of the meaning which the fairy material that he 
used bore to its first hearers. Certainly he has obscured the original 
meaning! of this material almost entirely, and was intent only on 


1 This obscuration is so nearly complete that it is a mere truism to say, as Foerster 
keeps doing, that in the Yvoain, Laudine “ist keine Fée,"’ and the Fountain Perilous is 
“not in the Other World”’ (Yvain, 3d ed. [1906], p. xlvii). These statements in no way 
meet my argument that Laudine was originally a fée, but was wholly or almost wholly 
rationalized by Chrétien, and that the marvelous landscape is a rationalization of that 
of fairyland. 

The successive alterations which Professor Foerster has made in his views still leave 
them at variance with mine in two main points. He rejects the thought of any coherent 
source, believing, quite wrongly as I think, that to demonstrate Chrétien's artistic power 
it is necessary to show that he compiled his plot from episodes of diverse origin; and he 
admits the presence of little or no Celtic material. His comparison of the Lanzelet, 
however, shows that he is no longer able to deny original coherence of plot in at least 
a portion of Chrétien’s romance. See Foerster’s introductions to his various editions 
of the works of Chrétien, especially that to the Karrenritter, to which he attaches much 
importance, and the views of Golther, Zt. f. franz. Sp., XXVIII, rev. sec. 36; XXXVI, 
rev. sec. 212; Studien z. vgl. Lit., IV, 481-84. 

Professor Foerster ought not to blame me for not referring in my ‘‘Iwain’’ (Har- 
vard Studies and Notes, VIII) to editions containing alterations in his views that reached 
me after the completion of that study. The ‘‘Iwain’’ has a prefatory note explaining 
that it was finished and put in type in 1900. Publication was unavoidably delayed till 
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working out a story of strange adventure, that should depict some of 
the very newest and latest ideals of twelfth-century society. Prob- 
ably, as Foerster thinks,! Chrétien began by wishing to write a 
romance which might be the obverse of his Hrec. Whereas Erec 
forsook arms for love, Chrétien now wished to tell of a hero who 
sacrificed love for arms. The plot of a Celtic Otherworld journey 
story, in which the hero for a slight disobedience lost the love of a 
fée, struck his fancy. He was allured by the arrogant and remorse- 
less character of the Celtic fée, which with slight alterations gave 
him an opportunity to depict a haughty feudal heiress, such a 
figure as had for some time been a striking feature of twelfth-century 
society; and he was interested to try to understand and represent 
the state of mind of such an heiress who could marry the man that 
had slain her husband. In his eagerness to make the figures of an 
old fairy tale inculcate lessons of chivalric conduct, he obliterated 
the original thread of the story,? and reduced it to a succession of 
almost purposeless adventures. For this, of course, Chrétien may 
not be altogether to blame. Perhaps the story reached him in a 
form so confused and rationalized that he had small chance to under- 
stand it. 


1903, when I could only attach this preface to explain that the study contained no refer- 
ences to articles more recent than 1900 (for example, to Foerster’s Yoain, 2d ed., 1902). 

Just as I have never said that Laudine is a fée, but that she is a rationalization of 
a fée, I have not declared that Chrétien's lion is a guiding beast, but only that it is a 
partial rationalization of a guiding beast under the influence of crusaders’ tales. Pro- 
fessor O. M. Johnston has written a whole article (Z?. f. franz. Sp., XX XI, 157-66) to 
prove this obvious point, that Chrétien's lion is not a guiding beast, and thinks that by 
so doing he has disposed of my contention (‘‘ Knight of the Lion,’’ P.M.L.A., 688 ff.), 
which was that Chrétien has partly rationalized a Celtic guiding beast, under the influence 
of oriental tales, into the purely decorative, thankful, and helpful lion of the romance. 

The recent unfavorable comment on the Celtic Otherworld theme by R. H. Griffith, Sir 
Perceval of Galles, Chicago, 1911, p. 125, note, seems less convincing because he appears 
to have no familiarity with ancient Celtic literature. 

1 Yvain (1906), pp. xvi—-xvii. 

2? Mr. Nitze agrees with me, as opposed to Professor Foerster, that in Laudine we 
have a rationalized fée; and to Mr. Nitze is due (Mod. Phil., VII, 146, 161) the interest- 
ing suggestion that Chrétien’s attitude toward the old folk-tale was very much that of a 
mediaeval schoolman. Chrétien was so intent on psychologizing about conduct, and 
on expounding the dogmas of chivalry, that he neglected the original coherence of his 
plot. Of course he tried to introduce a somewhat formal coherence of his own, e.g., he 
put the combat of Yvain and Gauvain, which is the supreme test of ¥Yvain's chivalry, at 
the end, instead of at Arthur's visit to the Fountain where it occurs in the Welsh “‘ Lady 
of the Fountain.’’ See my ‘‘ Knight of the Lion,”’ p. 681. 

In saying (Mod. Phil., III, 280) that Chrétien made the fairy story, ‘‘in true mediae- 
val style the vehicle of ideas it was never meant to convey,’ Mr. Nitze was using “‘ mediae- 
val”’ as equivalent to ‘scholastic.’ His views on this point, therefore, do not differ 
essentially from mine as expressed above. 
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Doubtless a modern writer would not show so little sympathy 
in his treatment of an old folk-tale. No scholastic method would 
blind him to the beauty of an old plot. He would rationalize an 
old fairy story in a more conscious way, and would feel consider- 
ably less satisfaction than a mediaeval trowvére in admitting that he 
followed a source. And yet it is hard to mark off Chrétien’s pro- 
cedure as essentially different from that which might be adopted 
today. 

While writing these pages the writer’s eye happened to fall upon 
Professor Calvin Thomas’ comment upon Grillparzer. About the 
year 1822 Grillparzer chose the story of Jason and Medea as the 
theme of his nineteenth-century drama, ‘Das goldene Vliess.’’ 
Mr. Thomas writes:' “Grillparzer’s problem was to translate an 
ancient saga into the terms of modern feeling. What kind of a 
woman could that Medea have been who had murdered her own 
children? How could her character, her sufferings, the circum- 
stances of her life be so portrayed as to win and hold sympathy, 
and make her final frenzy appear tragic, and not merely horrible ?”’ 
These words describe fairly well, mutatis mutandis, the way in which 
Chrétien acted toward the material of his Yvain. 

In what has been said there is no necessary limitation of Chré- 
tien’s genius.?, Great poets do not go about inventing plots. They 
choose the plots which give them the situations they need. It is 
no detraction from Tennyson’s artistic power to say that in his 
Idylls of the King he has made the Arthurian tales the vehicle of 
ideas they were never meant to convey. Would our opinion of 
Shakespeare’s genius in As You Like It be heightened, if we supposed 
that he invented the plot, or compiled it from various sources, 
‘instead of drawing his entire scenario from Lodge’s Rosalynde ? 
Nor is it necessarily a defect in an artist’s work that he has not 
wholly understood the nature of older popular material which he 
has used. Shakespeare did not fully grasp the mythological ante- 
cedents of Lear and Cordelia whom he found in Holinshed and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


1 Thomas, History of German Lit., p. 370 (1909). 


2 To Golther’s emphatic words in defense of Chrétien as an artist (Zt. f. franz. Sp., 
XXXVI, rev. sec. 212) I have no objection. 
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Chrétien behaved like any artist, mediaeval or modern, who 
uses older themes. He looked about for situations that would enable 
him to pursue his analysis of character, and give scope for his satiric 
and romantic comments on life. Doubtless he chose a Celtic tale 
partly because these tales were already in vogue, and because many 
of his readers were pleased with the marvelous elements which such 
a tale, even when rationalized so far as possible, was sure to retain. 


Vv 

None of the points that have been taken up are absolutely neces- 
sary to Mr. Nitze’s hypothesis, and the comments that have been 
made do not prove the incorrectness of his general view. They 
merely show how difficult, if not impossible, a task he has undertaken 
in endeavoring to go behind the Serglige Conculaind and the Toch- 
marc Emere in quest of the ultimate source of the theme. 

In comparison the aims of the present writer have been simple 
enough. He has contended, and was pioneer in contending, that 
the existence of the ancient Irish sagas, the Serglige Conculaind, 
the Echtra Léegaire, the Tochmarc Emere, proves that Chrétien 
must have used in his Yvain a coherent story of the fairy-mistress 
type. He has never denied the presence of neo-classic elements 
in the romance, for example that the lion has been influenced by 
crusaders’ tales brought from the Orient.' He admits that Chré- 
tien has slightly altered the conclusion of the story, and has inserted 
two incidents which did not belong in his source.2. He has taken 
care not to make any assertions about the ultimate origin of the 
story, or of any part of it, but has said only that the entire plot 
took shape in the crucible of Celtic fancy before it came to Chrétien.’ 

This reserve employed by the present writer in setting forth his 
conclusion may have been mistaken by some to imply lack of con- 
fidence in the results attained. In view of the hazardous hypoth- 
eses about the Yvain which since that time have been set forward,‘ 


it seems in order to say that the hypothesis according to which 


1 ** Knight of the Lion,’’ p. 676. 

2 See p. 7 above. 

3“ Twain,’’ pp. 145-47; “‘ Knight of the Lion,”’ pp. 705-6. 

‘Cf. Settegast, Antike Quellen im altfranz. Merowingerzyklus (Leipzig, 1907). 
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Chrétien took the entire scenario of the Yvain, not merely the 
bare plot, but almost every incident in its proper order, almost 
every character with its proper function, from a coherent popular 
tale of the type of the Serglige Conculaind and the Tochmarc Emere, 
ought to be regarded as established until someone points out in 
another literature a scenario as close to the Yvain, and older than 
the Irish stories. 


Artuur C. L. Brown 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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QUELQUES NOUVELLES SOURCES DES NATCHEZ 
ET DU VOYAGE 

L’objet de cette étude n’est point de critiquer et encore moins 
de refaire le travail de M. Bédier.' Pour tous ceux qui veulent 
étudier les sources de Chateaubriand, il reste le guide et le modéle 
le plus sir. On verra cependant que j’ai été amené, assez souvent, 
& une opinion de détail différente de la sienne; d’autres fois, j’ai 
pu ramasser derriére lui quelques glanes qu’il avait négligées: enfin 
en quelques occasions, je crois avoir trouvé des sources jusqu’ici 
inconnues des ouvrages de Chateaubriand sur l’Amérique. Ma 
tache était facile et ne demandait qu’un peu de patience, d’autant 
que j’avais 4 ma disposition la John Carter Brown Library de Brown 
University. Cette abondance de documents a cependant, en bien 
des cas, compliqué le probléme. M. Bédier avait trouvé trois 
sources incontestables du Voyage et des Natchez: Charlevoix, 
Bartram, et Carver; 4 ces trois noms M. Dick a pu ajouter ceux 
de Beltrami et de Mackenzie. Chateaubriand a lu en réalité bien 
d’autres voyageurs, peut-étre moins, peut-tre plus que nous ne 
pensons, si, ce qui est possible, il a eu recours 4 un dictionnaire de 
voyages ou 4 une encyclopédie américaine que nous ne connaissons 
pas. Loin d’apporter plus de lumiére sur ce sujet déja tant étudié, 
je voudrais m’attacher 4 faire voir que la question des emprunts de 
Chateaubriand est beaucoup plus complexe qu’on ne se l’était 
imaginé. Chateaubriand a copié certains auteurs, le fait est indé- 
niable; mais comme ces auteurs, dénués de tout scrupule, n’avaient 
fait en bien des cas que copier leurs devanciers, il nous est impos- 
sible de dire de fagon certaine qui Chateaubriand a imité. Pour faire 
un relevé scientifique des sources probables de Chateaubriand, il 
nous faudrait tout d’abord avoir une histoire critique des récits de 


1J. Bédier, Etudes critiques (Paris 1903). Pour les travaux postérieurs on peut 
consulter: E. Dick, Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, XIII, 228-45; Emma Kate 
Armstrong, Modern Language Publications, XXII, 345, 370; Madison Stathers, Chateau- 
briand et l’ Amérique (Grenoble 1905). Pour ceux qui voudraient connaitre l'état de 
la question avant 1900, je renverrai 4 l'excellent résumé que M. Bédier en donne dans 
son livre. 
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voyage au XVII et au XVIII siécle, ouvrage qui n’existe pas encore 
et qui demanderait de longues années de travail et des connaissances 
spéciales. Méme en cas de rencontres flagrantes de mots, chez 
Chateaubriand et chez l’auteur prétendu plagié, il reste encore a 
établir que ce dernier était original: Beltrami et Charlevoix ont 
une source commune, le Pére Lafitau, que Chateaubriand connaissait 
et qu’il a cité 4 plusieurs reprises; de fagon plus générale presque 
tous les voyageurs du XVIII siécle se sont servi de Lafitau, qui 
lui-méme ne se faisait pas faute d’user de ses prédécesseurs; quand 
nous signalerons un emprunt de Chateaubriand il sera done bien 
entendu que nous affirmons que Chateaubriand 4 cet endroit n’est 
pas original, sans pour cela prétendre avoir découvert la source 
originelle. Malgré tout, 4 la liste dressée par M. Bédier et M. Dick 
il semble que l’on ait le droit d’ajouter les quelques ouvrages sui- 
vants. 


1. Meurs des sauvages Amériquains comparées aux meurs des premiers 
temps. Par le P. Lafitau de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris 1724. 
2 vols. 


L’ouvrage comprend 14 chapitres: ‘ De |’origine des peuples de l’Amé- 
rique’’; “‘Idée et caractére des sauvages en général”’; ‘ De la religion’’; ‘‘Du 


gouvernement politique”; ‘‘Des mariages et de l’éducation’”’; ‘‘Occupa- 
tions des hommes dans le village”; ‘Occupations des femmes”; ‘De la 
guerre”; ‘‘ Des ambassades et du commerce’’; “De la chasse et de la péche”’; 
“Des jeux’; “Maladies et médecins”; “Mort, sépulture et deuil”; “De 
la langue.” 

Lafitau le premier, 4 ma connaissance, a établi un faux parallélisme entre 
les sauvages et les anciens: théorie qui devait avoir une telle influence sur 
le XVIII siécle et sur Chateaubriand lui-méme; ses sauvages trop souvent 
semblent étre des “hommes tels qu’ils sont sortis des mains de la nature” 
—et non les vrais barbares décrits par La Hontan. Chez lui les rappels 
de la civilisation grecque et romaine et surtout des héros d’Homére sont 
constants; aprés lui on reprendra bien souvent ces comparaisons qui don- 
nent une couleur si particuliére aux Natchez. 


2. Les Avantures du Sieur Le Beau avocat au Parlement ou voyage curieux 
et nouveau parmi les sauvages de l Amérique Septentrionale. Amster- 
dam 1738. 2 vols.! 
1Pour Le Beau je renverrai 4 l'article que j'ai publié dans Modern Language 

Notes, XXV, 137. Mes doutes sur l’existence réelle de Le Beau se sont confirmés; il 

n'est pas chez lui un détail qui ne se retrouve chez Lafitau; c’est une compilation 

romanesque et non les impressions directes de quelqu'un qui a vu. 
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3. Prévost d’Exile. Histoire générale des voyages. 
14 et 15. 


Bien que Chateaubriand semble, en bien des cas, avoir lu les voyageurs 
eux-mémes, la compilation de l’abbé Prévost, assez raisonnée et méthodique, 
a di étre pour lui un aide mémoire précieux. Enfin Chateaubriand directe- 
ment ou indirectement a connu plusieurs autres ouvrages de moindre impor- 
tance, nous les signalerons, au fur et 4 mesure, dans le courant de cette étude. 
Comme il n’existe pas 4 proprement parler d’édition de Chateaubriand 
j’indiquerai pour Le Voyage le chapitre et sous-titre, et pour Les Natchez 
et Atala l’édition des romans de Chateaubriand en un volume publié par 
Hachette. 


Paris 1746-70, vols. 


ATALA 

L’idée premiére d’Atala a été fournie 4 Chateaubriand par Le 
Beau, qui, dans sa relation fantaisiste, raconte comment une jeune 
sauvagesse s’éprit de lui et lui sauva la vie. Cette donnée au reste 
n’était pas nouvelle, on la retrouverait chez presque tous les voya- 
geurs du XVII et du XVIII siécle. Je rappellerai, pour mémoire, 
que dans des circonstances analogues, le fameux Capitaine Smith 
fut sauvé par Pocahontas, la fille d’un roi Indien.' Dés le début 
du roman de Chateaubriand M. Bédier (p. 264) a relevé des emprunts 
& Bartram dans la description du Meschacébé, Chateaubriand me 


semble s’étre aussi servi de Carver? comme le montrera le rapproche- 
ment suivant: 


Ataua, Prologue 


Les deux rives du Meschacébé 
présentent le tableau le plus extraor- 
dinaire. Sur le bord occidental, des 
savanes se déroulent 4 perte de vue; 
leurs flots de verdure semblent monter 
dans |’azur du ciel ov ils s’évanouissent. 
On voit dans ces prairies sans bornes 
errer des troupeaux de trois et quatre 
mille buffles sauvages 
est la scéne sur le bord occidental: 
mais elle change sur le bord opposé et 
forme avec la premiére un admirable 
contraste. Suspendus sur le cours 
des eaux, groupés sur les rochers et 
sur les montagnes, dispersés dans les 


CARVER (p. 31) 


Ce fleuve a de chaque cété une 
foule de montagnes tout le long de 
son cours: et ces montagnes tantét 
s’approchent, tantét s’éloignent con- 
sidérablement. Le terrain entre ces 
montagnes est en général couvert 
d’herbes avec quelques bouquets de 
bois dispersés ¢a et 14, prés desquels on 
voit des troupeaux de cerfs et d’élans 
qui paissent tranquillement dans ces 
vastes solitudes. En plusieurs en- 
droits on apercgoit des pyramides de 
rochers qui ressemblent 4 de vieilles 
tours en ruines, dans d’autres on voit 
des précipices effrayants, et ce qu’il 


1 General History of Virginia, by Captain Smith, 1624 (fourth book). 


2 Voyages dans les parties intérieures de l’ Amérique Septentrionale pendant les années 


1766, 1767, 1768. 


Traduction, Paris 1784. 
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vallées, des arbres de toutes les formes, 
de toutes les couleurs, de tous les 
parfums, se mélent, croissent ensemble, 
montent dans les airs 4 des hauteurs 
qui fatiguent les regards. Les vignes 
sauvages, les bignonias, les coloquintes, 
s’entrelacent au pied de ces arbres, 
escaladent leurs rameaux, grimpent a 
l’extrémité des branches 


CHINARD 


[Carver] 
y a de plus remarquable, c’est que 
tandis qu’un cété présente cet aspect, 
le cété opposé est couvert de la plus 
belle verdure jusqu’A son sommet. 
On jouit 14 d’une vue dont la beauté 
et l’étendue surpassent tout ce que 
l’imagination peut se figurer. Qu’on 
se représente des plaines verdoyantes, 
des prairies couvertes de fruits, des 


fles nombreuses, le tout rempli d’une 
variété d’arbres fruitiers, comme des 
noyers, des érables 4 sucre, des vignes 
chargées de riches grappes et des 
pruniers succombant sous le poids de 
leurs fruits: qu’on se figure ce riche 
spectacle rehaussé par la perspective 
d’un superbe fleuve roulant majes- 
tueusement son cours aussi loin que la 
vue peut s’étendre. 


Ce tableau fameux se composerait donc, en réalité, de deux 
passages juxtaposés et fortement remaniés. II] serait piquant d’en 
rapprocher un paysage de Bossu, qui lui aussi a dépeint ces contrées 
comme une sorte d’Eden. Je n’en citerai que quelques lignes qui 


feront voir que les voyageurs du XVIII siécle s’accordent pour 
décrire la basse vallée du Mississippi sous le méme aspect enchan- 
teur.! 


La ce sont des allées semées d’un gazon frais qui forment des berceaux 
de vignes sauvages ou de lianes impénétrables aux rayons du soleil. Ici 
ce sont des bouquets d’arbres fruitiers plantés ¢A et 14 par la nature sur le 
penchant des collines qui offrent une perspective mille fois plus gracieuse 
que les compartiments les plus symmétrisés. Dans quelques bocages 
, délicieux coulent de petits ruisseaux sortis d’une méme source, et qui aprés 
avoir fait mille détours se réunissent pour se jeter dans la riviére 
Cette vaste plaine ressemble 4 un verger qui produit en abondance toutes 
sortes de fruits dont plusieurs sont inconnus en Europe. Les eaux de la 
riviére, claires et limpides dans la belle saison, invitent 4 se rafraichir sur 
ses bords couverts d’une infinité de taureaux sauvages, de cerfs, de chevreuils, 
d’ours et d’autres animaux. 


Si done il y a quelque différence entre l’aspect réel des lieux, et 
le tableau tracé par Chateaubriand, il est peut-étre injuste d’en 


1 Nouveauz voyages dans l’'Amérique Septentrionale par M. Bossu (Amsterdam 1778), 
p. 108. 
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faire retomber toute la faute sur Chateaubriand seul, d’autres avant 
lui avaient été victimes de la méme illusion poétique. 

On fait argument contre Chateaubriand du fait que des voya- 
geurs qui vers 1830 ont suivi le méme trajet que lui, ont noté une 
différence radicale entre les descriptions d’Atala et les rives du grand 
fleuve américain telles qu’elles étaient 4 cette date:! on en a conclu 
un peu trop vite que tout était fantaisie chez lui, il ne faudrait 
pas oublier que de 1790 4 1830 toute cette région avait subi une 
profonde transformation. L’extension considérable prise par la cul- 
ture du coton, surtout sur les rives du fleuve, la destruction sys- 
tématique du gros gibier suffisent pour rendre compte de cette 
contradiction plus apparente que fondée. 


Le Festin des Ames 


ATALA 
(Episode des Chasseurs, p. 27) 

Une circonstance vint retarder mon 
supplice: la Féte des Morts ou le Festin 
des Ames approchait. II est d’usage 
de ne faire mourir aucun captif pendant 
les jours consacrés 4 cette cérémonie. 
Cependant les nations de plus de 300 
lieues 4 la ronde arrivaient en foule 
pour célébrer le Festin des Ames. On 
avait bAti une longue hutte sur un site 
écarté. Au jour marqué chaque ca- 
bane exhuma les restes de ses péres de 
leur tombeau particulier et Jl’on 
suspendit les squelettes, par ordre et 
par familles aux murs de la salle 
commune des aieux. Les vents (une 
tempéte s’était élevée), les foréts, 
les cataractes mugissaient au dehors, 
tandis que les vieillards concluaient des 
traités de paix et d’alliance sur les os 
de leurs péres. 

On célébre les jeux funébres, la 
course, la balle, les osselets. Deux 
vierges cherchent a s’arracher une 
baguette de saule. Les boutons de 


Laritav, II, p. 447 


La Féte générale des morts est de 
toutes les actions qui intéressent les 
sauvages la plus éclatante et la plus 
solennelle; ils lui donnent le nom de 
Festin des Ames 

Chaque village est alors en mouve- 
ment, au premier beau jour tous se 
transportent au cimetiére et tirent en 
présence des parents les mémes corps 
qu’ils avaient eu autre fois le soin de 
mettre dans la sépulture: tandis que 
ceux dont les morts sont ensevelis au 
loin en quelque lieu du pays que ce 
soit vont les chercher sans plaindre 
leur peine (p. 448). On prépare 
cependant au milieu d’une grande 
place dont on est convenu dans le 
Conseil une fosse, . . . . on environne 
cette fosse d’un échafaud ou amphi- 
téAtre de 10 toises de profondeur et de 
dix ou douze pieds de haut autour de 
laquelle régnent quantité d’échelles 
pour y monter. La-dessus s’élévent 
un grand nombre de perches dressées 
d’espace en espace lesquelles soutien- 


1M. Bédier cite & ce propos un article de M. Baldensperger sur Michel Ney qui 
remonta vers 1827 la vallée du Mississippi (Revue des Deux Mondes, 1883, t. I, p. 582). 
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[Arava] [LarFitav] 
leurs seins viennent se toucher, leurs nent de longues traverses destinées 
mains voltigent sur la baguette & porter tous ces paquets d’ossements 
qu’on doit mettre en étalage 4 la vue 
du public. 


Chaque village, chaque tribu sous 
ses chefs, 4 l’issue de la cérémonie, se 
met en chemin, en ordre de procession, 
observant de faire garder un certain 
rang de bienséance aux morts (452- 
53). 

Un des chefs qui préside 4 la céré- 
monie jette de dessus la tombe au 
milieu de la troupe de jeunes gens, 
ou met lui-méme entre les mains d’un 
des plus vigoureux, un baton de la 
longueur d’un pied que tous les autres 
s’efforcent de lui arracher et que celui 
qui en est le maitre tache de défendre 
le mieux qu’il peut. Il en jette un 
semblable parmi la troupe de jeunes 
femmes et de jeunes filles, lesquelles 
ne font pas de moindres efforts pour 
le ravir ou pour le conserver; aprés 
ce combat qui dure assez longtemps 
et qui fait un spectacle agréable, mais 
sérieux, on donne le prix 
(II, 417-18.) 


M. Bédier rapproche de la description du Festin des Ames donnée 
par Chateaubriand un passage de Charlevoix, d’ailleurs imité de 
Lafitau, qui ne contient pas le tableau de la lutte gracieuse entre 
les jeunes filles. A titre de simple conjecture, il rappelle 4 ce propos 
un rite du mariage indiqué par Carver, et qui lui parait avoir pu 
servir 4 Chateaubriand. Il semble plus probable que Chateau- 
briand a puisé directement dans Lafitau: il est 4 noter d’ailleurs 
que Lafitau parle de cette danse funébre comme d’un rite des funé- 
railles particuliéres et non du Festin des Ames. Les deux jeunes 
filles qui luttent entre elles, poitrine contre poitrine, se distinguent 
parfaitement dans la gravure quelque peu naive que |’on trouve dans 
Lafitau (II, p. 416). Une reproduction de la cabane des morts se 
trouve dans le méme auteur 4 la page 456. Chateaubriand en a 
fait son profit. Je rappellerai pour mémoire, que Lafitau indique 
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honnétement qu’il s’est servi pour ce chapitre du Pére Brébeuf 
(Relation de la Nouvelle France pour l'année 1634), et des mémoires 
manuscrits du Sieur Nicolas Perrot. 


ATALA 
(Les Chasseurs, 29) 


Cependant on m’avait étendu sur 
le dos. Des cordes partant de mon 
cou, de mes pieds, de mes bras al- 
laient s’attacher 4 des piquets enfoncés 
enterre. Des guerriers étaient couchés 
sur ces cordes et je ne pouvais faire 
un mouvement sans qu’ils en fussent 
avertis 


Le Beav, II, 225 


Ils s’avisérent de me lier par les 
mains et par les pieds entre quatre 
piquets, de sorte que j’étais attaché 
contre terre en forme de croix de Saint 
André. Telle est la maniére dont ces 
barbares gardent ordinairement leurs 
prisonniers. L’un d’eux n’étant pas 
encore content de cette horrible géne 
me mit par surcroft une corde au col, 


qu’il s’attacha ensuite au bras, afin 
qu’au cas que je vinsse a faire quelque 
mouvement cette corde pit le ré- 
veiller. 


Rapprochement qui sans étre certain, parait infiniment plus 
probable que celui indiqué par M. Bédier. D’aprés lui Chateau- 
briand se serait souvenu ici d’un passage ot Charlevoix raconte 
’évasion d’une femme algonquine: “elle était couchée A |’ordinaire 


dans une cabane, attachée par les pieds et par les mains avec des 
cordes 4 autant de piquets et environnée de sauvages qui s’étaient 
couchés sur les cordes” (Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 


t. I, p. 277). Il est seulement juste d’ajouter qu’ici Le Beau copie 
effrontément Lafitau (II, p. 262), se bornant 4 donner une forme 
personnelle 4 une simple constatation du Pére Jésuite: Chateau- 
briand a pu se souvenir de l’un comme de |’autre sans que rien nous 
permette d’affirnier quelle est la source primitive. Pour surcroit 
d’embarras, Charlevoix lui-méme reproduit ailleurs (Journal his- 
torique, p. 240) ce passage de Lafitau. 


Les pont natural (ATauA: Les Laboureurs, p. 46) 


Nous arrivames 4 |’entrée d’une vallée ot je vis un ouvrage merveilleux: 
c’était un pont naturel semblable a celui de Virginie dont tu as peut-étre 
entendu parler. 


Ce pont de Virginie a été décrit trés en détail par Chastellux.' On 
trouve, dans la traduction anglaise de ses voyages, un long mémoire 


1 Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellur dans l' Amérique Septentrionale dans les 
années 1780, 1781 et 1782. Traduction anglaise, Londres 1787, pages 388 ff. et seq. 
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consacré 4 ce phénoméne naturel; trois gravures y sont annexées, 
elles représentent fidélement le bocage dont parle Chateaubriand, on 
y apercoit le clair ruisseau, les bouquets de sapins, et les collines qui 


bornent le vallon. 


Chateaubriand s’est inspiré plus des gravures 


que du texte; il a pu aussi consulter sur ce sujet la relation d’Isaac 
Weld! qui parut 4 Londres en 1799. 


La Chanson de Mort 


Arata, Epilogue, p. 71 

J’apercus une femme assise sous 
un arbre et tenant un enfant mort 
sur ses genoux. Je m/’approchai 
doucement de la jeune mére et je 
l’entendis que disait: 

“Si tu étais resté parmi nous; cher 
enfant, comme tu eus bandé I’are avec 
grace! Ton bras eut dompté l’ours 
en fureur et sur le sommet de la mon- 
tagne tes pas auraient défié le chevreuil 
& la course. Blanche hermine du 
rocher, si jeune étre allé dans le pays 
des fmes! Comment feras-tu pour 
y vivre? Ton pére n’y est point 
pour t’y nourrir de sa chasse. Tu 
auras froid, et aucun esprit ne te don- 
nera des peaux pour te couvrir. Oui, il 
faut que je me hite de t’aller rejoin- 
dre, pour te chanter des chansons et 
te présenter mon sein.” 


Carver, 308-9 


Pendant que j’habitais avec eux 
un mari et une femme dont la cabane 
était voisine de la mienne, perdirent 
un enfant de quatre ans. Ils furent 
si affligés de la mort de cet enfant 
chéri que le pére en mourut; la mére 
se consola en songeant que le pére bon 
chasseur pourvoirait 4 la nourriture 
de son fils au pays des esprits. La con- 
duite subséquente de cette bonne 
indienne me confirma dans mon opin- 
ion et me convainquit que, malgré 
la suspension apparente de sa douleur, 
elle ne laissait pas d’éprouver les effets 
de ce regret d’étre séparée de ses 
proches que la nature a imprimé dans 
la coeur humain; car j’observai 
qu’elle allait tous les soirs au pied de 
l’arbre sur les branches duquel étaient 
exposés les restes des personnes chéries 
et qu’aprés avoir coupé une boucle 
de ses cheveux qu’elle jetait 4 terre 
elle déplorait ses malheurs. Une ré- 
capitulation des actions que son fils 
aurait faites s’il eut vécu était le sujet 
le plus fréquent de ses plaintes funé- 


“Si tu avais continué de vivre parmi 
nous, disait-elle, cher enfant, combien 
un are aurait été bien placé entre tes 
mains, et combien tes fléches auraient 
été funestes aux ennemis de notre 
Nation! Tu aurais souvent bu leur 
sang, et mangé leur chair, et un grand 
nombre d’esclaves aurait récompensé 


1 Travels through the states of North America and Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 


during the years 1795, 1796, 1797. 


4th ed., London 1800, p. 162. 
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[Arata] [Carver] 
tes travaux; avec tes bras nerveux tu 
aurais saisi le buffle blessé, ou com- 
battu l’ours furieux. Tes pieds légers 
t’auraient fait atteindre I’élan ou 
rendu |’égal du daim a la course, sur 
le sommet des montagnes; que de 
belles actions tu aurais exécutées, si 
tu avais resté avec nous jusqu’a ce 
que l’Age t’eit donné des forces et 
que ton pére t’eft instruit dans tout 
ce qui rend un Nadoessis accompli.” 


Ce gracieux épisode popularisé tant de fois par la gravure, et 
qui a fait verser tant de larmes 4 nos arriére-grand’méres, est donc, 
on le voit, tout entier dd 4 Carver. Chateaubriand y a introduit 
& peine quelques légers changements.' Je serais méme tenté 
de voir quelques souvenirs de Carver? et d’Isaac Weld’ dans la 
fameuse description des chutes du Niagara: si Carver n’a décrit 
que le saut Saint-Antoine sur le Mississippi, Isaac Weld par contre 
a laissé l’étude la plus compléte et la plus documentée que je connaisse 
sur le Niagara. Si maintenant on faisait le compte des emprunts 
relevés par M. Bédier, de ceux que nous avons signalés 4 propos 


de Le Beau et des passages que nous venons de citer, on verrait que 
la part d’observation directe est singuliérement réduite dans Atala, 
nous verrons plus tard a en tirer une conclusion. 


GENIE DU CHRISTIANISME 
M. Bédier a indiqué la source de la plupart des passages relatifs 
4 Amérique dans Le Génie; j’ajouterai 4 peine ici quelques ren- 
seignements complémentaires. 


Migration des quadrupédes 
Gentz, I, V, cap. 9 REGNARD: VoyYAGE EN LAPONIE 
Tandis que cette puissante famille (Histoire Générale des Voyages, 

des quadrupédes (les bisons de la XV, 322) 
Louisiane et du Nouveau-Mexique) Non seulement on ne trouve pas 
traverse 4 grand bruit les fleuves et toujours la méme quantité de ces 

1V. Hugo s’en est inspiré dans une ceuvre de jeunesse, La Canadienne sus- 
pendant au palmier le corps de son enfant. Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa 
vie (I, 207, ed. Hetzel). 

2 Carver, p. 43. 

3 Isaac Weld, Travels, p. 373. Chez Weld aussi se trouve une poétique et belle 


description du Lac Champlain (p. 216), source possible du passage sur les Grands Lacs 
dans le Voyage. 
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les foréts, une flotte paisible, sur un 
lac solitaire vogue en silence a la 
faveur des zéphyrs et 4 la clarté des 
étoiles. De petits écureuils noirs, 
aprés avoir dépouillé les noyers du 
voisinage, se sont résolus 4 chercher 
fortune et 4 s’embarquer pour une 
autre forét. Aussitét, élevant leurs 
queues et déployant au vent cette 
voile de soie, la race hardie tente 
fiérement |’inconstance des ondes, pi- 
rates imprudents que l’amour des 
richesses transporte. La tempéte se 
léve, la flotte va périr 


CHINARD 


[Reenarp: Vorace En Laponre] 
animaux, mais ils changent souvent 
de pays. Lorsqu’ils veulent passer 
d’une contrée dans une autre et qu’ils 
ont quelque riviére ou quelque lac 
& traverser, ils prennent une écorce de 
bouleau ou de pin, qu’ils tirent jusqu’é 
la rive et sur laquelle ils se mettent 
pour s’abandonner au cours de |’eau 
et du vent, leurs queues élevées en 
forme de voile. Si le vent devient 
assez fort pour enfler un peu les vagues, 
il renverse quelquefois le navire et le 
pilote; le naufrage qui est parfois 
de 3 4 400 voiles enrichit toujours 
quelque Lapon. 


Cette fois Chateaubriand par amour de |’antithése n’a pas hésité 


4 réunir les bisons du Sud de |’Amérique aux écureuils Lapon; il 
s’est bien gardé du reste de reproduire le trait final de Regnard. 
C’est également 4 Regnard qu’il a emprunté la plupart de ses maté- 
riaux pour le livre VIII des Natchez ov |’action est transportée chez 
les Esquimaux. 

Reptiles 


Gente, I, V, cap. 10 

Le serpent 4 sonnettes le dispute 
au crocodile en affection maternelle: 
ce reptile qui donne aux hommes des 
legons de générosité, leur en donne 
aussi de tendresse. Quand sa famille 
est poursuivie, il la recoit dans sa 
gueule: peu content des lieux od il la 
pourrait cacher, il la fait rentrer en 
lui, ne trouvant point pour des en- 


Bossv, p. 82 


A peine les petits sont-ils éclos que 
des oiseaux de proie attentifs 4 saisir 
cet instant pour s’en régaler ne man- 
quent pas de les enlever. Le crocodile 
pour sauver ceux qui restent les prend 
dans sa gueule et va les vomir a |’eau. 
Voici, monsieur, un fait digne d’ad- 
miration et que peut-étre bien des 
gens en Europe qui n’ont point voy- 


fants d’asile plus sir que le sein d’une 
mére. 


agé en Amérique auront peine 4a croire. 


Chateaubriand aurait attribué au serpent 4 sonnettes un trait 
d’amour maternel dont Bossu fait honneur au crocodile, légére 
différence qui n’étonnera pas, pour peu qu’on soit au courant des 


procédés de l’auteur du Génie. Quant a la description des ruines 
du Scioto dont on n’a pu jusqu’ici retrouver l’origine certaine,' 
j’inclinerai 4 croire que Chateaubriand aurait simplement transporté 


1 Bédier, Génie du Christianisme, p. 284. 
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sur le Scioto les ruines que Carver avait reconnues prés du Lac 
Pépin.! Les deux descriptions se ressemblent singuliérement, ce 
serait encore un exemple de ces transpositions hardies dont Chateau- 
briand ne s’embarrassait guére. 


LES NATCHEZ 

“Un jeune homme qui entasse péle-méle ses idées, ses inventions, 
ses études, ses lectures doit produire le chaos” dit Chateaubriand 
dans la préface. Il a mis en effet dans les Natchez, beaucoup de 
ses lectures, on pourrait presque dire toutes ses lectures. Une 
analyse systématique des Natchez ne nous apprendrait rien de nou- 
veau sur les procédés de composition de Chateaubriand: tous les 
détails de mceurs ont été empruntés par lui aux relations de voyage; 
presque tous ont été ensuite reproduits dans le Voyage en Amérique. 
Je citerai seulement trois passages pour montrer comment Chateau- 
briand s’est servi de Lafitau. 


Les amitiés masculines 
Les NatcuHez, 156 LaFitau, I, 609 


Il est une coutume parmi ces peuples Le Pére Garnier m’a dit avoir appris 
de la nature, coutume que l’on trou- d’un sauvage au sujet de ces amitiés 
vait autrefois chez les Hellénes; tout qu’ils avaient souvent fait cette 
guerrier se choisit un ami. Le neud remarque que lorsqu’on brilait up 
ainsi formé est indissoluble; il résiste esclave on pouvait regarder comme 
au malheur et 4 la prospérité. Chaque un présage assuré que celui que 
homme devient double et vit de deux Jl’esclave nommait dans sa chanson 
dimes, si l’un des amis s’éteint l’autre de mort serait bientét pris lui-méme 
ne tarde pas a disparaitre. et aurait le méme sort 

. . . . . . amitiés s’achétent par des présents 
Nous n’aurons plus qu’une natte pour que |’ami fait 4 celui qu’il veut avoir 
le jour, une peau d’ours pour la nuit pour ami: elles s’entretiennent par 
(dit Outougamiz 4 René): dans les des marques mutuelles de bienveil- 
batailles je serai 4 ton cété lance; ils deviennent compagnons de 
Aprés ce pacte les deux amis échan- guerre et de fortune, ils ont droit de 
gérent les manitous de |’amitié nourriture et d’entretien dans la 
cabane !’un de |’autre. 


Au reste ces amitiés renouvelées des Grecs ont frappé les premiers 
voyageurs: il n’est peut-étre pas un missionnaire qui n’en parle. Le 
Beau comme toujours a copié Lafitau sur ce point mais le rapproche- 
ment avec les Hellénes me fait adopter Lafitau comme source 
probable. Le Pére Jésuite consacre en effet de nombreuses pages 
& l’étude de cette particularité de la civilisation grecque. 


1 Carver, p. 32. 139 
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La récolte de la folle avoine 


Les NatcuHeEz, p. 325 

On arrive au lieu désigné: c’était 
une baie ou la folle avoine croissait en 
abondance. Ce blé, que la Provi- 
dence a semé en Amérique pour le 
besoin des sauvages, prend racine 
dans les eaux: son grain est de la 
nature du riz: il donne une nourriture 
douce et bienfaisante. 


Des cordes de bouleau furent dis- 
tribuées aux moissonneurs: avec ces 
cordes ils saisissaient les tiges de la 
folle avoine, qu’ils liaient en gerbe; 
puis, inclinant cette gerbe sur le bord 
de la pirogue, ils la frappaient avec 
un fiéau: le grain mar tombait dans 
le fond du canot. 


Laritav, II, 97 


C’est une plante marécageuse qui 
approche assez de l’avoine mais qui 
est mieux nourrie. Les sauvages vont 
la chercher dans leurs canots au temps 
de sa maturité. Ils ne font que 
secouer les épys, lesquels s’égrainent 
facilement, de sorte que leurs canots 
sont bientét remplis et leurs provi- 
sions bientét faites, sans qu’ils soient 
obligés de labourer ni de semer. 


Selon son habitude presque constante, Chateaubriand a voulu 


illustrer “‘sa citation,” il y a ajouté le tableau de Mila nageant dans 
le sillage du canot et l’hymne 4 la lune chanté par le grand prétre. 


La conspiration 


Je n’ai pas retrouvé chez Charlevoix un détail intéressant de la 
conspiration des Natchez: on se souvient que Mila fait éclater 
avant le temps et avorter le complot en dérobant les baguettes 
cachées dans le temple du Soleil (Natchez, 466); mais ce fait est 
rapporté par Don Ulloa, qui l’attribue 4 une femme Natchez touchée 
de commisération pour les blancs.* 


Les Funérailles de Chactas 
Les Natcuez, 2d partie, p. 494 LarFitav, II, 388 


Les parents allument un grand feu; Aprés que le malade a rendu le 
on purifie la hutte avec de l’eau lus- dernier soupir, on donne les premiers 
trale: on revét le corps du sachem soins au cadavre pour le préparer 4 
d’une superbe tunique et d’un manteau. la sépulture .... ceux done qui 
qui n’avait jamais été porté. Dans doivent étre employés 4 un si triste 
la chevelure blanche du vieillard on ministére étant avertis au moment de 
place une couronne de plumes cra- la mort, lavent le corps, le graissent 
moisies. Céluta et Outougamizfurent de leurs huiles, lui peignent le visage 


1Mémoires philosophiques, historiques, physiques concernant la découverte del’ Amérique. 
Par Don Ulloa, lieutenant général des armées du roi d’Espagne. Traduction, Paris 
1787. 2 vols. II, p. 25. 
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(Les Natcuez) 

chargés de peindre les traits du décédé. 
.... Cela étant fait, des matrones 
donnérent au vieillard |’attitude que 
lenfant a dans le sein de sa mére: 
ce qui voulait dire que la mort nous 
rend a la terre notre premiére mére et 
qu’elle nous enfante en méme temps 
& une autre vie. 

Alors on enleva les écorces de cette 
cabane, du cété qui touchait au cor- 
tége et l’on apercut Chactas assis sur 
un lit de parade. 


(Laritav] 
et la téte Ils habillent en- 
suite le cadavre de pied en cap, I’ar- 
ment de ses colliers et de ses différents 
atours; et aprés l’avoir mis dans la 
situation ot il doit étre dans le tom- 
beau et l’avoir enveloppé d’une belle 
robe de fourrure toute neuve |’élévent 
sur une estrade. Non seulement ils 
rendent le corps a la terre la mére 
commune de tous les hommes; mais 
ils l’y placent dans la méme situation 
ov est un embrion dans le sein maternel. 


Il, 407 


Ils m’ont confirmé que le corps mort 
du défunt ne sort point par la porte 
ordinaire de la cabane, ains on léve 
V’écorce de lV’endroit ot l’homme est 
mort pour faire passer son cadavre. 

II, 402 (citation de la Relation pour 
la Nouvelle France pour Van 1634, 
ch. 4., p. 85). 


Quand le cortége est arrivé au lieu choisi pour la sépulture, les 
assistants chantent une sorte d’hymne funébre dialogué, dans 


lequel l’un des sachems parle au nom de Chactas. Un exemple de 
ces “‘nénies” comme les appelle Lafitau nous est donné par Le Beau: 
“présentement semblable 4 la fumée d’une pipe de tabac, il va 
s’évanouir de nous, il ne voit rien, il ne sent rien, il ne nous connait 


plus, parce qu’il n’est plus rien,” chante le maitre de cérémonies, 


devant le mort (II, 308). Serait-ce une transposition poétique 
de cette lamentation que fait entendre le grand prétre au tombeau 
de Chactas: “Est-ce un fantéme que j’apercois ou n’est-ce rien? 
C’est un fantéme, moitié sorti d’une tombe fermée, il s’éléve de la 
pierre sépulcrale comme une vapeur. Ses yeux sont le vide, sa 
bouche est sans langue et sans lévres: il est muet et pourtant il 
” Chateaubriand trouvant trop peu noble la com- 
paraison avec “la fumée d’une pipe de tabac” l’aurait transformée 
en une “vapeur,” en bon disciple de Delille qu’il est trop souvent 
dans les Natchez. 
La gravure de la page 417 de Lafitau qui représente un enterre- 
ment chez les sauvages, avec le mort dans sa posture rituelle a pu 
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aussi donner quelques indications 4 Chateaubriand. Le baron de 
Lahontan donne les mémes détails 4 propos de la sépulture et rap- 
porte une chanson de mort analogue (II, 167); son texte cependant 
est un peu plus loin de celui de Chateaubriand. 


VOYAGE 

C’est surtout pour le Voyage que Chateaubriand a dQ mettre a 
profit la compilation de l’abbé Prévost, il ne servirait de rien de mul- 
tiplier les renvois, il suffit d’ouvrir |’Histoire Générale des Voyages 
pour y trouver 4 chaque page la confirmation de ce fait. Au reste 
il est assez difficile d’établir de qui Chateaubriand s’est servi ici. 
On peut donc conserver sous les réserves que j’ai déja indiquées les 
références données par M. Bédier et par M. Dick, d’autant que 
Charlevoix est plus complet que Prévost, et que les rapprochements 
verbaux avec lui sont peut-étre plus fréquents. Je signalerai sim- 
plement quelques traits dont M. Bédier n’a pas signalé |’origine. 


Bison 


M. Bédier a retrouvé le premier paragraphe de ce chapitre dans 
Charlevoix: la source des autres lui est restée inconnue. Je rappro- 


cherai un passage de Hennepin de la description du Voyage. 


VOYAGE HENNEPIN, 123 


Les femmes sauvages filent au 
fuseau la laine de ces boeufs dont elles 
font des sacs, pour porter les viandes 
boucanées et quelquefois séchées au 


Le reste de son corps est couvert 
d’une laine noire que les Indiennes 
filent pour en faire des sacs A blé et 
des couvertures La viande du 
bison, coupée en tranches larges et soleil que ces femmes conservent 
minces, séchée au soleil ou 4 la fumée, souvent pendant 3 ou 4 mois del’année, 
est trés savoureuse; elle se conserve et quoiqu’elles n’aient point de sel, 


plusieurs années. 

Le bison et le sauvage, placés sur 
le méme sol, sont le taureau et l’homme 
dans l'état de nature: ils ont I’air 
de n’attendre tous les deux qu’un 
sillon, l’un pour devenir domestique, 
l’autre pour se civiliser. 


elles font si bien que la chair ne con- 
tracte aucune corruption, quatre mois 
aprés qu’elles ont ainsi accommodé 
cette viande Les veaux sui- 
vent les chasseurs quand la mére est 
tuée et léchent la main des enfants 

. on pourrait facilement rendre 
ces animaux domestiques et s’en servir 
pour labourer la terre. 


Mariage 


Les rites du mariage ont pour source premiére Lafitau I, 594. 
Charlevoix l’a simplement copié, 14 comme pour |’éducation des 


enfants. 
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Moissons 


VoYAGE 

Lorsque les derniers froids étaient 
passés les femmes séminoles, chicas- 
soises, natchez s’armaient d’une crosse 
de noyer, mettaient sur leurs tétes 
des corbeilles 4 compartments, rem- 
plies de semailles de mais, de graine 
de melon d’eau, de féveroles et de 
tournesols lune des ex- 
trémités des champs les femmes se 
rangeaient en ligne et commengaient 
& remuer la terre avec leur crosse en 
marchant 4 reculons. Tandis qu’elles 
rafraichissaient ainsi l’ancien labourage, 
sans former de sillon, d’autres In- 
diennes les suivaient, ensemencant 
l’espace préparé par leurs compagnes. 
Les féveroles et le grain de mais 
étaient jetés ensemble sur le guéret, 
les quenouilles du mais étant des- 
tinées 4 servir de tuteurs ou de rames 
au légume grimpant. 

Des jeunes filles s’occupaient a 
faire des couches d’une terre noire et 
lavée; elles répandaient sur ces couches 
des graines de courge et de tournesol: 
on allumait autour de ces lits de terre 
des feux de bois vert pour hater la ger- 
mination au moyen de la fumée. 


LarFirav, II, 78 


Il leur suffit d’un morceau de bois 
recourbé de trois doigts qui leur sert 
4 sarcler la terre et A la remuer légére- 
ment. Les champs qu’on doit ense- 
mencer he se rangent point par guérets 
et par sillons selon la méthode d’Eu- 
rope; mais par petites mottes rondes 
de trois pieds de diamétre 
Toutes les femmes du village s’unis- 
sent ensemble pour le gros travail. 
.... La maftresse du champ dans 
lequel on travaille distribue 4 chacune 
des travaillantes le grain de semence 
qu’elles regoivent dans de petites 
mannes ou _ corbeilles 
le mais elles sément des féveroles ou 
petites féves, des citrouilles, d’une 
espéce différente de France, des melons 
d’eau et de grands tournesols. Elles 
sément les féves 4 cété des grains de 
leur blé d’Inde, dont la canne ou la 
tige leur sert d’appui comme |’orme 
& la vigne. Elles font des champs 
particuliers pour leurs citrouilles ou 
leurs melons, mais avant elles pré- 
parent une terre noire et légére dans 
laquelle elles les font germer entre 
deux écorces, dans leurs cabanes 
au-dessus de leurs foyers. 


Chateaubriand s’est servi, comme en plusieurs autres endroits, 
non seulement du texte de Lafitau, mais encore de la gravure naive 
qui accompagne le texte du bon Pére, et nous montre les Indiennes 


au travail. 


Fétes 


La “féte du petit blé” qui a lieu ‘‘lorsque le mais commence a4 
changer de couleur’ est mentionnée par Perrin du Lac,' ainsi que 


la “féte du feu nouveau,” 


rendu trés sommaire. 


il n’en donne cependant qu’un compte 


‘ 


On a peine 4 croire que les Indiens aient 


jamais eu des cérémonies d’une telle ampleur, aussi n’est-ce pas ici 
aux sources habituelles de Chateaubriand qu’il faut avoir recours. 


1 Voyage dans les deux Louisianes (Paris an XII), p. 79. 
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Dans |’ouvrage de Joseph Acosta, voyageur espagnol de la fin du 
XVI siécle, on trouve une description trés détaillée de la féte du 
soleil chez les Mexicains; féte si belle, dit le vieux voyageur, qu’on 
ne peut la comparer qu’a la Féte du Saint Sacrement; c’est tout 4 
fait l’idée éveillée par le passage de Chateaubriand et ce simple 
rapprochement suffit 4 montrer combien les détails en sont peu 
vraisemblables.' 
Danses 

La danse des braves dont M. Bédier n’a pu retrouver |’origine 
est prise 4 Lafitau (II, 189, 190, 191); il serait trop long de citer ici 
les deux passages. Je rapporterai simplement les traits que Chateau- 
briand a reproduits. ‘Les guerriers viennent tout armés a cette 
assemblée Le chef léve ensuite le chant et commence la 
danse de |’Anthourant en frappant 4 l’un des poteaux de la cabane 
avec son casse téte . . . . quelques-uns s’excrimant de leurs armes 
font aussi mine de frapper quelques-uns des assistants.’’ Le chiché— 
Koué dont parle Chateaubriand est décrit par Lafitau: c’est une 
écaille de tortue dans laquelle on a introduit des cailloux et que 
lon a ensuite recouverte d’une peau (II, 215). Chateaubriand 
me semble aussi s’étre inspiré de Lafitau pour la danse décrite au 
chapitre de la Guerre avant le départ des guerriers. j 


Médecine 
Le passage sur les impostures des jongleurs est pris 4 Charlevoix 
381-82, dit M. Bédier: le texte coloré et un peu plus fantaisiste de 
Le Beau, II, 373, me semble plus prés de la relation de Chateau- 
briand: les mémes détails se retrouvent chez Lafitau, II, 380. Le 
Beau, comme souvent, n’a pas pu résister au plaisir d’ajouter une 
.polissonnerie au texte primitif de Lafitau. 


Chasses 
Le stratagéme des chasseurs qui se couvrent de peaux de bétes 
pour approcher plus facilement les bisons, se retrouve chez Bossu.? 
Le fait est d’autant plus notable que Bossu place cet épisode de son 
voyage dans le pays des Natchez. 


1 Histoire naturelle et morale des Indes, tant orientales qu'occidentales. Composée 
en Castillan par Joseph Acosta, traduite en francais par Robert de Regnault Causois. 
Paris 1597, pages 261 ff. Le passage relatif 4 cette féte a 6té reproduit par l’abbé Prévost, 
Histoire générale des voyages, XII, 546. 

2 Bossu, page 91. 
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Guerre 

Les hiéroglyphes.—La source indiquée par M. Bédier est Charle- 
voix “trés arrangé”’: mais Chateaubriand a pu consulter chez Lahon- 
tan' un tableau qui renferme les principaux hiéroglyphes des sau- 
vages: c’est lA que Chateaubriand a pris toutes les figures dont il 
donne la signification sauf deux; celles-ci, la feuille rongée par le 
papillon, et la téte du guerrier se voient dans un tableau analogue 
donné par Lafitau.2 Chateaubriand a-t-il eu 4 sa disposition une 
troisiéme gravure combinant les deux premiéres, ou a-t-il opéré 


lui-méme cette “contamination,” nous ne savons. 


Gouvernement 


VoyaGE EN AMERIQUE 

Presque toujours on a confondu 
l'état de nature avec l'état sauvage: 
de cette méprise, il est arrivé qu’on 
s’est figuré que les sauvages n’avaient 
point de gouvernement. 

Des nations aussi simples ne devrai- 
ent rien avoir 4 débattre en politique; 
cependant il est vrai qu’aucun peuple 
civilisé ne traite de plus de choses A 
la fois. C’est une ambassade 4 une 
tribu pour la féliciter de ses victoires, 
un pacte d’alliance 4 conclure ou a 
renouveler, une explication 4 donner 
sur la violation d’un territoire, une 


LaFiTav, II, 456 


On n’a pas fait une moindre in- 
justice aux sauvages de |’Amérique 
en les faisant passer pour des Barbares 
sans lois et sans police. 


II, 485 

Les hommes étant partout les mémes 
et naissant avec les mémes qualités 
bonnes ou mauvaises, les affaires qui 
se traitent dans le conseil des sauvages 
sont aussi 4 peu prés de méme nature 
que celles qui occupent en Europe 
notre jurisprudence et notre politique. 
Il y en a de purement civiles et de 


police, de criminelles et d’autres qui 
sont proprement des affaires d’Etat, 
comme de faire la guerre ou la paix, 
d’envoyer des ambassadeurs, ou en 
recevoir, de contracter de nouvelles 
alliances ou affermir les anciennes. 


députation 4 faire partir pour la mort 
d’un chef. 


Toutes les considérations générales de ce chapitre ont pu étre inspirées 
par Lafitau: les détails sur la division des nations en tribus, sur les 
colliers, peuvent venir de Charlevoix, comme le veut M. Bédier; 
faisons remarquer toutefois que Charlevoix ne fait que résumer 
Lafitau (II, 509f.), qui consacre tout un chapitre 4 la description 
et 4 la signification des colliers. 


1 Voyages du baron de Lahontan dans l’ Amérique Septentrionale. 
(Tome II, p. 11.) 


2 Lafitau, II, 43. 


Amsterdam 1709. 
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Ces rapprochements, qu’ils serait facile de multiplier, loin d’étre 
un argument contre Chateaubriand seraient plutét une preuve de 
sa sincérité, car il est évident tout d’abord qu’il ne saurait étre ques- 
tion de plagiat au sens ordinaire du mot. 

Chateaubriand 4 maintes reprises a trés clairement indiqué 
qu’il avait lu et étudié avec une sorte de passion juvénile les voya- 
geurs qui l’avaient précédé en Amérique: “M. de Malesherbes me 
montait la téte sur ce voyage,” dit-il. ‘J’allais le voir le matin; 
le nez collé sur des cartes, nous comparions les différents dessins 
de la coupole arctique . . . . nous lisions les divers récits des navi- 
gateurs et voyageurs anglais, hollandais, francais, russes, suédois, 
Se «4s ” 

Dans la préface d’Atala, il avoue lui-méme qu’il avait congu le 
plan général des Natchez avant méme de songer 4 s’embarquer 
pour |’Amérique: il renvoie dans la préface du Voyage aux ‘“‘savants 
récits des d’Anville, Robertson, Gosselin, Malte-Brun, etc.,’’ dans 
le cours méme de l’ouvrage il cite Lafitau, Charlevoix, Carver, Bar- 
tram, Beltrami, il en est de méme pour les Mémoires d’Outre 
Tombe. 


Il reste done 4 la charge de Chateaubriand qu’il a décrit plus 


qu’il n’a vu, le fait est indéniable et subsiste malgré les réfutations 
partielles de M. Stathers et de Miss E. Armstong. II ne faut cepen- 
dant pas oublier que |’on ne peut s’attendre 4 trouver chez le grand 
poéte qu’est Chateaubriand, méme quand il a des prétentions 4 la 
science, l’exactitude d’un savant moderne. 

On ne pouvait lui demander de mettre des notes au bas des pages 
d’Atala ou des Natchez, il a laissé cette besogne aux critiques et 
personne ne lui en fera grief. Aurait-il méme voulu indiquer les 
sources auxquelles il puisait, qu’il n’aurait pu le faire sans difficulté, 
puisqu’il a di retrouver les mémes renseignements successivement 
reproduits par tous les voyageurs en Amérique. Comme M. Bédier 
l’a montré, Chateaubriand travaillait sur un systéme de fiches, il 
avait pris des notes en lisant, et s’est servi de ces notes toute sa vie 
et presque dans tous ses ouvrages; rien ne nous dit qu’il avait en 
méme temps noté le nom de |’auteur et la page, qu’il copiait ou 
qu’il résumait: quand plus tard il a mis ces matériaux en ceuvre, 


1Mémoires d'Outre Tombe, I, 307. 
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il s’est peu soucié et n’avait pas 4 se soucier de leur origine, imitant 
en cela les procédés de tous ses devanciers. 

Enfin M. Dick fait état des voyages de Beltrami publiés en 1827 
pour montrer que le livre VI des Mémoires n’a pas été composé 
en 1822, date donnée par Chateaubriand, puisqu’il renferme des 
emprunts 4 Beltrami. Argument qui péche par la base; Bel- 
trami est en effet un voyageur au moins aussi fantaisiste que 
Chateaubriand, il n’est pas dans son ouvrage une seule page 
ou il ne copie quelqu’un, soit Lahontan, soit Lafitau, soit 
Bossu; il faudrait d’abord prouver que Beltrami était lui-méme 
original dans ces passages, cette discussion nous entrainerait trop 
loin et mériterait une étude a part. J’ai fait cependant quelques 
recherches qui m’ont confirmé dans |’opinion que M. Dick attribue 
une importance beaucoup trop considérable 4 Beltrami. Si on 
rapproche par exemple le chapitre sur la Guerre, dans le Voyage, 
du livre de Beltrami, on trouvera une foule de coincidences qui sem- 
bleront concluantes; on n’en trouverait pas moins, par malheur, 
entre les Natchez et Beltrami. On ne peut pourtant pas dire que 
Chateaubriand se soit servi de Beltrami pour les Natchez. Si méme 
on pouvait prouver que deux ou trois détails des Mémoires d’Outre 
Tombe ont été empruntés 4 Beltrami le fait ne vaudrait que peu 
contre la date indiquée par Chateaubriand, qui a certainement revu 
et corrigé 4 plusieurs reprises sa rédaction primitive. 

Ces enquétes ont cependant leur utilité, elles nous permettent de 
deviner quelques-uns des procédés de composition de Chateau- 
briand et peuvent nous expliquer le succés qui accueillit Atala en 
1801. Quand Chateaubriand partit pour |’Amérique il est trés 
probable que ‘“‘son siége était fait’: il emporta les notes qu’il avait 
prises avec M. de Malesherbes et son imagination était obsédée 
par des souvenirs livresques: ajoutons 4 cela qu’il avait une mémoire 
prodigieuse qui lui permettait de répéter mot pour mot un sermon 
qu’il avait entendu une fois, et d’apprendre par coeur la table des 
logarithmes.' On ne saurait réver des conditions plus défavorables 
pour quelqu’un qui allait chercher dans le Nouveau-Monde la 
“couleur réelle’; il a été victime de l’erreur que n’ont pas su 
éviter Th. Gautier, V. Hugo, et méme Taine (Voyage en Italie), 

1 Mémoires d’ Outre Tombe, I, p. 77, ed. Biré. 
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pour s’étre trop bien renseignés avant leur départ sur le pays qu’ils 
allaient visiter. Chateaubriand apportait avec lui dans le Nouveau- 
Monde des idées toutes faites qu’il allait chercher, non a vérifier, 
mais 4confirmer. Vus a travers Lafitau, les sauvages de |’Amérique 
lui apparurent comme des héros d’Homére, opinion précongue que 
bien d’autres, Bossu en particulier, avaient dQ enraciner dans son 
esprit. N’est-ce pas Bossu qui avait dit: “le génie des Akansas 
est vraiment poétique, il est certain que Properce, Tibulle, Horace 
lui-méme n’ont jamais pensé l’amour plus délicatement que ne le 
font ces peuples, dans mille chansons que je nommerai volontiers 
des odes dignes d’Anacréon. En effet si leurs chansons de mort 
ont tout le sublime des héros d’Homére, leurs naives élégies sont 
dignes du pinceau du tendre et délicat Ovide.”' Ces Indiens 
idylliques ne sont-ils pas proches parents des héros des Natchez? 
Dés l’origine méme, le pouvoir d’observation de Chateaubriand 
se trouvait ainsi faussé, un verre coloré s’interposait entre |’écrivain 
et la réalité. 

Plus tard, une sorte de contamination se produisit dans son 
cerveau et lui-méme n’aurait plus été capable de faire le départ entre 
ce qu’il avait vu et ce qu’il avait lu. Le travail d’analyse qui con- 
siste 4 rechercher les éléments qui sont entrés dans la composition 
des ouvrages de Chateaubriand sur |’Amérique est légitime 4 condi- 
tion que |’on ait constamment 4 |’esprit tout ce que Chateaubriand 
a ajouté 4 ces récits de voyage, indigents de forme, remplis de fas- 
tidieux détails, sans aucun art, sinon sans artifices. Le fait que 
nous en devons retenir est qu’Atala n’est pas une production spon- 
tanée, une sorte de miracle qui aurait introduit dans notre littéra- 
ture un nouveau genre, et aurait révélé au public un monde incon- 
nu. Au XVII siécle, on n’aurait probablement pas accepté la 
pseudo couleur locale d’Atala; elle fut regue avec enthousiasme par 
le XIX siécle commengant. Que s’était-il done passé dans cet 
intervalle? L’éclosion du roman exotique n’a pas été un coup de 
tonnerre inattendu; les gens de 1800 avaient lu Bernadin de Saint 
Pierre; dans toutes les bibliothéques de famille on trouvait la volu- 
mineuse histoire des voyages de l’abbé Prévost, la guerre de |’Indé- 
pendance américaine, enfin, avait tourné les regards de la France 


1 Bossu, Nouveau Voyage, p. 273. 
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vers le Nouveau-Monde. Ajoutons que non seulement Regnard 
mais une foule de polygraphes comme Le Beau avaient publié a la 
Haye ou 4 Amsterdam, dans le courant du XVIII siécle, des récits 
de voyage qui donnaient au lecteur un aper¢gu souvent fantaisiste 
des peuplades de |’Amérique. Ainsi peu a peu s’était développé un 
goat de l’aventure et de l’exotisme qui aura sa pleine expression 
avec le romantisme. Si Atala ouvre une ére nouvelle dans notre 
littérature, elle est en méme temps |l’aboutissement nécessaire et 
comme la floraison d’un sentiment qu’on voit grandir 4 travers tout 
le XVIII siécle. 


GILBERT CHINARD 
Brown UNIVERSITY 








THE LAST DAYS OF JOSEPH CHRISTIAN VON ZEDLITZ 


It would seem as if the year 1866 had drawn a veil of oblivion 
over the poetic activity of men like Halm, Stifter Griin, Vogel, 
and Zedlitz, leaving at first little but their names visible on the 
roster of German poets of the nineteenth century. But when 
critical investigation began to exhaust the possibility of new dis- 
coveries about the greater figures in modern German literary his- 
tory, an interest was awakened for the less conspicuous poets. 
Such minor characters, to use Heine’s famous metaphor, comprise 
the young forest whose sturdy trunks fail to show their size until 
the hundred-years oak has fallen, the oak whose ancient branches 
have so completely overtopped them. We are then not surprised 
to learn that there did not exist, until recently, an adequate biog- 
raphy of Freiherr von Zedlitz.! 

Zedlitz died on March 16, 1862, presumably as the indirect 
result of a fall some two years before. On February 11 his sickness 
first assumed a serious character. The Duchess of Acerenza, Iduna 


Laube,? and Emilie von Binzer*® were with him at the last. August 
von Binzer was at that time in Venice, but received, principally from 
Archduke Ferdinand Max (later Maximilian I, emperor of Mexico), 
frequent telegrams regarding the condition of his friend in Vienna. 
A whim of fortune has brought a large mass of the unpublished 
writings of Binzer into my possession, among them these telegrams 
which furnish additional data for the student of Zedlitz. 


1A survey of Zedlitz’ life is found in Eduard Castle's ‘‘Der Dichter des Soldaten- 
biichleins,"” Jahrbuch der Grillparzer-Gesellschaft, VIII, 33-107. More intimate infor- 
mation is given in Zedlitz’ correspondence, a part of which is published in the Stutt- 
garter Morgenblatt (1864), Nos. 6, 8, 10, 22, 27, 29, 30, 35, 42, 52; (1865) Nos. 16, 17, 
23, 26, 27, 28, and in the Wiener Neue Freie Presse, Nos. 706, 710, 724, 732, 738, 748, 755, 
745, 774, 797. References to his works and reviews of them (i.e., Waldfrdulein, Toten- 
kranze, Soldatenbiichlein, Gedichte) occur in various newspapers and periodicals, as well 
as in the works of contemporary writers who held the poet in high esteem; cf. Goedecke, 
Grundriss, VIII, 462. The first complete biography of the poet was published in 1910, 
under the following title: Joseph Christian Freiherr von Zedlitz. Ein Dichterbild aus 
dem vormdrzlichen Oesterreich von Oskar Hellmann (Leipzig, 1910). 

2 The wife of Heinrich Laube. 

? The wife of August von Binzer. Under the pseudonym Ernst Ritter she wrote a 
number of short stories and novels. Zedlitz’ friendship with the Binzer family dates 
back to about 1840. Shortly after Zedlitz’ death E. v. B. published a necrologue in the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung (April 24, 1862, Beilage 114). 
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TELEGRAMS 


I 
February 12, 1862 





VENEDIG WIEN 
Baron Binzer, Venedig, Zattere Caffe del Signor Paolo Battoi: 
Mama gliicklich angekommen. Zedlitz lebt aber hoffnungslos. 
ACERENZA 
II 
February 16, 1862 
M:RARMAR 





VENEDIG 


Erzherzog Ferdinand Max an Baron August Binzer, Venedig, Zattere Caffe 
della Calcina:* 

Ueber das Befinden unseres Freundes ist folgende vorletzte und letzte 
Depesche hier eingetroffen: 

1. Beim alten Skada zur consultation wenig Hoffnung weil er nichts 
genieszt. Zuweilen ganz klar meist verwirrt. 

2. De dato 15. um 12 eine plétzliche Veriinderung im Gesichte als 
wire es der Tod bis 7 in einer Lethargie gelegen dann erwacht und bisjetzt 
4 Gerichte kommen lassen und nichts davon beriihrt, wihrend er immer- 
fort von Speisen spricht. Beide Aertze halten ihn fortwihrend fir hoff- 
nungslos. Es ist ein schrecklicher Zustand fiir die Umgebung Er leidet 
nicht. 


Ill 
February 17, 1862 


Nach Depesche von gestern Abends 8 Uhr: der Zustand im ganzen 
derselbe, doch hat der Kranke ein klein wenig mehr und mit minder Abscheu 
genossen. Ideen zuweilen vollkommen klar. 


IV 
February 18, 1862 
Das Befinden ist im gleichen, die Schwiiche hat nicht zugenommen, 
dennoch gibt der Arzt keine Hoffnung. 


V 
February 19, 1862 
Gestern Nachts ein wenig gegessen, dennoch grosze Abnahme der Kriifte, 
auf Augenblicke ganz freien Geistes. 


VI 
February 19, 1862 (p.m.) 
Die Nacht war ruhig, das Befinden war beim Alten, der Appetit null, 
so dasz nichts gehofft werden kann, vollkommen lichte Stunden. 
1 Telegrams III-XV have the same heading as No. II. The telegrams are diplomatic 
copies. 
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VII 
February 21, 1862 
Der Doktor bleibt dabei es sei keine Hoffnung, da er sich weigert Nah- 
rung zu nehmen, sonst kénnte er gerettet werden. 


Vill 
February 22, 1862 
Gestern Abends folgendes Telegramm erhalten: Heute war grosse 
Schwiche, jetz[t] ein guter Augenblick, er macht den Kiichenzettel behaup- 
tet von allen gegessen zu haben. Hat seit 24 Stunden | Tasse Thee 3 Schluck 
Milch und 2 Schluck Bouillon genommen. 


IX 
February 23, 1862 
Gestern Abends folgendes Telegramm erhalten: Die Nacht gut ge- 
schlafen bis 7 Uhr, Abends eine Tasse Caffe, morgens etwas Milch, ein 
paar Schluck Thee, ein quadrat Zoll Kuchen dann Chinin mit 3 Glas Cham- 
pagner dann wieder bis jetzt 5 Uhr sanft geschlafen. 


xX 
February 24, 1862 
Soeben folgendes Telegramm erhalten: Immer zunehmende Schwiche 
vollkommene fast heitere Ruhe, der Geist beinahe klar. 


XI 
February 26, 1862 
Gestern Abend folgendes Telegramm: Der Kranke durchaus nicht 
schlechter, als da ich gestern schrieb. Stimmung ebenso ruhig. 


XII 
February 28, 1862 
Soeben folgendes Telegramm: Vergangene Nacht wenig Schlaf, heute 
etwas besser, er schlift jetzt recht ruhig. 


XIII 
March 2, 1862 
Abends folgendes Telegramm: Kaum merkliche Aenderung, fangt an 
Gliederschmerzen zu bekommen, auch der Geist ist weniger frei. 


XIV 
March 3, 1862 
Gestern Abends folgendes Telegramm: Der Zustand ist unveriinder- 
lich derselbe, er kann sich noch linger hinziehn, gibt aber keiner Hoffnung 
Raum. Ich reise heute nach Siiddalmatien, daher keine weiteren Tele- 
gramme zugesendet werden kénnen. 
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XV 
March 11, 1862 
Soeben folgendes Telegramm: Noch immer grészte Schwiiche aber 
schmerzlos und ruhig, ist bei voller Besinnung, schlift viel und nimmt 
genug Nahrung ein. 
XVI 
March 12, 1862 
Noch lebt er und ist ergeben meist nicht bei sich. Ich bin gesund. 


XVII 


Brn. BInzER 


March 16, 1862 (9 a.m.) 
Baronesse Binzer Zattere 781 Venezia: 


Nach Mitternacht sanft ohne Zuckung entschlafen. Ich bin wohl und 
fast ruhig. Ware Papa da! 
EMILIE 


Binzer left Venice on March 14 or 15 to hasten to the deathbed 
of his friend, but before his arrival in Vienna Zedlitz had expired. 
The funeral took place on March 18. The same afternoon Binzer 
wrote in his journal: 


Zedlitz wird nun von keinem Sterblichen mehr gesehen. Wir haben 
Erde auf seinen Sarg geworfen: Sieber, Tinen, Webenau (der mit mir 
hinausfuhr), Bruns, Lesemann mit ihren Frauen und die vier Dienstleute 
des Hauses. Dann ward die Gruft auf dem Matzleinsdorfer Friedhofe, in 
der schon seine Frau und Schwester begraben wurden, gefiillt—und wir 
fuhren betriibt nach Hause. 

Die Leiche war heute Mittag noch so schén und poetisch anzuschauen 
wie am ersten Tage, nicht der kleinste entstellende Zug im edlen Antlitz. 
Hinter dem Sarg an schwarz behangener Wand war das Wappen befestigt; 
an den Seiten der Bahre standen sechs hohe Candelaber mit brennenden 
Kerzen, zu Fiiszen ein Crucifix und ein Tisch mit seinen Orden auf schwarzem 
Kissen und der von Radezky’s Armee ihm geschenkte Pokal, daneben ein 
hiibsches Gefiisz mit Weihwasser, und rings um schéne griine Gewiichse, die 
Bahre iiberragend. Sein Dichterhaupt war mit dem ihm gebiihrenden 
Lorbeerkranz geschmiickt; in den weiszen Hinden unter der Brust lag ein 
kleineres Crucifix; der Kérper war weisz gedeckt, zuoberst mit durchsichti- 
gem goldbesticktem Zeug und darauf lagen 2 grosze Camellien Kriinze (einer 
fiir Marie Pokorny) und ein festgeflochtener Lorbeerkranz mit breitem 
schwarzem Band, worauf die Worte eingeniht waren: ‘‘Dem Dichter von 
einer Verehrerin” (ich weisz nicht von wem). Auch drei schéne Blumen- 
bouquets lagen auf der weiszen Decke (eins von der Rettich). Das Ganze 
war ein schéner kleiner Todtengarten; aber auch der konnte ja nur ver- 
giinglich sein——Kurz vor 2 Uhr (Mama war vorher zur Géthe gegangen) 
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kamen die Kirchendiener. Der Pokal ward in’s andere Zimmer gebracht; 
das Kissen mit dem Orden nahm Johann, um es mit in die Kirche zu tra- 
gen; der zweite Sarg von Eichenholz ward neben dem offenen schwarzen 
gestellt, und, nachdem dieser mit seiner Blumenhiille hineingehoben war, 
zugedeckt. Die Poesie war dem Auge entschwunden, man sah nur ein 
groszes goldglanzendes Kreuz auf dem Deckel des Sarges. Als dieser 
hinausgetragen und auf den Leichenwagen gehoben war, umgeben von vielen 
Mannern mit brennenden Kerzen, folgten wir, die Hausgenossen, in die 
Schottenkirche, vor welcher eine grosze Menge von Herren (auch viele in 
Generals-Uniform, wie ich aus der Ferne sah) sich versammelt hatten. 
Mir war es nur, als sollte ich dem Sarg so lange wie méglich nahe blei- 
ben, und so ging ich, ohne mich umzuschauen, dicht hinter demselben als 
er in der Kirche ringsum getragen ward, und trat, als er vor dem Altar 
niedergelassen war, in die nichste Reihe der schwarzbekleideten Kirchen- 
stiihle. Vielleicht war das nicht dem hiesigen Gebrauch gemiisz, aber ich 
bin ja auch in dieser Beziehung ein Fremder hier; achtete auch nicht 
auf meine Umgebung und muszte mir die Augen trocknen, als die Choral- 
musik erténte. Ich hérte nachher von Webenau, dasz meine nichsten 
Nachbarn, der franzésiche Gesandte und der Prinz von Coburg, mich, 
den sie nicht kannten, befremdlich angesehn hitten; auch erfuhr ich 
durch ihn, dasz das ganze diplomatische Corps zugegen war, dann 
viele von der Generalitat, und—auf besondre Orde—alle Obristen der in 
Wien garnisonierenden Corps und von jedem noch 2 Offiziere; ferner viele 
Damen der ersten Gesellschaft, die Herren von der haute finance, etc., etc. 
Ich habe von alle dem nichts gesehen, nur beim Hinausgehen bemerkte 
ich zufillig in meiner Nahe Pauline Sermage, und gleich darauf driickte 
mir Fiirst Stachemberg die Hand, und noch ein Herr, den ich aber nicht 
erkannte. Als der Sarg wieder in den Wagen gehoben war, nahm ich einen 
Fiaker fiir mich und Webenau, Sieber und Tinen fuhren in einem zweiten, 
dann auch die Leute. 

Auf dem fernen Friedhofe ward keine Leichenrede gehalten; ohne alle 
Feierlichkeit nur bei stillen Gebeten der Anwesenden ward der Sarg in die 
Gruft gelassen; aber die Menschen, welche diese umstanden, waren tief 
bewegt—und die Musik in der Kirche war schén und erbaulich—auch der 
Gesang. Wenn die Seele des Freundes uns nahe war, so wird sie mit unserm 
Abschied von ihrer irdischen Hiille zufrieden sein. Gott gebe ihr den ewigen 
Frieden—und uns dereinst das Wiedersehen in einer bessern Welt. 
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